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FOLK-LORE COLLECTED IN TORONTO AND 
VICINITY. 


BY W. J. WINTEMBERG. 


Tue following collection of folk-lore material is not the result of a 
systematic effort. It was made as occasion offered during the period 
extending from 1898 to 1911. Except where otherwise stated, all the 
data were obtained from people of British extraction, most of the 
purely English material being communicated by J. K. Matthews 
(JKM) and Frances and Minnie Matthews (FM and MM), Two 
extracts from local newspapers are also included. 


PLANT-LORE. 


1. Sweet-clover drives away flies or kills them. (FM.) 

2. The effects of poison ivy will be felt for seven years. (FM.) 

3. There is a plant we call ‘‘the devil-flower.”” If you touch it, you 
will go to the devil. (FM.) 

4. There is a blue flower we call the ‘‘wild stock.’’ If you touch it, 
you will be poisoned. (FM.) 

5. An Irish woman (Westmoreland Street, Toronto) believes that 
“snake-cactus”’ brings bad luck. (FM.) 


ANIMAL-LORE, 


Grandfather, grandfather Graveyard, 
Tell me where the cows are, or I'll kill you. 
This is said to the ‘‘daddy-long-legs” spider. (John Day, Comber, 
Essex County, Ontario.) 
a Grasshopper, grasshopper, 
Give me some “‘bacca,”’ 
And then I'll let you go. 
This is said to grasshoppers. (FM.) 
8. Hunters, in York County, believe that if they miss the first 
rabbit, they will have no luck all day. (E. R. Boniface.) 
9. It is unlucky to buy a horse with three white feet or legs. I heard 
of a man going all the way from Toronto to Napanee, in 1903, to buy 
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a fine team of horses, but who refused to take them betause one of them 
had three white feet. (J. Deans.) 


WEATHER-LORE. 


10. Winter thunder is a sign of more cold weather. 

11. ‘To turn a tub upside down will bring thunder.” (Said by a 
woman on Westmoreland Street, Toronto. — FM.) 

12. When cats or dogs eat grass, it forecasts a storm. 

13. When pigs run about with straw in their mouths, it indicates a 
coming storm. (E. R. Boniface.) 

14. When the snow disappears by the sun’s aid alone, thunder- 
storms are frequent during the summer. 

15. When earthworms appear about the ground in large numbers, 
one may expect a shower. (Told by an old farmer attending the 
Toronto Exhibition, in 1898.) 

16. The same man told me that when cranes (blue herons) fly north- 
ward, rain is to be expected. 

17. The crying of the night-hawk (Chordeiles virginianus Gmel.) 
is a sign of warm weather. 


LORE ABOUT THE HUMAN BODY. 


18. If your nose itches, you will kiss a fool. 

19. If your nose itches before breakfast, you will see some one before 
dinner; if before dinner, you will see some one before supper; if before 
supper, you will see some one before bed-time. (FM.) 

20. Left-handed people do not get consumption. 

21. Itching hands betoken a visitor with whom you will shake 
hands. 

22. If your right foot itches, you are wanted and are welcome some- 
where. If your left foot itches, you are not welcome. (FM.) 


BIRTH AND CHILDHOOD. 


23. A child with the incisor teeth far apart will become rich. 
24. To rock an empty cradle is a sign of sickness (to the baby?). 


FOLK-MEDICINE. 
Cures for Various Diseases. 


25. An infusion of yarrow-leaves is good for a cold. (FM.) 

26. Smoking dried mullein-leaves is recommended as a cure for 
catarrh. (FM.) 

27. A tea made from leaves of the black currant is good for diarrhoea. 
(JKM.) 

28. A man formerly living in Brant County, Ontario, stated that 
when one was bitten by a pig as it was being killed, grease should be 
put on the pig’s teeth to keep the wound from becoming sore. 
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29. The same informant spoke of a family living in the same county 
who believed that by wearing a string of beads around the neck one 
was kept free of disease. The kind and color of beads was not specified. 


Rheumatism-Cures. 


30. Horse-radish will cure rheumatism. (MM.) 
31. A poultice made of cow-excrement will also cure it. (MM.) 


Wart-Cures. 


32. The milk of milkweed will cure warts. (MM.) 

33. Rub a raw piece of fat on a wart, and it will also disappear.' 
(MM.) 

34. Rub raw meat on the warts and throw it away. Then you will 
have no more warts. (MM.) 

35. Take a black snail and rub it on the wart. Then throw the 
snail in a hedge. Same result.2 (FM.) 

36. Another way of getting rid of warts is to let a grasshopper bite 
them. (FM.) 

LOVE, COURTSHIP, AND MARRIAGE. 


37. When your apron-strings come undone, it is a sign that your 
lover is thinking of you. (FM.) 

38. If you find a hairpin and put it in your right shoe, the first man 
you shake hands with will be your husband. (FM.) 

39. “Church weddings were almost unheard of, . .. and most 
happy pairs were united in the best room of the bride’s parents, — 
wedding-trips are a modern nuptial feature, — and the young couple 
usually settled down under the roof of the bride’s father until they were 
able to make a home of their own. One of the old-time marriage 
customs, which has not survived, is that of throwing a stocking from 
the bridal chamber into the crowd of young friends gathered beneath 
the window, with the same significance as the present casting of the 
bride’s bouquet; namely, that the lucky one who [catches] it [will] be 
the first of the band to be caught in the matrimonial net.” (In 
Eglinton, north of Toronto. The Globe, Toronto, June 23, 1911.) 

40. To sit on a table is a sign that the person doing so wishes to be 
married that year. Another variant has it that it is a sign that one 
will not marry during that year. 


GUY FAWKES’ DAY. 


41. Up to within ten years ago children in Earlscourt, a suburb of 
Toronto, celebrated Guy Fawkes’ Day. They lighted bonfires and 
marched through the streets, some of them carrying pumpkin lanterns 
(with eyes, nose, and mouth cut through the sides to represent a 


1 Compare JAFL 7 : 227. 
* Ibid.; and Addy, Household Tales and Traditional Remains, p. 89. 
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human face). Others carried torches made of bulrushes which had 
been dipped in kerosene. The following rhyme was sung or chanted:— 


Remember, remember, the fifth of November, 
When Gunpowder treason, and plot; 
There is no reason why Gunpowder treason 
Should ever be forgot. 
Stick and a stake, 
For Queen Victoria's sake! 
Pray, dame, won't you give me a fagot? 
If you won't give me one, I'll take two; 
That’s the way the other boys do. 
A loaf of bread to feed old Polk; 
A penn’orth of cheese to choke him; 
A bottle of wine to make him drunk; 
And a good old fagot to burn him, 
To burn his body from his head. 
Then we'll cry old Polk is dead. 
Hurrah! ! (FM.) 


LORE ABOUT ADORNMENT AND ARTICLES OF DRESS. 


42. If you lose a hairpin, some one wants you. (FM.) 
43. If you find a button, it is a sure sign of good luck. (FM.) 
44. If you find a button and keep it, it is a sure sign of good luck. 
(FM.) 
HOUSEHOLD-LORE. 


45. It is a sign of disappointment to sing at the table. 

46. To upset a chair means a disappointment. (From a waitress 
in a restaurant.) 

47. It is said that one will be sure to break three dishes in succession. 

48. Crushing egg-shells in the hand will give one warts. (FM.) 

49. Card-players sometimes get up and walk around their chair to 
change their luck. 

MISCELLANEOUS LORE. 


50. An acquaintance says that to dream of muddy water is to hima 
warning of trouble. (W. Collins.) 

51. It is unlucky to present any one with a pointed or edged tool, 
such as a knife. The recipient should give a cent for it to prevent the 
impending ill luck. 

52. I have seen children wet their left palm with the index-finger, 
and then strike the wet spot with their fist. This was done three times 
for good luck. Some also make a cross on the palm with the wet 
finger. They do this for every wedding-ring they see; others do so for 
every white horse, and when they have “marked” a hundred horses 
in this way, they believe that they will be lucky and find something. 

1 Compare FL 14 : 90-91, 175-176; 24 : 85; also Notes and Queries, 10 S., X (1908): 
384, 433-434- 
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53. A woman of Irish extraction, Mrs. Meader, believes in fore- 
warnings. The harbinger of illness in the family is a strange dog which 
comes to her house. One time she woke up in the middle of the night 
after hearing several (three, I think) distinct knocks at the door. 
She roused her husband, who found no one in sight, and no tracks in 
the snow to indicate that any one had been there. A few days later 
they heard of the death of her cousin. 


PROVERBS, SAYINGS, AND EXPRESSIONS. 


54. “ The old woman is plucking her geese,” is said when it snows. 
(MM.) 

55. ‘One breed of pups keeps as clean as another;”’ i.e., one person 
is as good as another. (J. Robinson.) 

56. ‘To look like a stewed owl.” (JKM.) 

57. ‘‘How’s the state of your segatiation?”’ jocularly. (JKM.) 


FAIRY-LORE. 


58. In response to my query, ‘‘Do you believe in fairies, Robert?” 
an Irishman from Kilkenny, living in Toronto, told me of a man near 
Kilkenny who built a stone wall across the front of his place, and in so 
doing unwittingly blocked a road or path used by the ‘little people,” 
thus incurring their resentment. Although they could have used a 
gate at each end of the wall, the fairies promptly tore down the wall. 
The man rebuilt it, and it was torn down again; so he let the fairies 
have their way. Robert firmly believed this, because he had seen the 
place, and seeing is believing.! 


GHOST-LORE. 
The Mass of the Ghost.” 


59. About this tale of the spook: One evening a man who was in 
the church, praying, fell asleep. When he awoke, it was midnight. 
A priest was on the altar, and the church was all lighted up. He asked 
if there was any one to answer mass. The man did not answer. The 
lights went out; all was darkness. 

The following day this man went to the priest of the parish and 
related his experience of the night before. The priest decided to go 
the next night, so that, if the dead priest appeared, he might answer, 
“Yes!” when the question was put. The spirit came as usual, and 


1 Compare ‘‘John Cokeley and the Fairy’ (Jeremiah Curtin, Tales of the Fairies 
London, 1895). 

2 Compare an Irish story in Folk-Lore, 15 : 338; and French-Canadian and Breton, 
versions given by Louis Fréchette in his ‘‘French-Canadian Folk-Lore” (The Canadian 
Magazine [Toronto, 1908], 30 : 215-216). 
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the parish priest answered, “‘Yes!"" He went to the front of the 
church and answered mass. When it was over, the spirit shook hands 
with him. The priest, who had rolled a handkerchief around his 
hand, found it burnt.!. The departed priest had told him that this 
was a mass he should have said when he was on this earth. (Com- 
municated to Mr. D. E. Jackson, formerly of Toronto, in a letter by a 
friend living in Victoria County, Ontario.) 


AMUSEMENTS. 


60. THE Crow’s Nest. —I remember seeing a small boy laying 
the two first fingers of one hand across the same fingers of the other, 
and saying, — 

“Stick your finger in the crow’s nest, 
The crow is not at home; 

The crow is at the back door, 
Picking at a bone.”’ 


If you put your finger into the opening, he pinched it, crying, — 
“The crow’s at home.” 


61. Do you WANT TO SEE Lonpon? —I once heard the father of 
the same boy ask a child, ‘“‘Do you want to see London?’”’? at the same 
time lifting her up by placing his hands to the side of her head. 

62. Brnco. — It is played after this fashion: One is chosen to stand 
in the ring, and the rest strike up the interesting ditty, — 


“There was a farmer owned a dog, 
Bingo was his name; 

Bingo, Bingo, Bingo, 
Bingo was his name.” 


Then the proud person in the centre, starting anywhere in the ring, 
counts out, “B-i-n-g-o!”’ and the one fortunate enough to be ‘‘o”’ is 
given the post of honor, and the game proceeds as before. (Toronto, 
from The Star, June 28, 1907.) 


GAME-SONGS. 


63. HERE COMES A KING ARRIVING. 


Here comes a king arriving 
With an ansy, tansy, tisivio, 
Here comes a King arriving, 
With an ansy, tansy, tee. 


1 Compare E. M. Fogel, Beliefs and Superstitions of the Pennsylvania Germans 
(Philadelphia, 1915), p. 375; and A. Wuttke, Der deutsche Volksaberglaube der Gegen- 
wart (Berlin, 1900), p. 483. 

2 In Denmark this is called “‘showing them: Kjgge hens." (Note to “Little Tuk,” in 
Andersen's Fairy Tales [Dulcken trans.}). 
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“‘Pray, what do you want, sir, (bis) 
With an ansy, tansy, tisivio, 
With an ansy, tansy tee?’’ — 


“T want to get married, (bis) 
With an ansy, tansy, tisivio, 
With an ansy, tansy tee.” 


“Take one of my fine daughters, (bis) 
With an ansy”... 


“They’re all too black and dirty, (bis) 
With an ansy”... 


“‘They’re just as clean as you, sir, (bis) 
With an ansy”’ . 


“Then, I think, I will take this one, (bis) 
With an ansy”... 


“‘And now we are married, 
With an ansy, tansy, tee.” 
(FM.) 





64. OLY, OLY, EE. 


Oly, oly, ee, 
As we go rolling down the hill, 

So sweet and tolling, 
Choose your own, your own true-lover. 
See that you don’t choose no other. 

Down fare well! 
These two people are married together; 
Must obey their father and mother. 

Down fare well! 

(FM.) 





65. KING WILLIAM WAS KING GEORGE'S SON. 


King William was King George’s son, 
And all the royal races run. 
Upon his breast he wore a star, 
Which was called the sign of war. 
Come, choose to the east, 
Come, choose to the west, 
Come, choose to the very one you love best. 
If she’s not there to take your part, 
Come, choose the next one to your heart. 
Down on this carpet you must kneel, 
As sure as grass grows in the field, 
And kiss your bride, and kiss your sweet. 
Rise, rise upon your feet! 
(FM.) 
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66. Nuts IN May.! 


“Here we core gathering nuts in May, nuts in May, 
Here we come gathering nuts in May, 
On a cold and frosty morning.” 


“Who'll you have for nuts in May, nuts in May, 
Who'll you have for nuts in May, 
On a cold and frosty morning?”’ 


“We'll have N. N. for nuts in May, nuts in May, 
We'll have N. N. for nuts in May, 
On a cold and frosty morning.” 


“Who'll you have to pull him away, pull him away, 
Who'll you have to pull him away, 


On a cold and frosty morning?” 
(FM.) 


67. WE ARE ALL SO GAY. 


Go round and round the valley, (ter) 
For we are all so gay. 


Go in and out the window, (ter) 
For we are all so gay. 


Turn round and face your lover, (ter) 
For we are all so gay. 


Then measure your love to show me, _ (ter) 
For we are all so gay. 


(FM.) 


68. Poor MARY WAS A-WEEPING. 


Poor Mary was a-weeping, a-weeping, a-weeping, 
Poor Mary was a-weeping on a bright summer’s day. 


‘‘Pray! what are you weeping for, weeping for, weeping for, 
On a bright summer’s day?” 


“‘T am weeping for a lover, a lover, a lover, 
I am weeping for a lover on a bright summer’s day.” 


“‘Then get up and choose one, and choose one, and choose one, 
Pray get up and choose one, on a bright summer’s day.” 


(FM.) 


69. NURSERY RHYME. 


Ninkelty, pinkelty, 

Needles and pins. 

When matrimony, 

Then trouble begins, (bis) 


1 Compare C. M. Barbeau, p. 178, No. 6. 
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When matrimony, 
Then trouble begins. 
I’m ninety-five, (bis) 
To keep single, 

I’ll contrive.! 


(FM.) 


70. BooK RHYME. 


Hic liber est meus, and to this will I stick, 
Si aliquis rapit, I'll give him a kick. 


(Written in the book of an Upper-Canada College student of 1859.) 


RIDDLES. 


71. What goes up when the rain comes down? — An umbrella. 
(MM.) 

72. What goes through the bush and through the bush, yet never 
touches the bush? — A watch in a man’s pocket. (MM.) 

73. What goes through the bush and through the bush and leaves a 
rag on every bush? — Snow. (MM.) 

74. What goes over the water and under the water, yet never touches 
the water? — An egg inside a duck. (MM.) 


ITALIAN GOOD-LUCK AND EVIL-EYE CHARMS. 


Although the belief in good luck and jettadura, mal occhio, or the 
evil eye, is perhaps not as prevalent among Italian residents of Toronto 
as in some parts of Italy, the wearing of amulets shows that their new 
environment has not made them discard some of their old beliefs. 

I have seen horseshoes nailed to the front ends of Italian fruit- 
venders’ push-carts. A horseshoe, of course, has always been con- 
sidered a charm for good luck even with us; and with the Italians it 
possibly is even more so, especially on account of its resemblance to 
the corni symbol, made by extending the index and little fingers of the 
hand, and known as the mano cornuta. 

Red coral, small branches of which are usually worn in Italy, is a 
potent protection against the evil eye. A three-pronged piece es- 
pecially possessed, so it is believed, the power of keeping off evil 
spirits, and also of neutralizing the effect of the eye. This material 
is also fashioned into small mano cornutas or charm hands. The more 
superstitious Neapolitans almost constantly have their hand in this 
position; and whenever the influence of the jettadura is felt, they point 
their hand toward themselves, or toward the one supposed to cast the 
evil glance, to avert the dreaded influence. Some years ago I saw a 


1 Compare Notes and Queries, 10 S., X (1908): 457. 
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woman wearing an exquisitely carved specimen, which is the only one | 
ever saw made of coral. On another occasion I saw a woman who 
wore two mano cornutas made of metal (gold-plated brass, possibly) 
in the form of stick-pins. They looked like two-pronged forks. 

A horn, by virtue of its shape as well as by virtue of its substance, is 
regarded as an excellent preservative against the evil eye, and I have 
seen several worn as charms by Italian women in Toronto. They 
were made of coral or of some composition resembling it in color. | 
once saw a charm, curved like a cow’s horn, on the breast of a baby. 
It was made of silver or some other white metal. Another kind of 
charm was seen on a child in 1911. It consisted of a metal key (pos- 
sibly gold-plated brass) attached to about half a dozen metal horns 
which were about one and three-fourths inches long and spirally 
grooved like a shell or cornucopia, only they were straight. Pieces, 
or perhaps a bow, of narrow blue ribbon, were attached to them. 


A JEWISH CUSTOM. 


One day in 1904 a Jewish woman called at the house where I was 
boarding in Toronto, and asked for some water, which she poured over 
her hands. On being pressed for an explanation, she said it was cus- 
tomary to do so before returning home after seeing a corpse.” 


1 I have two such amulets in my collection. These were bought ina Syrian store. One 
of these is a closed hand made of pearl, capped at the wrist-end with metal (perhaps silver), 
with four metal-capped coral or composition horns suspended from it by a wire loop. 
Around the wrist is a metal bracelet with a blue-bead setting. The other charm consists 
of a small brass ring from which hang four similar horns, but without metal caps. I was 
told that they came from Italy and were for good luck. 

2 Compare Numbers, xix, 11; Potter’s Antiquities of the Greeks (New York, 1825), 
Pp. 539; and Adams’s Roman Antiquities (London, 1825), pp. 448-449. 


GEOLOGICAL SURVEY, OTTAWA, CAN. 
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TuHE following data have been obtained at random in these two 
counties, most of them being personal recollections. 

The names of Washington, Plattsville, Woodstock, and East Oxford 
township, attached to some of the facts to indicate their provenience, 
are names of places and localities in Oxford County; and those of 
Baden, Galt, Roseville, and New Dundee are in Waterloo County. 


LORE ABOUT NATURAL PHENOMENA. 


1. In Devonshire it is believed that the ninth wave is always the 
strongest.!. (Washington; S. Horrel, a native of Devonshire.) 


1 It might be of general interest to note here that this belief probably explains Tenny- 
son's lines, — 


“Wave after wave, each mightier than the last, 


Till last, a ninth one, gathering half the deep 
‘ip maewa slowly rose and plunged,’’ — 


in his Idylls of the King (‘The Coming of Arthur,’’ XV, ll. 379-381); and Holmes’s, — 


‘“‘Where waves on waves in long succession pour, 
Till the ninth billow melts along the shore,’’ — 


in A Metrical Essay, I, xii, ll. 15-16; and also inthe Finnish Kalevala (Kirby Trans.), 
Runo V, 1.96. See also Danilevski’s novel The Ninth Wave, in which the original Latin 
quotation is given. 
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PLANT AND ANIMAL LORE. 


2. Wherever you find a patch of field horse-tail (Eguisetum sp.), you 
will strike water at no great depth, even if the spot is on a high hill, 
(Washington.) 

3. It is generally believed that the hair-worm is a metamorphosed 
horse-hair.! 

4. It is said that the skunk’s effluvium will blind a man if it gets 
into his eyes.? 

5. In the country near Washington I have often seen dead crows 
exposed on the sides of barns or hanging from clothes-lines. This 
was done to scare away other crows.’ 


WEATHER-LORE. 


6. When one’s hat keeps on blowing off, it isasign of rain. (Samuel 
Horrel; Washington.) 

7. When cattle congregate in the fields, it is also a sign of rain. 
(Same informant.) 

8. When many toads are seen, it is a sign of rain. (Washington.) 

g. It is a sign of rain when you dream of a dead person. (Wash- 
ington.) 

10. The number of stars within the ring around the moon indicates t 
how many days will elapse before it rains. (Washington.) i 

11. A flock of wild geese seen in the spring is a sign of approaching f 
rough weather. (Washington.) 





FOLK-LORE ABOUT THE HUMAN BODY. 


12. If your right hand itches, you will shake hands with some 
person; if it is the left hand, you will receive money. (Baden, 1898.) 
13. Three moles in a row on one’s neck indicate that one is destined 


to be hanged. (Mrs. R. W. B., Woodstock, Jan. 1, 1908.) 


CHILD-LORE. 











14. A child weaned in any sign below Libra will never have colic. 
Above this sign it will always have more or less pain. (English; 
Washington.) 

15. Cut a child’s nails before it is a year old, and it will be a thief. 
They should be bitten off by the mother. (Washington.) 5 

16. The late Mrs. E. Bourchier, a woman of Irish descent, living in 








1 Compare p. 9; believed also by E. B., Ottawa, Ont. 
2 Compare JAFL 7 (1894) : 139. 

* Compare Notes and Queries, 10 S., X (1908) : 149. 
4 Also in Brant County. (F. W. W.) 

5 Compare p. 91, Nos. 114, 115; and p. 13, No. 140. 
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Washington, claimed that years ago her employer’s child was seen 
feeding a snake; the snake was killed, and the child soon afterwards 


died. 
FOLK-MEDICINE. 


17. WART-CuRES. — Take a hair from a horse’s mane and wind it 
around the wart. 

18. Pick up as many pebbles as you have warts and wrap them in a 
piece of paper, then place the parcel where some one is sure to find it. 
It is believed that in this manner the warts will be transferred to the 
finder. (Washington; by a lad from Guelph.) 

19. Get some one to count the warts, and then forget about them. 
They will disappear. (Washington.) ! 

20. Look at the new moon, and while so doing pick up anything 
that lies in the road, no matter what it is; rub it on the wart, then throw 
it away, and do not look back at it. (Washington.) 

21. Tie knots in a string, — a knot for every wart, — and then bury 
the string. (Washington.) ? 

22. Boys used to iet a grasshopper deposit some of its ‘‘tobacco”’ 
on the wart. (New Dundee.) 


23. GOITRE-CuREs. — The cure by stroking or rubbing the goitre 
with a dead man’s hand was tried quite recently in East Oxford town- 
ship, the woman who had it coming from some distance to where the 
corpse lay. (Mrs. R. W. B., Woodstock, Jan. 1, 1908.) * 

24. The same woman also once allowed a live snake to be wound 
around her neck. 


25. CURE FOR RHEUMATISM. — A resident of Brantford, in 1911, 
gave to the author, to add to his collection of charms and amulets, a 
dried and hardened potato which he had carried on him for a year as a 
cure for rheumatism. A fresh potato, he explained, had to be put in 
one’s pocket at the end of every year. 


LOVE, COURTSHIP, AND MARRIAGE. 


26. If you are married in black, you will be in mourning before the 
year is out. (Baden, 1898.) 

27. An engaged couple should not present each other with either a 
handkerchief or a knife, as that will cut the engagement. (Baden, 
1898.) 

28. Married couples seldom escaped the charivari (pronounced 
shivaree). The din was kept up until the groom appeared and gave the 


1 Also in Brant County. (F. W. W.) 

2 Compare p. 23, No. 295. 

5 Compare W. J. Hoffman, ‘‘Folk-Medicine of the Pennsylvania Germans”’ (Proceedings 
of the American Philosophical Society [Philadelphia, 1889], 26 : 338). 
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boys some money. One of the instruments that added greatly to the 
noise was what is called a “‘horse-fiddle.”” It was made by fastening 
a large cog-wheel with a crank to a board, and attaching a thin piece of 
hickory or other strong wood as a clapper to one end of the board, the 
free end resting like a “‘dog”’ on the cogs of the wheel ! (Fig. 62). 














29. A toad is to be placed in a cardboard box in which small holes 
are made, and buried in an ant-hill. After the bones are picked clean, 
a certain bone must be found, and the possession of this will cause the 
object of your affections to reciprocate your love. The information 
about this charm must be imparted by a girl to a boy, and vice versd; 
for, if given by a girl to a member of her own sex, the charm will lack 
potency.’ (Washington, 1900.) 

30. A puerile amusement or method of finding out the respective 
attachments of two persons consisted in writing their names, one 
below the other, on a piece of paper or a slate, and in crossing out the 
corresponding letters in each name: thus, — 


Willidsjy Byhkey 
Mixy Spckson 


Then the word “love”’ was said to the first letter left uncrossed in the 
first name, ‘‘friendship”’ to the next letter, ‘‘marriage’”’ to the next, 
“hate” to the following one; and so on, beginning over with “‘love,” 
until the end. The result for the first name here is marriage; i.e., 
William Baker is destined to marry Mary Jackson, but Mary Jackson 
is found to have only friendship for William Baker. (New Dundee.) 


DAYS AND SEASONS. 


31. Ist OF APRIL. — One of the “fool’’ errands was to send some 
one to the harness-maker for five cents’ worth of strap-oil, which of 


1 In Illinois the “‘horse-fiddle’’ was ‘‘a large box covered with resin, across which a 
rough pole was rasped.""— HELEN M. WHEELER, “Illinois Folk-Lore’’ (The Folk-Lorist 
[Chicago, IIl., 1892], 1 : 64). 

2 This and other drawings have been prepared by O. E. Prud'homme, Geological 
Survey, Ottawa. 

’ Compare Addy, Household Tales and Traditional Remains, p. 79. 

4 The formula used in Ottawa is ‘Friendship, love, indifference, hate; kiss, court, 
marry!" (E. B.); in Illinois it is ‘‘Friendship, love, indifference, hate’’ (Wheeler, op. cét., 
p. 63); and in Berkshire, England, it is “‘ Friendship, courtship, marriage’’ (E. M. Wright, 
B. Go Be 298). 
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course was interpreted by the harness-maker to mean a liberal appli- 
cation of a strap. (New Dundee.) 

32. Should any one, forgetting the date, unwittingly attempt to 
“fool” a person before the 1st of April, he was greeted with the deri- 
sive, — 

“‘ April fool is coming, 
An’ you’re the greatest fool that’s running.’ ! 


If it was after the 1st, he was told, what was expected to be equally 
humiliating, — 

“‘ April fool is past, 

You’re the greatest fool at last.’’ ? 
(New Dundee.) 

33. Lock-outT Day. — This was an annual event. If I remember 
rightly, it was on the twenty-first day of December, the shortest day in 
the year. On this day the scholars locked out the teacher, and he was 
not allowed to enter the school-house until he had declared the rest of 
the day a holiday. (New Dundee.) 

34. OTHER Days. — On New Year’s eve young men went around 
the village firing off guns, singing, and soliciting from householders 
money, which was afterwards spent in drink to celebrate the birth of 
the new year. (New Dundee.) 

35. On the 24th of May it was customary, for some years prior to 
1890, to fire the anvil; that is, setting off a charge of gunpowder placed 
in the square hole in the bottom of a blacksmith’s anvil. (New 
Dundee.) 

LORE ABOUT ARTICLES OF DRESS. 

36. If a girl drops her apron, she will lose her ‘‘fellow.”” (Baden, 
1898.) 

37. If your shoe-string comes untied, your beau is thinking of you. 
(Baden, 1898.) 

HOUSEHOLD-LORE. 

38. A woman in Woodstock never lets her guests leave her house by 
any other door than the one through which they entered. To go out 
of another door would mean the death of the person doing so. One of 
her friends who did this on one occasion, died soon afterwards. The 
woman who believes it formerly laughed at the belief; but after the 
death of her friend she was convinced, although she pretends not to be 
superstitious.2 (Mrs. R. W. B., Woodstock, Jan. 1, 1908.) 

1 Commonly known in Brant County, Ontario. (F. W. Waugh.) 

? A slightly different version, known at Ottawa, Ont. (by E. B.), is, — 


April fool is past and gone, 
And you're the biggest fool in town. 

§ Dyer, in his Domestic Folk-Lore, gives a somewhat analogous belief current in the 
neighborhood of Hull, England, which is to this effect: ‘‘Be sure when you get married 
that you don’t go in at one door and out at another, or you will always be unlucky " (p. 41); 
also Henry Phillips, Jr., ‘First Contribution,” etc. (J. c., p. 165). 
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WISHES AND DREAMS. 


39. Two persons seize the forks of a wish-bone with their respective 
little fingers and break it, each one at the same time secretly making 
a wish. The one who gets the longest piece will see his wish “come 
true.””! (New Dundee.) 

40. When you see a white horse, make a wish and repeat the fol. 
lowing rhyme: — 

Lucky, lucky white horse, 
Lucky, lucky, lee, 

Lucky, lucky white horse, 
Bring my wish to me. 


(New Dundee and Washington, 1899-1900.) 
41. To make a dreaming person reveal what the dream is about, 
place his or her hand in a cup of warm water. (Washington.) 


DIVINATION. 


42. As many times as the divining-rod dips downward, so many 
feet will you have to dig for water. (Washington, 1902.) 

43. Spread sheep’s wool over the spot where you suspect the exist- 
ence of water, and, if after a time the wool is found to be moist, you 
will most certainly find water there at no great depth from the surface. 
(New Dundee.) 


44. THE ORACLE OF THE SIEVE AND SHEARS. — The late John Day 
of Washington told me the following, which happened to William 
Hayward, his maternal uncle, in Castleacre, Norfolkshire, England, 
some time in the thirties. One day, in a spirit of mischief, he threw 
some turnips down an old woman’s chimney. With a view to dis- 
covering whether he was the culprit, the old woman, after she had 
adjusted the sieve and scissors, repeated the following words: — 

“By St. Peter, 

By St. Paul, 

By the God that made us all, 

If William Hayward did do this, 
Turn round, sieve and scissors, all.’’ 


Another woman who was present at the time said the sieve would 
certainly have turned had she not stopped it with her foot. 


MISCELLANEOUS LORE. 


45. Going out, and coming back again for something you have for- 
gotten, means a disappointment. (Baden, 1898.) 

46. A disappointment will result if a young couple walking together 
allow another person to pass between them. (Baden, 1898.) ? 


1 Also in Brant County, Ontario (F. W. W.); and in Ottawa, Ont. (E. B.) 
2 Nos. 46, 47, 48, and 49 are commonly known in Brant County, Ontario. (F. W. W.) 
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47. The young woman who gave me the above information told me 
that the girls in a laundry, in Hamilton, Ont., believed that if one of 
them let an iron fall, one of the girls would leave the laundry before 
long. 

48. It is bad luck to bid a person good-by twice. (Washington.) 

49. Boys look for water-worn limestone pebbles with linear, angular, 
or curved letter-like cavities, and select one on which they fancy they 
can see the letters of ‘‘l-u-c-k”’ or “‘l-u-c-k-y.” These do not neces- 
sarily have to occur in order, as long as they are somewhere on the 
stone. Whatever luck they have is ascribed to the carrying of this 
charm as a pocket-piece. (New Dundee.) 


PROVERBS, SAYINGS, EXPRESSIONS, AND WITTICISMS. 


50. A fool for luck. (Washington.) 

51. We had more fun than you can shake a stick at. (Washington.) 

52. More fun than a box of monkeys. (Washington.) 

53. What you do see when you haven’t a gun!! (Washington.) 

54. A whistling maid and a crawing hen is neither guid nor cannie 
aboot ony poor mon’s hoose. (Galt.) 

55. Make a spoon or spoil the horn (to make a try at it). (It was 
considered a good test of a man’s ingenuity to make a porridge-spoon 
out of a horn. The man who showed me one of these spoons near 
Washington, in 1902, told me he had often heard his father, a Lowland 
Scotchman, use this expression.’) 

56. Don’t throw away your dirty water before you know you can 
getfresh. (Washington.) 

57. One often heard the reply, ‘“‘ Half-past kissing-time, time to kiss 
again,” in reply to the query, ‘“‘What time is it?’’? (New Dundee.) 

58. “Does your mother know you are out?”* Said to one who 
gets “too fresh.” (Washington and Plattsville.?) 

59. “Go to grass!’’ is a vulgar form of dismissal frequently heard, 
and is equivalent to the trite ‘‘Go to Halifax!” (New Dundee.’) 

60. To go full lickety belt; i.e., rapidly. (Washington.‘) 

61. Raining to beat the band. (Washington.?) 


1 Compare ‘“‘What you but see when you haven't a gun!"" (Notes and Queries, ro S., 
IX [1908]: 108). All the preceding sayings are found also in Brant County (F. W. W.). 

? Also in Brant County. (F. W. W.) 

3 This bit of mockery is merely recrudescent, and was popular in the neighborhood for 
a few years only. It seems to have originated in London, England. (See Memoirs 
of Extraordinary Popular Delusions, by Charles Mackay [Philadelphia, 1850], 1 : 219- 
220.) 

‘ Alsoin Brant County (F. W. W.). Compare also American Negro expression 
“likkety-switch”” (Old Rabbit, the Voodoo, and other Sorcerers, by Mary A. Owen, 
[London, 1893], p. ror). 
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62. Raining to beat all of a kind. (Washington.) 

63. Running to beat the band. (Washington.) 

64. I'll be with you in two shakes of a dead lamb’s tail; i.e., quickly, 
(Washington.') 

65. Go it, Gallagher! ? 

66. ‘By hickory!” ‘By cracky!” and ‘‘By Jinks!”’ are some mild 
expletives or exclamations I have heard in the Washington neighbor- 
hood.’ 

67. If “ifs” and ‘“‘ands”’ 

Made pots and pans, 
The tinkers would have nothing to do. 


(New Dundee.) 


68. If the dog wouldn’t a’ s —t, he would have caught the rabbit. 
(Washington.) 4 

69. As crooked as a dog’s hind leg. 

70. He would talk your leg off (said of a loquacious person). 

71. Let her flicker! i.e., let her go! (Washington.) Another is, 
Let her went! (Washington.) 

72. The whole shooting-match. (Washington.) 

73. The whole camboodle. (Washington.) 

74. “‘How many wells make a river?” (said to one who prefaces 
everything he says with, “Well!’’) (Washington.) 

75. You'll be a man before your mother (said jocularly to boys). 
(Washington.) 

76. I am sick on two chairs (jocularly, in reply to, ‘‘How are you?”) 
(Washington.) 5 

77. As Dutch (German) as saurkraut. (New Dundee.) 

78. As welcome as flowers in May. (Washington?) ® 

79. To fill your bread-basket; i.e., to eat. (Washington.) 

80. Slow as a funeral. (Washington.) 

81. Slow as molasses in January. (Washington.) 

82. Slow as the seven-years itch. (Washington.) 





PISKIES. 


83. Samuel Horrel, a native of Devonshire, England, living near 
Washington, told me of an experience he once had with the piskies,’ 


1 In England they say, “In two claps of a lamb’s tail.”’ 
2? Also in Brant County. (F. W. W.) 
3 Also in Brant County (F. W. W.) and in Ottawa (E. B.). 
4 A very similar version, but with “‘fox”’ substituted for ‘‘rabbit,’’ is found in Brant 
County. (F. W. W.) 
5 The preceding six expressions are used also in Brant County. (F. W. W.) 
6 Compare E. M. Wright, I. c., p. 160. 
7 Dialectic form for ‘* pixies.” 


(E. M. Wright, 1. ¢., p. 174.) 
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but I have forgotten the exact details of the story. In substance, 
however, it is as follows: One night, as he was coming home, he was 
misled by the piskies, who so bewildered him that he did not even 
know his own home village. To discover where he was, it was neces- 
sary for him to turn his pockets inside out. 


COMPACT WITH THE DEVIL. 


84. Louis Mudge, locally pronounced ‘‘Mutch,” a notorious char- 
acter living in the southern part of Waterloo County in the middle 
part of the last century, was believed to have made a compact for 
forty years with the Devil. He was much dreaded by the people 
living inthe neighborhood. It is said that he once escaped from a 
moving train with a woman, and took flight across a lake, with the 
officers of the law in hot pursuit. He was never caught, however, 
because the Devil always helped him. (Roseville.) 


GAMES. 


85. When playing “I Spy” (the “I” is aspirated), the one who is 
“it,” after counting one hundred, calls out, — 


“Ready or not, 
You must be caught, 
All around the base or not.’ 
(New Dundee.) 


The one who succeeds in reaching the base without being spied calls, 
“Home free!’”” (New Dundee.) 
86. Others count to one hundred quickly by saying, — 


‘‘Ten, ten, double ten, 
Forty-five and fifteen.”’ * 
(New Dundee.) 


87. While playing tag, if a child wishes to stop to speak to a com- 
panion or to tie his shoe-string, he calls out, ‘‘Barley.””. (New Dun- 
dee.) 

88. PuM, PUM, PULL AwAY! — A number of players line up at one 
end of the yard or field, while one player stands in the middle of the 
field and calls, — 


“Pum, pum, pull away! 
If you don’t come, I'll fetch you away.” 


The others then all run to the other side of the field, while he tries 


1 The word ‘“‘den” is substituted for the word “‘ base”’ in a version from Ottawa, Ont.; 
otherwise the words are the same. (E. B.) 
? Also in Brant County (F. W. W.) and in Ottawa (E. B.). 
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to catch them as they pass. If he catches one, he has to strike him 
two or three times on the back. The one captured then assists him, 
and so it keeps on till all are caught. (New Dundee.') 


89. GuESSING-GAME. — To see who will be ‘“‘it”’ first, or who can 
choose first in a game, a number of objects are held concealed in the 
hand; and one of the other players is asked, ‘‘Odd or even?” If he 
guesses right, he is “it,” or he can choose first. (New Dundee.) 

90. To see who gets the first play in a baseball-match, the bat is 
thrown in the air and caught by the captain of one of the teams. He 
and the captain of the other side grasp it alternately, hand over hand; 
and the side of the one who gets the last hold has the first play. (New 
Dundee and Washington.?) 


gt. TRADING. — When trading knives, only the bolsters or ends of 
which are shown, the boys say, ‘‘On sight and unseen!” The one 
who gets an inferior knife cannot compel the other to “trade back." 
(New Dundee.) 


92. ANTE, ANTE, OVER! — Two players take part in this game, 
standing on opposite sides of the schoolhouse. One of them calls 
out, ‘‘Ante, ante, over!’’ and the other throws a ball over the roof. 
When the one calling succeeds in catching it, he runs around the 
building and tries to touch the other player, thus, if my memory 
serves me correctly, scoring one count. They also, I think, take 
turns about in calling, and change places from one side of the building 
to the other. (New Dundee.) 


93. CrIss-cross. — The game known as “Fox and Geese,” de- 
scribed on another page,* was called ‘‘Criss-cross."” (New Dundee.) 


AMUSEMENTS. 














——> 94. A whistle is made by cutting 
ai a slit in a goose-quill, as shown in 
Fic. 7. Fig. 7. (New Dundee). 








95. Another whistle is made by 
placing the two hands, with the fingers closed upon the palm, to- 
gether, the thumbs lying parallel but vertically, and holding a broad 
grass-leaf in the elliptical space between (see Fig. 8). (New Dun- 
dee and Washington.®) 

















1 Also in Brant County. (F. W. W.) 
2 Also in Brant County (F. W. W.) and in Ottawa (E. B.). 
* Brant County, “‘sight unseen.” (F. W. W.) 
4 Noted on Manitoulin Island (F. W. W.). Said also to have been played at Port 
Hope, Ontario. 
§ See p. 105. 
* Also in Brant County (F. W. W.) and in Ottawa vicinity (E. B.). 
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96. Boys used to amuse themselves exploding leaves. A leaf, 
preferably that of the maple and basswood, is placed over the opening 


Fic. 8. FIG. 9. 





made by loosely closing the fingers, and a smart blow is struck with 
the flat of the other hand, which produces a loud report (see Fig. 9). 
(New Dundee.) 

97. A buzzer is made by piercing two small holes about half an inch 
apart through a circular piece of tin, and then putting a string through 
the holes and tying the ends together 
on one side. To make it buzz, a mo- f\ 
tion is given to it by swinging the P< 
disk, as is shown by the dotted out- , 
line in Fig. 10, until the cord becomes 
wound; and then, by pulling the loops 
left at each end, it is made to re- 
volve. Sometimes the disk is pro- 
vided with teeth for use as a saw.! FIG. 10. 

(New Dundee.) 

98. Another buzzer is made as follows: The meat of a large acorn 
(a, Fig. 11) is removed, and a hole made through the centre from end 
to end. Another but smaller hole is made through 
the side. A pointed wooden pin (0) two or more 
inches long, to which a cord (c) is attached, is thrust 
through the large hole, the cord coming through the 
small hole in the side. The pointed end is then 
driven into a symmetrically-formed apple (d) used 
to give momentum. A whirling motion is given to 
the apple by alternately pulling the string its full 
length and then releasing it to wind itself on the 
Fic. 11. pin, as in Fig. 12. (New Dundee.) 


Rae. 
&s 








1 Also in Brant County. (F. W. W.) 
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FIG. 12. FIG. 13. 


99. A ‘‘chair” is made by two children joining their hands as in 
Fig. 13. This is done, I think, in a game which I have forgotten.! 
(New Dundee.) 

100. Children on their birthday are pounded on the back by school- 
mates, receiving as many blows as they are years old, and a final and 
heavier one ‘‘to make them grow.’’? (New Dundee.) 

101. Boys near Roseville had a method of wrestling which they 
called the ‘Indian wrestle.”” Two contestants would lie flat on their 





backs, one with his right leg held vertically against the right leg of the 
other, asin Fig.14. The wrestling consisted in one of them “downing” 
the leg of the other while their arms were folded on the chest. 


GAME-SONGS. 
102. LONDON BRIDGE. 


London Bridge is falling down, 
Falling down, falling down, 
London Bridge is falling down, 
My fair lady. 
(New Dundee.) 
103. Dusty MILLER. 


There was an old miller who lived by himself. 
The turning of the wheel was the beginning of his wealth. 
A hand in the hopper, and the other in the bag, 
The wheel goes round, and we all cry grab. 
(New Dundee.) 
1 Algo in Brant County. (F. W. W.) 
2 Also in Brant County (F. W. W.) and in Ottawa, where kisses were sometimes sub- 
stituted for blows (E. B.). 
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104. Nuts IN May.—I recollect only the first verse of this game- 


song. 
Here we come gathering nuts in May, 
Nuts in May, nuts in May, 
Here we come gathering nuts in May, 
So early in the morning. 
(New Dundee.) 


105. TEETER, TOTTER. 
Teeter, totter, 
Milk and water. 


(New Dundee.) 


106. LITTLE SALLY SAUCER. 


Little Sally Saucer, 
Sitting in the sun, 
Crying and weeping, 
For a young man. 
Rise up, Sally! 
Wipe away your eyes; 
Choose to the east, 
And choose to the west, 
Choose to the very one 
You love best. 

(New Dundee.) ! 


NURSERY RHYMES. 
107. I heard the following at New Dundee when I was a schoolboy: — 


Fishie, fishie, in the brook, 
Papa catch him by the hook, 
Mamma fries them in the pan, 
Baby eats them like a man.? 


108. Hip-a-de-hop 
To the barber shop, 
To buy a stick of candy; 
One for me, and one for you, 
And one for sister Sally.? 
(New Dundee.) 


MISCELLANEOUS RHYMES. 


The following rhyme was used when planting corn by an old lady 
from the Southern States living in Washington, in 1907. 


1 For different versions of 102, 103, 104, and 106, see p. 55, No. 639; and E. Bleakney, 
Pp. 159. 
2 Also in Brant County. (F. W. W.) 
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IIo. 


III. 


113. 


115. 
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Three for the chicken, 
Three for the crow, 
And three to grow. 


Rain, rain, go away; 
Come another day. 

(New Dundee.) 
Once upon a time, 


When birds s — t lime, 
And monkeys chewed tobacco.! 


(Washington.) 


. This was said to the Daddy-long-legs spider: — 


Daddy, daddy long-legs 
Couldn’t say his prayers; 
Took him by the left leg 
And threw him down stairs. 
(Washington.) 
One, two, three, 
The bumble-bee, 
The rooster crows, 
And away she goes.” 
(Washington.) 


This sounds like a counting-out rhyme, but I do not recollect ever 
having heard it used as a “ nominee.” 


114. 


There was a bee sat on a wall, 
And it went b-u-z-z, and that is all. 


(Woodstock.) 


Lady-bird, lady-bird, 
Fly away home; 
Your house is afire, 
Your children alone.! 
(New Dundee.) 
Good-night, 
Sleep tight, 
Don’t let the bed-bugs bite you.’ 
(New Dundee.) 


117. I recollect only the following lines of another rhyme: — 


One jumped in, 
The other jumped out; 
One jumped into the saurkraut. 


(Washington.) 


1 Also in Brant County. (F. W. W.) 

2 Also in Brant County (F. W. W.) and in Ottawa (E. B.). 

’ A variant of this was heard by C. M. B. from an American girl: 
bugs bite; also known in Brant County (F. W. W.). 


“*. . « don’t let the 
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118. The thunder rolled; 
The clouds looked big; 
The lightning flashed 
And ——— killed a pig. 


This was once said by a man at a social gathering, in response to the 
request for a speech. The last line was said impressively with a long 
pause after the “and.” (Washington.) 


BOOK RHYMES. 
119. On the fly-leaf of a book was written, — 


If my name you wish to see, 
Turn to page one hundred and three; 


and on page 103, — 
And now for the trouble you have taken, 
Turn to the back of the book. 

Here the seeker was often confronted with the dire threat, — 


Steal not this book for fear of life, 
For here you see my butcher-knife,! — 


accompanied by a drawing of a knife. (New Dundee.) 


120. In another rhyme from the same locality, the last entry was, — 


Oh, you fool! you cannot find it, 
Shut the book and never mind it! ? 


TEASING RHYMES. 


121. Cry baby cripsy, 
Suck your mammy’s titsy.? 
(New Dundee.) 


122. Gray-eyed greedy-gut, 
Eat all the world up.? 
(New Dundee.) 


123. Doctor, doctor, can you tell 
What will make poor X well? 
He is sick and he will die, 
And that will make poor Y cry. 
(New Dundee.) 
1 Compare “ Illinois Folk-Lore,”” by Wilbur W. Bassett (The Folk-Lorist [Chicago, 


1893], 1: 158). 
? Nos, 119-122 are all found in Brant County. (F. W. W.) 
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124. Johnny on the wood-pile, 
Johnny on the fence, 
Johnny get your hair cut 
For fifteen cents.! 
(New Dundee.) 


(Said when a boy came to school with his hair cut.) 


125. Nigger, nigger, never die, 
Black face and shiny eye! ? 
(New Dundee.) 
(Said to Negroes.) 


COUNTING-OUT RHYMES.? 


126. Ink, pink, penny wink, 
Oh, how you do stink! 
(New Dundee.) 


$27. Monkey, monkey, barley beer, 
How many monkeys are there here? 
One, two, three, 
Out goes he. (New Dundee.) 


128. Eeny, meeny, miny, moe, 
Catch the nigger by the toe, 
If he hollers, let him go, 
Eeny, meeny, miny, moe. 
(New Dundee.) 


129. Intery, mintery, cutery, corn, 
Wire, brier, limber-lock, 4 
Three geese in one flock, 
One flew east, 
One flew west, 
One flew over the cuckoo’s nest. 
(New Dundee.) 


130. Engine,® engine, number nine, 
Running on Chicago line, 
O-u-t spells out. 
(Washington.) 


RIDDLE. 


131. Down in a green lane there stands a red cow; she eats and she 
eats, and yet she never gets full.—A threshing-machine. (New 
Dundee.) 


1 Similar rhyme found in Brant County (F. W. W.); see p. 120; also in Ottawa (E. B.). 
2 Compare p. 121, No. 408. 

3 For other versions and rhymes, cf. pp. 41-44 and 122. 

4 Compare JAFL 26 : 141-142 (No. 13 B, lines 4-7). 

Pronounced “‘ingen.’’ Compare p. 43, No. 694. 
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“*GaGs.”’ 


132. First child. ‘As I was going along the road, I found a dead 
horse. I one’d him.” To the second child: ‘You say, ‘I two’d 
him.’” 

Second child. ‘I two’d him.” 

First child. “I three’d him.” 

Second child. ‘I four’d him.” 

First child. ‘‘I five’d him.” 

Second child. ‘‘I six’d him.”’ 

First child. ‘I seven’d him.” 

Second child. ‘‘! eight [ate] him.” 

And then, of course, the laugh was on the second child.1 (New 
Dundee.) 

133. A great “gag”’ among boys was for one of them to get another 
to spell ‘‘mad dog” backwards.2. (New Dundee.) 

134. One child said to another, — 


“Adam and Eve and Pinchme 
Went down to the river to bathe. 
Adam and Eve got drowned, 
And who was saved?’”’ 3 


To which the other unsuspectingly replied, ‘‘Pinchme,”’ and he got 
severely pinched. (New Dundee.) 


SONGS. 
When I was a maiden. 


I recollect only the following lines of a song I heard in New Dundee 
some time in 1886 or 1887. 


When I was a maiden, a maiden, a maiden; 
When I was a maiden, ’twas this way, I know; 
*Twas this way and that way; (ter) 

’Twas this way, I know.‘ 


Popy goes the weasel! § 


I went around to the tailor’s shop 
To buy a tailor’s needle. 
That’s the way the money goes, 
And popy goes the weasel! 
(New Dundee.) 


1 Known also in Ottawa and vicinity (E. B.). Compare p. 43. 

* Also in Brant County. (F. W. W.) 

5 Also in Ottawa, the last line being, ‘‘And who do you think was saved?” (E. B.) 

* Compare “Sweet Sixteen,’’ in Some Songs Traditional in the United States (JAFL 
29 : 189-190). 

5 See Notes and Queries, 10 S., III : 430, and IV: arr. 
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Dance-Songs. 


A hole in my stocking, 
A hole in my shoe. 


Sung in time to the polka. 


Heel toe, heel toe, toe, 
Heel toe, heel toe, toe. 


Sung in time to the polka. (New Dundee.) 


The Irishman’s Shanty. 


I recollect only the two following lines of this song, which is all | 
may ever have heard. (New Dundee.) 


As I went into an Irishman’s shanty, 
Where whiskey was plenty and money was scanty’. . , 


My mother and father were Irish. 


My mother and father were Irish, (ter) 
And I am Irish too.? 
(New Dundee.) 


My aunt Sally Ann. 


My aunt Sally Ann 
Is good enough for any man; 
My aunt Sally Ann 
Is good enough for me.® 
(New Dundee.) 


Old Dan Tucker. 


Old Dan Tucker was a fine old man, 
He washed his face in the frying pan, 
Combed his hair in the wagon wheel, 
And died with the toothache in his heel. 
(New Dundee.) 


I had a banjo. 


I had a banjo, 
And the strings were made of twine; 
And all the tunes that I could play 
Was “I wish that girl was mine!”’ 
(Woodstock.) 
1 Known also in Ottawa. (E. B.) 
2 Also in Brant County (F. W. W.) and in Ottawa (E. B.). 
3 Also in Brant County. (F. W. W.) 
4 Compare Waugh, p. 61. 
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Religious Song. 


The following is the burthen of a “‘ New” Mennonite camp-meeting 
and revival-meeting song, repeated almost ad infinitum: — 





Oh, you can’t go to heaven with a mustache on; (ter)! 
Oh, you can’t go to heaven when you die. 


GEOLOGICAL SURVEY, OTTAWA. 


1 A mustache is considered a badge of worldliness, as it is among other sects, such as 
the Mennonites, Amish, Herrenleute, and Tunkers (Dunkards). 
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FOLK-LORE COLLECTED AT ROEBUCK, GRENVILLE 
COUNTY, ONTARIO. 


BY W. J. WINTEMBERG. 


I COLLECTED the following notes on folk-lore in the summer of 1912, 
while I was engaged in archeological field-work for the Geological 
Survey of Canada. Much more material could have been collected 
had time permitted. 

The people at Roebuck are mostly Irish Protestants; there are also a 
few Scotch; and many of the people of English descent are of the 
United Empire Loyalist stock. 

I also cite some data from Lanark and Leeds Counties. 


LORE ABOUT NATURAL PHENOMENA. 


1. An old couple living near Mountain, fifteen miles or more north- 
east of Roebuck, under whose roof I took shelter during a rainstorm, 
told me that if there was a rainbow in the morning, there would be 
another storm, and gave me the following rhyme: — 


Rainbow in the morning, 
Sailor’s warning; 
Rainbow at night, 
Sailor’s delight. 


ANIMAL-LORE. 


2. If you kill crickets, other crickets will eat holes in your clothes. 
3. To kill toads causes the cows to give bloody milk. 


FOLK-MEDICINE. 


4. One of our old neighbors is said to have always put a Bible under 
his pillow, so that he would not get the nightmare. 

5. If you cut your finger-nails every Friday, you will never have a 
toothache.! 

6. To cure rheumatism, cut your finger-nails, put the parings with a 
lock of your hair in a hole bored in a maple-tree, and then plug up the 
hole. Do this secretly, and as long as the tree lives you will be free 
from rheumatism. 

7. To cure a snake-bite, kill a hen, open its breast, and put the en- 
trails around the wound.” 

1 Compare John G. Bourke, “Popular Medicine, Customs, and Superstitions of the 
Rio Grande” (JAFL 7 : 136); and Hoffman, op. cit., p. 242. 


2 In Devonshire, England, according to Dyer’s English Folk-Lore (p. 137), ‘a chicken 
is killed, and the wound thrust into the stomach, and there allowed to remain till the 
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MISCELLANEOUS LORE. 


8. ANCIENT GRAVES. — The occurrence of graves on the Roebuck 
site made the spot uncanny to a few of the people, and after nightfall, 
as Scott says, — 


‘Grey superstition’s whisper dread, 
Debarr’d the spot to vulgar tread.” 


During my stay at Roebuck I lived in a tent amid the graves in the 
middle of the site, and was regarded by some as very courageous. 
A local Irishman, in fact, informed me that no amount of money would 
tempt him to sleep on the hill. An old Irish woman formerly residing 
in the neighborhood claimed that any one living on the place would be 
unlucky, and that whoever ventured to plough the site would die soon 
after. It is said that, as this warning was not heeded by the owner of 
one of the fields covered by the site, he died shortly afterwards. The 
son also ploughed the field, and received the same warning. 

9. The same woman once told a man who had dug up the upper part 
of a human skull, and placed it on top of his head in sport, that he 
would meet with some misfortune. 

10. THE DEviIvL’s Footstrep. — ‘The Indians had discovered, about 
a mile west of the Court-House, Brockville, a sloping rock in which ap- 
peared a track made apparently by indenture in the rock of the foot of 
a man with a moccasin on. This rock became known as the Devil’s 
Rock.” ? 

11. BURIED TREASURE. — Two old Irishmen once dug for a treasure 
supposedly buried near the western end of the Roebuck prehistoric 
Indian village site. It seems that the location of the spot had been 
revealed by a clairvoyant. The two men repaired to the spot at mid- 
night, and dug down until they heard their shovels on the treasure- 
chest; but just then a yoke of spectral oxen and their driver ap- 
peared. One of the men exclaimed, ‘“‘By God, look at that!” and 
with that the treasure disappeared. The hole these men dug may 
still be seen. 

I was told that the man, in speaking, broke the spell; for, in order 
successfully to raise a treasure, absolute silence must be maintained. 


bird becomes cold. If the flesh of the bird, when cold, assumes a dark color, it is believed 
that the cure is effected, and that the virus has been extracted from the sufferer; if, how- 
ever, . . . the flesh retains its natural color, then the poison has been absorbed into the 
system of the bitten person.’’ See also Bourke, op. cit., p. 140, for a similar cure for 
insect-bites. 

! This, of course, is merely a transference of the Irish belief in the inviolability of the 
fairy forts or raths. 

? From History of Leeds and Grenville, Ontario, 1749-1879, by T. W. H. Leavitt 
(Brockville, 1879), p. 197. 
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The story is also told of another spot a short distance southwest of 
the Roebuck village site. Here, however, the apparition consisted of 
two large sows.! 

12. THE GIFT OF ForEsIGHT. — “At an early date there lived in the 
vicinity of Kilmarnock, on the north side of the Rideau River, a man 
by the name of Crouch, who claimed to have the gift of foresight. 
Many old and respected settlers believed that he received warnings of 
the approaching death of any person who resided in the settlement, 
According to the testimony of his wife, who bore the reputation of 
being a Christian woman, Crouch would frequently retire to bed, 
where in vain would he seek slumber; restless and uneasy, he would 
toss from side to side, at times groaning and muttering names of the 
departed. Do what he would to shake off the mysterious spell, in the 
end he was compelled to submit. Rising, he would quickly dress him- 
self, take his canoe and paddle across the river, where he declared he 
always found waiting a spectral funeral-procession, which he would 
follow to the graveyard, where all the rites and ceremonies would be 
performed. Crouch, having watched the ghostly mourners fade away, 
would then return home, retire to rest, and sink into a profound slum- 
ber. It was always with the greatest difficulty that Mrs. Crouch could 
ever elicit from her husband the name of the party whose death had 
been heralded. It is related of the late Samuel Rose, that upon one 
occasion [ when ] he was in the company of Crouch, in crossing a com- 
mon, both saw a light. Crouch exclaimed, ‘‘ Did you hear that cry?” 
— ‘‘No!” replied Mr. Rose. ‘‘Oh!” said the fatalist, ‘it was the cry 
of a child,” the name of which he gave. In a few days the child 
breathed its last. Upon another occasion he predicted the death of a 
man named McIntyre. Colonel Hurd of Burritt’s Rapids informs us 
that he knew Crouch, and that far and wide he was regarded with 
terror by the children, who had learned from their parents his supposed 
power of communing with the spirits of the departed.” * 


BOOK RHYMES. 
(For “‘ Preface.’’) 


13. P for Peter, 
R for roe, 
E for Elizabeth, 
F for foe, 
A for Anne, 
C for cat, 
E for Elizabeth, 
Long-tailed rat. 
(V. B. Hutton.) 
1 In many of these buried-treasure stories the apparitions usually appear in order to 


draw forth some exclamation from the diggers. 
2 History of Leeds and Grenville, etc., p. 88. 
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14. Peter 
Ross 
Eats 
Fish, 
Alligators 
Catch 
Eels, 
Eels 
Catch 
Alligators, 
Father 
Eats 
Raw 
Potatoes.! 


(V. B. H.) 


COUNTING-OUT RHYMES. 


15. Eeney, meeny, miny, moe, etc. (Same as in Oxford and Water- 
loo Counties, No. 127, p. 150; from V. B. H.) 


16. Eeny, meeny, mony, my, 
Bacelony, bony, sty, 
Ara-wara, brown bear, 
Acka-wacka, we, wo, wack. 


(J. Hutton.) 
£7. Airy, eyery, ickory, Ann, 
Fillicy, fallacy, Nicholas, John, 


Avey, quavey, Nicholas, Navy, 
Stickelum, stackelum, buck. 


(V. B. H.) 


18. Mumbly, mumbly in the pot, 
How many monkeys have I got? 
One, two, three, and out goes he. 
(V. B. H.) 


19. In another, one of the players says, ‘‘My mother sent me down 
street to buy a new dress,” and then, pointing at one of the others, 
asks, ‘‘Which color do you like best?” The player responds with the 
name of a color, say, ‘‘white.’”’ The first player then spells it out, and 
the one on whom the last letter falls is “‘out.’”’ (V. B. H.) 


GEOLOGICAL SURVEY, OTTAWA. 


1 I collected the same rhyme at Mahone Bay, Nova Scotia, in 1913. 
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FOLK-LORE FROM OTTAWA AND VICINITY. 


BY F. EILEEN BLEAKNEY. 


THE following folk-lore data are remembered from childhood 
(1898-1907). The majority of these were learned at home or at 
school, and were known orally only; a few may perhaps have been 
derived from books of nursery-rhymes. ‘The melodies were recorded 
and prepared by Mr. C. M. Barbeau. 


RIGMAROLES.! 


1. The Ragman and the Bagman. 
f — . ,_ A 
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do— ye nas harm*Thaeare Pear mane ty my song_,And this is the frst ave just gone along. 


A ragman and a bagman came to a farmer’s barn. 

Said the ragman to the bagman, “I'll do ye nae harm.” 
There are forty verses to my song, 

And this is the first one just gone along. 


A ragman and a bagman came to a farmer’s barn, 

Said the ragman to the bagman, “I'll do ye nae harm.” 
There are forty verses to my song, 

And this is the second one just gone along. . 


This rigmarole, as well as the following one, were used as cradle- 
songs. That of the ragman is repeated again and again, each time 
substituting, in the last line, the next consecutive number up to forty, 
if desired. 

2. Sandy's Mill. 
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Savdy lot the aun tie ai dillls mage hen tea station b 


1 Both these rigmaroles were learned from Mr. J. R. Jackson, Ottawa, who remembers 
having first heard the former at college in Toronto about thirty years ago, and the latter at 
Kingston. Neither of them has appeared in print so far as is known. 
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Savdy, "Will yo lend me your mill?" lend you the mill,"said San---dy. 


Sandy lent the man the mill, 

And the man got the loan of Sandy’s mill. 

Said the man to Sandy, “Will you lend me your mill?’? — 
“T’ll lend you the mill,” said Sandy. 

Sandy lent the man the mill, etc.! 


GAMES AND GAME-SONGS. 

3. Little Sally Waters.? 
A number of children join hands and form a circle. In the centre 
sits ‘little Sally Waters,’’ one of the children previously chosen by 


some counting-out rhyme. The children circle about, singing; and 
as they sing, “‘little Sally Waters’ acts out the words of the song: — 





Lit--tle Sal-ly Wa--ters, sit--ting in the sun, Gy-ing and weep.---ng— 





for a young man. “Rise up—Sal--ly! Pipe a---way your tears; 
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held. Sa-lute yoo wife and kiss your sweet,And then rise up up--on your feet. 


Little Sally Waters, 
Sitting in the sun, 
Crying and weeping 
For a young man. 


1 Repeated indefinitely. * Compare pp 55 and 147. 
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“Rise up, Sally! 

Wipe away your tears; 
Fly to the east, 

And fly to the west, 
And fly to the very one 
That you love best.” 


Sally then chooses a partner, who now stands beside her in the centre, 
and the other children continue, — 


‘Now you're married, 

You must agree. 

Feed your wife 

On sugar and tea. 

You must be kind, 

You must be good, 

And make your wife 

Chop all the wood. 

And on the carpet you must kneel 
As fast as grass grows in the field. 
Salute your wife and kiss your sweet, 
And then rise up upon your feet. 


The game is then repeated, with the chosen partner this time as 
“little Sally Waters.”’ 





4. The Farmer in the Dell. 


For a description of the game, see p. 51, No. 635. 





farm: tw fee dell, The farm--er in the dell, 





Beigh---0 the darty! The farm-...7 in the dal. 


The farmer in the dell, . 
The farmer in the dell, 
Heigho the derry-o! 

The farmer in the dell. 


5. Billy Boy.' 


The following stanza is the only one remembered of several in the 
original version. The other stanzas referred to sweeping, washing, 





1 Compare p. 78. 
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and other household duties, each one of which was imitated by the 
child singing the song. 
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“lan you make a cherry - pie, Bil--ly boy, Bil—ly boy? Can you male a cherry. 





pie, Charming Bi-ly__” T can make a cher---ry---pie Qwick as a 





at anwirkits ee, 1 cm make a cher--ry...pie, Charm--ing 


“Can you make a cherry-pie, 
Billy boy, Billy boy? 

Can you make a cherry-pie, 
Charming Billy?” 

“T can make a cherry-pie 
Quick as a cat can wink its eye, 

I can make a cherry-pie, 
Charming Billy.” 


6. French and English. 


The game of “ French and English’’ is played by any even number 
of girls and boys, usually ten or twelve. Two captains are first desig- 
nated, and each alternately chooses his partners. The game is played 
on a large rectangular lawn or lot, and a dividing-line is distinctly 
marked out in the middle. Some conspicuous object, usually an old 
hat, called the ‘‘gag,”’ is placed by each captain at the back of his lot. 
The object of the players on each side is to capture the “‘gag”’ of their 
opponents and bring it “home” without himself being captured or even 
touched by any of ‘“‘the enemy.” If touched or caught while trying 
to capture the ‘‘gag,’’ a player is made prisoner, and must stand beside 
the ‘‘gag”’ of his opponents until he is freed by one of his own partners. 
Sometimes there is a long line of prisoners on one side, each one of 
whom, though he must be touching another, stretches out his arms as 
far as he can, thus getting as near as possible to the dividing-line. 
It is then an easy matter to “‘free’’ them all by merely touching the 
last man in the line. The winning of the game consists in the success- 
ful capture of the “gag” of the opponents by either side. It is re- 
peated over and over until the players are tired out. 
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7. Haul away, pull away. 


A game somewhat similar to No. 6, and much more commonly 


known, is that of ‘‘ Haul away, pull away.” 


“gag.” 


In this game there is no 


The object of the opposing sides is merely to capture prisoners 


by hauling them over to their own sides, where they must remain, as in 
the foregoing game, until they are freed by one of their own partners, 
The game in this case is won when one side has captured all the players 


of the opposing side. 


SONGS, RHYMES, AND FORMUL2. 
8. The Sailor Boy. 
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gmeall boats as they pass by, That may in’_gpure fw my sai-lor boy.” 


1 This song, and also Nos. 9 and 10, have been taught me by my aunts, the Misses 
Boville, who learned them about forty years ago from ballad-singers in the streets of 
Belfast, Ireland. These singers, who were often old sailors or soldiers, went about from 





“O father, father! get me a boat, 

That on the ocean I may float, 

To watch the small boats as they pass by, 
That I may inquire for my sailor boy.” 


They had not long sailéd on the deep 

Till a boat of Frenchmen they chanced to meet. 
“‘O captain, captain! tell me true, 

Does my love Willie sail on board with you?” 


‘What kind of clothes does your Willie wear? 
What kind of a lad is your Willie dear?’’ — 
“‘A jacket of the royal blue. 

He is easily known, for his heart is true.” 


“‘'T was on yon green isle as we passed by; 
*Twas there we lost a fine sailor-boy. 
He wore a jacket of the royal blue, 


“‘Make me a grave both broad and long, 
And at head and feet put a marble stone; 
And in the middle a turtle-dove, 

To show the world that I died of love.” 





place to place with their ballads, printed on loose sheets, slung over theirarm. The saying, 
“There is a hole in the ballad,”” meaning that one has partly forgotten a song, probably 


originated from this custom, and the fact that such sheets were sometimes torn. 


pare p. 170.) 
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9. The Tinner. 





Game, all ye de~cent tel-lows, And lis-ten to my song! I---t is abata 





tin-ne; And it went de-tain you long. The tin--ner had a wife, And he loved her ver--y 





dear; But ____ evlel--ry op-- por---tw---ni-ty He went up-on the beer. 


Come, all ye decent fellows, 
And listen to my song! 

It is about a tinner, 
And it won’t detain you long. 


The tinner had a wife, 

And he loved her very dear; 
But every opportunity 

He went upon the beer. 


10. At Sebastopol. 


-bas-to---pol_ the Russians Hed . They ld their wound--ed and 





sure Gat day the rivers ran red With the blood that was shed at Mb-- ma: They 


» a’ 4? » 
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Ls | ell 


had to lie om te cldgremd;No tent norshel--ter cvuld_— be famd. Next 





manning rae a bun—_ig an I cer the hearts at M—ma: 
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At Sebastopol the Russians fled. 

They left their wounded and their dead; 
And I am sure that day the rivers ran red 
With the blood that was shed at Alma. 


They had to lie on the cold ground; 
No tent nor shelter could be found. 
Next morning rose a burning sun 
To cheer the hearts, at Alma. 


11. Widdy Dunn. 





Theres a charming little wid--on,dad her name is ov the door, And bats 





where the children tray their chen-ing- gun. She sella taffy for a pen~my Aad her 





name is on the dew, And theres mu-sic iv the face of Wid dy Dunn. Lee-na lanna, 





starry ban-na, Ep--py day; oerTy me! Tittle bid-to-ap, 





Put yor dad-trs up, For theres mu-sice in the taco of Wid dy Downe 


There’s a charming little widow, 

And her name is on the door, 

And that’s where the children buy their chewing-gum. 
She sells taffy for a penny, 

And her name is on the door, 

And there’s music in the face of Widdy Dunn. 


Refrain. 
Leena lanna, starry banna, 
Happy day, boys, for every one! 
Little buttercup, 
Put your shutters up, 
For there’s music in the face of Widdy Dunn. 


1 Learned by my mother about twenty-five years ago, in the vicinity of Ottawa. 
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12. Ikey Daw.} 






There was @ man named. F hey Das, Who baughta goat just tam the stall. He bought that 


) MW, _ Fad f last dense ‘ —— 











- a? a tiie t t 
godt, ohyesthe.... Ho ciel again, he cred in pain bughalip the shirxlthgat te train. 


There was a man named Ikey Daw, 

Who bought a goat just from the stall. 

He bought that goat, — oh, yes! he did, — 
He bought that goat just for the}kid. 


One day that goat so slick and fine 
Stole a red shirt from off the line. 
When Ikey Daw missed that red shirt, 
He vowed he’d pound that goat to dirt. 


He took him to a railway-track, 

And tied him there not very slack. 

But when that goat heard the big train come, 
He cried so hard he lost a lung; 


He cried again, he cried in pain, 
Coughed up the shirt, and flagged the train. 
; 13. Valentine’s Day. 


The rose is red, the violet’s blue, 
Sugar is sweet and so are you; 

And so is the one who sends you this, 
And when we meet we'll have a kiss.” 


Nursery Rhymes. 


14. Eye-winker, 
Eye-blinker, 
i Nose-dropper, 
Mouth-eater, 
Chinchopper, chinchopper, chinchopper.® 


1 This song was taught to me about fifteen years ago by a nurse who had learned it at 
Saranac Lake, N.Y. 
? Compare p. 98, No. 202. 
’ A variant is, — 
Eye-winker, 
Tantinker, 
Nose-dropper, 
Mouth-taster, 
Chinchopper, chinchopper, chinchopper. 
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This rhyme is said to small children. With the first line, lift up the 
child’s eyelid, close it with the second, touch the tip of the nose and 
mouth with the third and fourth respectively, and with the fifth lift 
the chin up and down several times, imitating a chopping noise. 

15. Asimilar nursery rhyme is, — 


Knock at the door, 
Peep in, 
Lift the latch, r 
And walk right in. 


16. Open your mouth and shut your eyes, 
And in your mouth you'll find a prize. 


a7. Peas porridge hot, 
Peas porridge cold, 
Peas porridge in the pot, 
Nine days old.! 


Two people repeat this rhyme, clapping both hands on the table at 
the word ‘‘peas,”’ the hands together at ‘porridge,’”’ and both hands 
against the open palms of the other at the word “‘hot.” This is done 
rhythmically throughout the verse, which is repeated many times with 
increasing speed. 





18. Tom, Tom, the piper’s son, 
Stole a pig and away he run. 
The pig was eat, 
And Tom was beat, 
And Tom went roaring down the street.? 


Taunting Rhymes. 


19. Nigger, nigger, never die, 
Black face and shiny eye, 
Turned-up nose and pointed toes,’ 
That’s the way the nigger goes. 


20. Giddy, giddy gout, 
With your shirt-tail out! 
Giddy, giddy gin, 
With your shirt-tail in! 
1 Compare p. 110. 
2 Compare p.113. The following version is found in Lincolnshire (cf. Rustic Speech and 
Folklore, by M. E. Wright, p. 120): — 


“Tom, Tom, the baker's son, 

Stole a wig, and away he run; 

The wig was eat, and Tom was beat, 
And Tom went roaring down the street.” 


* Compare p. 61, No. 671. 
4 Compare p. 149. 
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21. A diller, a dollar, 
A ten o'clock scholar, 
Why did you come so late? ! 


BELIEFS, OMENS, AND SUPERSTITIONS. 


1. It is believed by some people that toads fall with the rain. This 
belief was also held by the natives of New France in Colonial days, 
according to Lescarbot.? 

2. Bites of an unusual appearance on the hands or face are usually 
attributed to spiders. 

3. The crying of a loon in the sky is a sign of rain within a few hours. 

4. The appearance of crows forecasts good or evil, according to the 
following dictum: — 

One for sorrow; 
Two for joy; 
Three for a wedding. 


5. When black ducks migrate early in the autumn, it is a sign of the 
near approach of winter. 

6. Wearing rubber in any form on the feet in fine weather will cause 
inflammation of the eyes. If a layer of leather is between the sole of 
the foot and the rubber, it counteracts the ill effects. 

7. If a small piece of uncooked beefsteak is rubbed on a wart and 
then buried, the wart will disappear.* 

8. If the same match is used to light the cigarettes of three men, one 
of them is sure to die. This is believed especially among soldiers. 
(Probably English.) 

9. To tell the time when without a watch, blow off the down from 
a ripe dandelion, counting the number of times required to remove it 
all. The hour of day will be indicated by the number of the last blow. 


LOVE, COURTSHIP, AND MARRIAGE. 


10. The following formula is used for fortune-telling when one is 
cutting open an apple, the number of seeds determining the result. 
The ending has been forgotten. 

















1 Compare p. 121. 

* Reference made from memory. 

* This was often practised by a maid in the household, who stated that it was a positive 
cure. 
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One, I love; 

Two, I love; 

Three, I love, I say; 

Four, I love with all my heart; 

Five, I cast away. 

Six, she loves; 

Seven, he loves; 

Eight, they both love; 

Nine, they marry; 

Ten, they tarry; 

That’s what the daisies say. 
(Compare p. 95.) 


11. To determine whether or not a lover is faithful, one by one pick 
off the petals of a daisy, saying alternately, ‘‘He loves me,”’ ‘‘he loves 
me not,”’ with each petal. The last one will give a truthful verdict. 

12. To determine which of two lovers one should marry, a piece 
of loaf-sugar is placed upright in a teaspoon partly submerged in a cup 
of tea, and the names of the respective lovers given to the left and right 
side of the sugar. Melting at the bottom, the sugar will fall to one 
side, thus determining the name of the fortunate lover. 

13. A lighted match is sometimes used in a similar way for fortune- 
telling. The charred part of the burning match will soon fall either 
to the right or the left, and thus decide the fate of the two lovers in- 
dicated. 

CHRISTMAS. 


14. On Christmas eve, in the neighborhood of Belfast, Ireland, young 
boys gather together and dress themselves up, supposedly in imitation 
of cavaliers, by pulling their shirts out over their trousers, and wearing 
on their heads large hats made from folded newspaper, with paper 
fringes and a large paper tassel on top. The boys go from house to 
house, bursting noisily in at the door, and in turn each one steps out 
and recites his verse. They are given money, apples, nuts, etc., by 
the people whose houses they enter.! 


First boy. 
Here comes I, Beelzebub, 
And over my shoulder I carry my club, 
And in my hand a dripping-pan, 
I think myself a jolly old man. 


Second boy [carrying broom over his shoulder]. 


Here comes I, wee devil Doubt. 

If you don’t give me money, I'll sweep you all out. 

For it’s money I want, and money I crave. 

If you don’t give me money, I'll sweep you all to your grave. 


1 The information is from the Misses Boville, who well remember the ceremony from 
their childhood in Ireland, about forty years ago. 
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Third boy [representing Oliver Cromwell]. 


Here comes I, long Copper Nose, 
I fought the jolly Dutchmen, as you may well suppose. 
I fought the jolly Dutchmen until their hearts did quake. 


WISHING. 


15. Star light, star bright, 
First star I’ve seen to-night. 
I wish I may, I wish I might, 
Get the wish I wish to-night.! 


16. If one wishes on seeing a load of hay, the wish will be realized, 
provided one does not look up again until the load is out of sight. 


COLLOQUIAL SAYINGS. 


17. Anything that cannot easily be classified is said disparagingly 
to be “neither fish, flesh, nor good red herring.” 

18. When a sarcastic remark has no effect whatever on the person 
to whom it is addressed, it is said to ‘‘roll like water off a duck’s back.” 


TONGUE-TWISTERS. 


19. (Q.) How much wood would a woodchuck chuck, 
~If a woodchuck could chuck wood? 


(A.) Just as much wood as a woodchuck would 
If a woodchuck could chuck wood.? 


20. Bread and butter, bread and butter, 
Thith, thith, thith! 


21. She sells sea-shells down by the seashore.* 


RIDDLES. 
22. Why is a crow? — Because (be-caws). 


23, Four fingers and a thumb, 
Yet flesh and bone have I none.‘ 
A glove. 


VicTORIA MusEuM, OTTAWA. 


1 Compare Wintemberg, Grey County, p. 84, No. 12. 
2? Compare p. 63. ® Compare Waugh, p. 62. * Compare p. 70, No. 806. 
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FOLK-SONGS. 


BY C. M. BARBEAU. 





I. THE SAILOR Boy.! 





Ht was ear--- ly, —- ear----- ly, ear----ly in the spring, ___ Me 





love and ]______. went to serve ___. the King. The night [had] been 


— 
— Ss A ee ce 
A Cs a aX 





























float, And watch the French fleet ____ [while 





sails by]; Andithere Imust] in-quire — for __ my — sai --- lor boy.” 


1 Recorded in September, 1917, at Tadousac, Quebec, from Edward Hovington, aged 
90, formerly a lumber-jack and canoeman in the employ of the Hudson Bay Company. 
While Hovington’s father was a Scotch-Canadian, his mother—named Auclair—was a 
French-Canadian from Beauce County, P.Q. Among his large repertory of French ballads 
and songs, Hovington happened to remember a few English or American ones, which 
we are presenting here. Hovington learned ‘‘The Sailor Boy”’ over seventy years ago, 
while spending the winter at Sept-Iles, Quebec, from an old-country Irishman named 
Patrick McGouch, a laborer, who knew a large number of songs. (Phonograph record 
No. 447, Victoria Museum, Ottawa.) (Compare p. 162.) 
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It was early, early in the spring, 

Me love and I went to serve the King. 

The night [had] been stormy, and the wind bl[ew] high, 
Which parted me and my sailor boy. 


“‘O father, father! get me a boat; 

For it’s on the ocean I will float, 

And watch the French fleet [while it sails by]; 
[There I must] inquire for my sailor boy.” 


I had not sailed far on to the deep 

Till a French frigate I chanced to meet. 
“Come, tell me, tell me, my jovial crew! 

Is my love Jummy on board with you?”’ — 


“Oh, no, dear lady! he is not here; 

For he was drownded not far from here. 
’Twas [near] that green island, as we pass by. 
’Tis there we lost your fine sailor boy.” 


She wrung her hands and [tore] her hair 
Like a virgin that falls into despair. 

Her little boat began to rake around. 
“What shall I do when my Jimmy is gone? 


““Come, all [the] young ladies dressed in black, 
And all the young sailors dressed in blue! 

And the sail tip toppers all dressed in blue! 
For ’tis now w’will mourn for my sailor boy!” 


2. AN AMERICAN FRIGATE.! 


ol 18 



























mers | a am a } a a 
ed * os v © i gg le 7 
et by name, Mount-ed guns____ for----- ty-----four, And 
fu j = | . 4 
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from New_York she — came Fra cruise in the 


1 From Edward Hovington, who learned it in the Chicoutimi lumber-camps, seventy- 
three years ago, from a middle-aged American workman, whose sister was married to 
Fabien Boulianne, a Canadian living at Tadousac. (Phonograph record No. 449, Victoria 
Museum, Ottawa.) 















Ghan-nel of Old Eng woos lands fune. [Proud was} its 


named. We__had not sailed to-geth-er long_SBe-lore two 





sails we spied, 4 large trr-ty....furAnda twenty 


Note. — The zigzag sign at the end means “‘etc.”’ in music script. 


An American frigate, 
Called ‘‘ Rich[ard]’’! by name, 
Mounted guns forty-four, 
From New York she came 
For a cruise in the Channel 
Of Old England’s fame. 
[Proud was] its noble commander; 
Paul Jo[nes] was he named. 


We had not sailed together long 
Before two sails we spied, — 
A large forty-four 
And a twenty likewise; 
And fifty bright ships 
In were loaded with stores. 
The convoys stood in 
For the old Yorkshire shore. 


At twelve the next day 
We came alongside. 
What a loud-speaking trumpet 
Whence came [what she] cried: 
‘Come and serve me quick! 
I'll hail you no more; 
Or else a broadside 
Into you I'll pour.” 


1 We have been informed at the last moment that the text here refers to ‘‘ Bonhomme 


Richard.” 
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We fought four glasses, 
Four glasses so hard, 
Till forty sailor men 
Were dead on the spot; 
And fifty-five more 
Lay bleeding, while 
The thundering loud cannon 
From Paul Jo[nes] did roar. 


Our carpenter being frightened, 
To Paul Jo[nes] he s{aid], 
“Our ship, she leaks water 
Since fighting to-day.” 
And Paul Jo[nes] made answer 
In the height of his pride, 
“If we can do no better, 
W’ will sink alongside!” 


The ‘‘Capress” ! went around 
Our ship for to rake; 

Which made the proud heart 
Of the English to wake. 

For the shot flew so hot, 
We could not stand it long, 

Till the bold British colors 
For the English came down. 


‘‘Oh, now, me brave boys! 

We have taken a rich prize, — 
A launch forty-four, 

And twenty likewise, 
And fifty bright ships 

In well-loaded with stores, 
For to convoy 

To the Yorkshire shore.” 


Lord help the poor mother 
That ha[s] risen for to weep! 
For the last of her sons 
Lays in the fathomless deep! 


3. OVER THE MOUNTAINS.” 





Pie Sat-—---ur-—day—____ night, ____ The moon it shined bright; 


1 An English frigate. 
? Sung by E. Hovington, Tadousac, who learned it from an English sailor seventy-two 
years ago. (Phonograph record No. 448, Victoria Museum, Ottawa.) 
VOL. 31.—NO. I19.—I2 
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1 first took a no~tion to mar-ry. / put on mehat, a-sway I did ga. 


~ 





You think Sd be in ahurry Wher | drew b the 





placeWhere she of-tr had bent Me heart gave a bounce Whey charmer I 





oem; But I took off me hatAnd Ibade her good----doy. “Would you cme] 


2nd 





> 


, with me o-ver te maun-tains?”—“0h! what a no--ton is this You have gt in 





yur head? Im glad b see you soon mar-ry."—“0h! iu is 





twelve o'clock, And we should bein bed.”-—"Speak clase,ar mama will hear you!” 
The Saturday night, 
The moon it shined bright; 
I first took a notion to marry. 
I put on me hat, away I did go. 
You think I’d be in a hurry 
When I drew to the place 
Where she often had been! 
Me heart gave a bounce 
When my charmer I saw; 
But I took off me hat 
And I bade her good-day. 


“TWould you come] with me over the mountains?” — 
“Oh! what a notion is this 
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You have got in your head? 

I’m glad to see you soon marry.”’ — 

“Oh! it is twelve o’clock, 

And we should be in bed.” — 

“Speak close, or mama will hear you!” — 
“Oh! but just right, it is [now] time; 

We courted a year; I think it will do. 

And before I go to bed 

I’ll get married with you, 

If you wander with me over the mountains.” — 


“Oh! if I had any love with you, 

It might be with pride, 

It might be with wonder. 

[But] my parents... 

Will swear revenge on me, 

My parents with prlide]”... 

“Oh! but let them, let them 

Talken and talken away. 

Consult with yourself, 

For ’tis very near day. 

I don’t care a fig 

What the whole of them says, 

If I once had you over the mountains.’”’ — 
‘Oh! but now I’ll reserve, 

For at home I will stay. 

I think it’s much and better.” — 

“Oh, well! Farewell again, 

My love! I’m away, 

For that puts an end to the matter.” — 
‘‘Oh, stop, stop for a moment, 
Till I get my shoes!”” — 

Me heart gave a bounce 

When I hea[rd] the glad news. 
And she drew to the lad. 

“T hope you will excuse 

My sensibility, over the mountains!” 


4. MARY ANN.! 
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while! For the skp is rea-dy, And the wind blows high, 4nd 

? Edward Hovington, Tadousac, our informant, learned this song about seventy years 

ago from an Irish sailor whom a colonel had brought with him from Quebec, on board his 
yacht. (Phonograph record No. 447, Victoria Museum, Ottawa.) 








I an bond — a—way For te sa, Ma---ry 4am; 4nd I am 





bond — a---way For thee sea, Ma---ry dan. Dh, dont you see [the] 





dove, you know, Har sit-ting m yon-der___ stile, La-ment -ing the 





loss OF her own true--lme? dad so am | __. fr you, Mary Ann. 


Farewell, my own true-love! 
Farewell for a while! 

For the ship is ready, 

And the wind blows high, 
And I am bound away 

For the sea, Mary Ann.! 


1 The last two lines are repeated twice. 
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Oh, don’t you see [the] dove, you know, 
Her sitting on yonder stile, 

Lamenting the loss 

Of h[er] own true-love? 

And so am I for you, Mary Ann. 





A lobster in the lobster-pot, 

And a bluefish in the brook, 

Might suffer some; 

But [it] cannot compare 

[To what] I bear for you, Mary Ann. 
Farewell, my own true-love! 


Sugar enough for two, 
And a great big bowl 
For to mix it in, 

[And] to make a drink 
To my own Mary Ann! 


My Mary Ann, my Mary Ann! 
Mary Ann, Mary Ann, Mary Ann! [bis] 
My dear little own Mary Ann! 












2 The text of this verse is incoherent. 
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5. COME, COME! ! 


(Wonder-song for a child.) 
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maid! Will you ome around fojme? Come and take me —_— fa----thers bee. 


Come, come, pretty maid! 

Will you come around [to] me? 
Come and take me father’s snock. 
There’s a snock, snock, there, (bis) 
There’s a snocke, there’s a snocke, 
There is another snock there. 


Come, come, pretty maid! 

Will you come around [to] me? 
Come and take me father’s boo. 
There’s a boo, woo, there, (bis) 
There’s a booe, there’s a booe, 
There is another boo there. 


Come, come, pretty maid! 

Will you come around [to] me? 
Come and take me father’s quack. 
There’s a quack, quack, there, (bis) 
There’s a quacke, there’s a quacke, 
There is another quack there. 


Come, come, pretty maid! 
Will you come around [to] me? 
Come and take me father’s hnff.? 


1 Recorded at Tadousac from Edward Hovington, who learned it when a child from his 
father. (Phonograph record No. 459, Victoria Museum, Ottawa.) 
? Brief but energetic aspirations through the nose, like snoring. 
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There’s a hnff, hnff, there, (bis) 
There’s a hnff, there’s a hnff, 
There is another hnff there. 


Come, come, pretty maid! 

Will you come around [to] me? 
Will you take me father’s quink? 
There’s a quink, quink, there, (bis) 
There’s a quinke, there’s a quinke, 
There is another guink there. 


Come, come, pretty maid! 

Will you come around [to] me? 
Come and take me father’s cock. 
There’s a cock, cock, there, (bis) 
There’s a cocke, there's a cocke, 
There is another cock there. 


6. NUTS IN MAY.! 














Here we go gath-(cring muds in May, Nuts in May, nuts in May, Here we go 





: dr; ; Dae a Sun-- morn - -- ing. : 
guth- (ring muls iv. May , . = oh? yo ag morn - ---ing. y 


7. THE MULBERRY-BUSH.2 





This is the way weg to shol, Go t shol,p t 





school, This is the way we go to school, we go to school, in the morning 


1 The words of two complete versions of this song have been recorded by Messrs. 
Waugh and Wintemberg (see pp. 47, 147). _We recorded the tune from children on Second 
Avenue, Ottawa, who were singing it while going through the appropriate motions (June, 
1917). The song was also known with slight variants to at least three other Ottawa in- 
formants in our vicinity. 

2 Recorded from Miss Ernestine Larocque of Ottawa, Ont., who learned it at school 
about twenty years ego. Every action spoken of in the different verses was dramatized. 
Compare p. 54, No. 637. 
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This is the way we go to school, 
Go to school, go to school, 

This is the way we go to school, 

We go to school, in the morning. 


This is the way we wash our hands, 
Wash our hands, etc. 


This is the way we wash our face, 
Wash our face, etc. 


VICTORIA MusSEUM, OTTAWA. 
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WATER-BEINGS IN SHETLANDIC FOLK-LORE, AS RR. 
MEMBERED BY SHETLANDERS IN BRITISH 
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INTRODUCTION. 


It has often been pointed out that two or three generations ago the 
Shetland Islands would have yielded a rich harvest to the folklorist. 
This would have proved almost equally true only a generation ago; 
but all is now fast passing away under modern conditions and the new 
environment. Although most of the practices have now fallen into 
disuse, and little or no faith is preserved in the old beliefs, much valu- 
able material is still retained in the memory of the people. 

Many writers have in recent years collected and published much of 
the folk-lore of the Islands,! but no systematic and adequate efforts 

1 The following publications have been quoted: — 

Black, G. F. County Folk-Lore, Orkney and Shetland Islands (Publications of the Folk- 
Lore Society, London, 1901). This is a compilation of the folk-lore of the islands, 
chiefly from the writings of Blind, Saxby, Edmonston, Burgess, Laurenson, Stewart, 
Tudor, and many others. Cited Black, quoting Blind, Laurenson, or Saxby, etc., 
as the case may be. 
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have been made in this direction. Thus, no doubt, much has either 

been lost or remains unrecorded. This is particularly true, I believe, 

of the traditional narratives and of practices of various kinds. No 

scientific comparative study of the available printed information as a 

whole has been undertaken up to the present time, so far as my 

knowledge goes.! 

Shetlandic folk-lore, in my opinion, is decidedly Scandinavian in 
character, as many of the surviving beliefs, practices, and tales are 
identical with those lately current in the Fzroe Islands, Iceland, 
and Norway. This is, moreover, in accord with the history of the 
country. 

Settlement from Norway was commenced by the Vikings probably 
late in the sixth or early in the seventh century,? and was continued, no 
doubt, throughout the next three centuries. From the ninth century 
(commencing with the subjugation of the Viking inhabitants by King 
Harald Harfagri) to late in the fifteenth century, the country formed 
part of the kingdom of Norway under Norwegian and Danish sover- 
eignty, being ruled part of the time by the Jarls of Orkney, and for 
about two hundred years directly from Norway in conjunction with 
the Faroe Islands. After the country was mortgaged to Scotland, 
the Shetlanders still kept up very close relations with Norway until 
the beginning of the nineteenth century. 

The Shetland folk-lore is also very closely related to that of the 
Orkney Islands, the history of the two groups of islands being much 
alike. How far south into Scotland this stream of Scandinavian oral 
traditions extends, I am unable to say; but certain beliefs and practices 
along the east and west coasts of Scotland appear to be closely related 
to those obtaining in the Orkney and Shetland Islands. Nevertheless 
the folk-lore of these districts may generally differ quite considerably 
from that of the Shetland Islands. 

Spence, John. Shetland Folk-Lore. Published by Johnson & Greig. Lerwick, 1899. 
Cited Spence, Shetland Folk-Lore. 

Old-Lore Series of the Viking Club, London, 1907, to the present time. This series con- 
tains important data contributed by various informants. Cited Viking Club, Old- 
Lore Series. 

Jakobsen, Jakob. The Old Shetland Dialect and Place Names of Shetland. Published 
by T. and J. Manson. Lerwick, 1897. Cited Jakobsen, Old Shetland Dialect. 

—— Det Narréne Sprog paa Shetland. Wilhelm Priors Hofboghandel. Copenhagen, 
1897. Cited Jakobsen. Det Norréne Sprog paa Shetland. 

—— Shetlandsoernes Stednavne. Thieles Bogtrykkeri. Copenhagen, 1901. Cited 
Jakobsen, Shetlandsdernes Stednavne. 

The last three publications contain valuable incidental information on Shetland folk-lore. 

1 The only studies of this kind known to me are by Karl Blind: for instance, ‘‘ Scottish, 
Shetlandic, and Germanic Water Tales; ‘‘A Grimm's Tale in a Shetland Folk-lore Ver- 
sion;” “Shetland Folk-lore and the Old Faith of the Teutons;” and other papers. See 
Black (references to the writings of Blind). 

* Compare A. W. Johnston, Saga-book of the Viking Society, 8: pt. 2 (1914). 
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Whether there are any survivals in Shetland of distinctively Celtic 
or Finnish folk-lore, is doubtful.!_ It is quite unlikely, however, that 
traditions from these practically prehistoric races in the Islands sur. 
vived the settlement of the Norsemen and the many centuries of close 
Norwegian connection. 

Increasing contact with Scotland since about the beginning of the 
seventeenth century has brought in new elements from the south. 
When the Scottish or English language became generally understood, 
this increment seems to have consisted almost entirely of ballads, 
folk-songs, and certain sayings and proverbs. Probably little in the 
nature of practices, beliefs, and folk-tales has been added from this 
source; and therefore the general folk-lore of the country is not likely 
to have been much altered since pre-Scottish times. As the ancient 
Norse language gradually fell into disuse, during the eighteenth cen- 
tury, the popular old Norse Sagas, ballads, and songs were superseded 
almost entirely by those of Lowland Scottish and English origin. 
Only fragments in partly corrupted forms of the Norse language ? have 
been handed down to the present day, while some others with native 
Norse themes appear in English garb. 

In the following notes I have confined myself to the description of the 
beliefs in water-beings until recently current in Shetland. These 
beliefs are, on the whole, well known to most Shetlanders, and much 
has already been printed thereon. I do not claim, therefore, to offer 
very much new material in these notes. A part of the information 
here given is based on what I remember having heard in Shetland when 
I was young; and perhaps quite as much is derived from discussions 
with elderly Shetlanders residing in America, particularly in British 
Columbia.’ 

It may be noted that there is practically no such thing as a Shetland- 
Canadian folk-lore, or a Scandinavian-Canadian folk-lore, in the sense, 
for instance, of French-Canadian, or even German- and Scotch-Cana- 

1 Norwegian culture and tales were, it seems, influenced to some extent by this contact. 
Compare Viking Club, Old-lore Series (reference to various notes and articles of Professor 
Bugge); also Saga-books and Year-books of the Viking Club (London). 

2 For rhymes, ballads, proverbs, riddles, sayings, etc., in the old Norse language of 
Shetland, see Black, who quotes Saxby, Low, and others; also Jakobsen, in The Old 
Shetland Dialect, 51-53; and in Det Norréne Sprog paa Shetland, 8-12, 16-20, 147-155. 

3 As some of the information is general and derived from current knowledge of existing 
beliefs and traditions, I can hardly give any definite sources or authorities for it. On the 
other hand, some of it is more special, and derived from persons I can name; but I refrain 
from doing so, as many Shetlanders are averse to having their names mentioned as infor- 
mants on these matters, while others rather resent the printing of the old beliefs and folk- 
tales of their country, thinking that their publication exposes Shetlanders in general to the 
ridicule of strangers. A few old people who still make use of certain formule are quite 
averse to relating them, for fear that they may be printed or made public; in this case, 
they claim, their value to them would at once cease. 
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dian folk-lore, as Scandinavian settlement in Canada is as a whole 
quite recent and until lately has never been compact enough to allow 
the homeland lore to take root.! For this reason the Canadian of 
Scandinavian descent, when born in Canada, retains generally little 
or nothing of the lore of his ancestral land. Only the immigrant 
of European birth and raising retains some knowledge of the traditions 
of his native country, but very little of it is transferred to the suc- 
ceeding generation. 


THE WATER-HORSE.?” 


THE NJOGEL. — A being or spirit formerly believed in was the water- 
horse, generally known in Shetland as the njogel, njuggel, njogli, or 
water-njogel, and also sometimes called nikker, sjopeltin, or sjupiltis 
The last term is confined chiefly to North Shetland. This being is 
described as similar in size and shape to a horse or pony of the Shetland 
type, well proportioned, and of great strength and fleetness. Generally 
he was ‘ fat and sleek, and of handsome appearance; but occasionally 
he appeared as a very thin, worn-out, old horse. His color was gray, 
usually rather dark gray, but sometimes lighter or darker, and ap- 
proximating to white or black. He differed from ordinary horses in 
that his hair grew and lay in the opposite direction to the hair of other 
horses; his fetlocks grew upwards instead of downwards; his mane was 
stiff and erect; his hoofs were also reversed and pointed backwards; 
and his tail was shaped like the rim of a wheel. Why the tail was so 
peculiar in form seems to be unknown; but the people say that it must 
have been of special utility to him in some way, perhaps used for pro- 
pulsion in the water or to accelerate his speed on land, or perhaps to 
stop water-mills in some way. Some claim that his naturally very 
long tail was dragged behind, and occasionally rolled up like a hoop or 

1 There are a few recent compact settlements, notably the Icelandic settlements in 
Manitoba and a few small Norwegian settlements in British Columbia and elsewhere. 

? Compare E. M. Wright, Rustic Speech and Folk-Lore, 195: ‘‘. . . Then there is the 
phantom horse under its various names: Aughisky (Irel.), the fairy water-horse that preys 
on cattle; Phooka (Irel.), the spectral horse which carries off belated travellers on its back; 
Neugle (Sh. I.), the water-kelpie which appears in the form of a sleek horse, and vanishes 
in a ‘blue lowe,’ also known by the name of De Shoopiltie; Shagfoal (Lin. Nhp.), a hob- 
goblin in the shape of a small, rough horse, with eyes like tea-saucers; Tangie (Sh. & Or. I.), 
a sea-spirit which sometimes assumes the appearance of a horse, and at other times that 
of anold man. Taroo-ushtey (I. Ma.) is a fabulous water-bull.’’ The apparition of one 
of those mysterious horses on I'Ile-aux-Grues, Quebec, is reported by A. Paré, in Le 
Parler francais (Université Laval, Québec), (novembre 16, 1917): 113-114. 

’ The latter term seems to mean ‘‘Sea-boy"’ (see Jakobsen, Ordbog). For the 
derivations of the Shetland names used in this paper see Jakobsen, Etymologisk Ordbog 
over det Norréne Sprog paa Shetland (Prior, Copenhagen, 1908), etc. 

‘ I use the past tense in speaking of all these beings. Shetlanders, at least nowadays, 
never speak of them as ‘“‘are,’’ but always as ‘“‘were,"’ thus implying that they once existed. 
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the rim of a wheel, between his legs, or on his back. He could roll it 
up at will. 

Partly because of these peculiarities, by which he could be detected, 
the water-horse was rarely seen in the day-time, but appeared generally 
at dusk or at night. When out of the water, he usually frequented the 
edge of lakes and streams, or paths in lonely dales near the water. 
The njogel was mischievous and fond of playing pranks. According 
to some, he was evil and revengeful, and sometimes intentionally tried 
to harm or even to kill people. 

Perhaps his most common trick consisted in lying in wait for foot- 
travellers in the dusk of the evening, when he would stand meekly 
close to some trail, with his tail hidden between his legs. When the 
weary traveller would mount him to ride some distance, the horse would 
first go slowly, but soon he quickened his pace; and before long the 
astonished rider would find out that he was being carried at an ever- 
increasing break-neck speed towards some lake. As the horse’s speed 
increased, a haze rose around him, lighting up the darkness. Streaks 
of fire or blue flames burst from his feet, and fiery smoke or blue flames 
issued from his nostrils and mouth. His distended eyes became fierce 
and flashed fire. Paralyzed with fright, the luckless rider was finally 
plunged into the lake, where the horse disappeared from under him, 
and he was left to drown. The horse continued to the opposite side 
of the lake, and vanished in a blue light. 

Sometimes the njogel approached men as if he were a very tame 
horse; at other times, when a man had passed by without attempting 
to catch him or mount him, unobserved he would run ahead and wait 
for him again at some other part of the trail, trying thus again to 
entice him. He would occasionally change his appearance, the better 
to deceive, first showing himself as a young fat horse, and then as an 
old, lean or bony horse. 

Although the njogel generally carried people into lakes, he also took 
them sometimes to the middle of streams, into dams, over waterfalls, 
or into rough, swift water. As a rule, he ran a straight course to the 
nearest deep water, occasionally .taking people into the sea or to the 
mouths of streams, and even jumping with them off cliffs into the sea, 
presumably causing them to be drowned, although no stories actually 
relate such an occurrence. The njogel never seems to have attacked 
people, although he frightened them or tried to drown them, as stated 
above. 

He had the power at will to make anything that touched him stick 
to him. Thus any one who mounted him could not escape, unless he 
had the presence of mind to call on God’s name or call the njogel by 
his own name. In either case the njogel at once vanished from under 
the rider. 
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I have known at least three or four people who thoroughly believed 
in the existence of the mjogel. One of these, an old man, had seen him 
on several occasions. Once in South Shetland, while he was travelling 
in the dusk of evening, on nearing a lake, he saw a horse emerging 
from the water at the far end of the lake, and running swiftly over a 
hill which ended in a precipice over the sea. The horse passed over 
the top, and disappeared in a blue light. The same informant relates, 
that on another occasion, on a dark night while passing a lonely lake 
in West Shetland, a peculiar creepy feeling came over him. Thinking 
that ‘trolls’ might be near, he said aloud, ‘“‘God be near me!” Im- 
mediately something dimly visible, in the form of a horse, started from 
his side, and rushed away towards the lake. He heard a great splash 
in the water, and soon afterwards a blue light passed over the hill on 
the opposite side of the lake. He then knew that the utterance of 
God’s name had made the njogel run away. The calling of the njogel 
by his own name would have had the same effect, as his identity was 
thus exposed. He was also afraid of iron, it appears, and particularly 
of a knife. 

Another old man who had once ridden the njogel told his experience 
as follows (I have now forgotten a few details of the narrative): ‘‘One 
night, when (the narrator was) a young man, he was going west through 
a lonely part of the district of Tingwal. At that time there were no 
roads; and, not being well acquainted with the country, he was cutting 
across the hills, trying to reach his destination. While skirting some 
mossy-boggy ground in a little dale, he ran against a horse apparently 
grazing there. As it was somewhat dark, he did not see him until 
rather close tohim. The horse seemed to be rather old and very gentle, 
and made no effort to move away when he went to catch him. After 
rigging up some kind of rope bridle or halter ! on the horse, he mounted 
him, intending to ride a few miles. Soon after, the njogel became alert, 
and began to act like a young horse. Without any urging he quickened 
his pace, and soon developed a high rate of speed. Becoming sus- 
picious, the man felt of the horse’s back with one hand, and noted that 
the hair grew the wrong way. Upon detecting that it was the water- 
horse, he at once thought of a Whalsey man who, in a like predicament, 
had stabbed him. The horse was now going so fast that he seemed to 
be travelling in the air. Blue sparks were emitted from his feet, and 
the sound of rushing water could be heard ahead. Seizing his knife, 
he stabbed the horse in the side between the right ribs. Immediately 
he fell in a heap on the ground, in a soft marshy place, in which he 
stuck fast. The horse continued on his course, and disappeared in 
the direction of the water, bright streaks marking his path. Dazed as 


1 He had a rope with him, for he was carrying a small bundle; he also had a belt and 
sheath-knife. 
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he was, the man took some time to extricate himself and get on firm 
ground; and he could not reach his destination until after daylight. 
He then made up his mind never again to attempt riding a horse in 
the dark without first feeling of his tail, or ascertaining by some other 
means that it was not the njogel.”’ 

Another common prank of the water-horse was to ascend streams 
and stop water-mills. This was generally done when milling was going 
on at night; but it is known to have been done in the evening or even 
in the day-time, when the horse was seen, and driven away by the 
miller, who came out, and said, ‘‘God be here, and the Devil take the 
njogel!’’ At night, fire was generally used to drive him away, a burn- 
ing peat or torch being thrown down the shaft-hole of the mill. Ac. 
cording to some, a knife thrown down had the same effect. On some 
occasions (probably when neither fire nor knife was at hand) the horse 
would not let the mill-wheel go until an offering of meal had been made. 
When milling, some people always gave small offerings of meal in 
order to avoid trouble or interference from him. These offerings were 
placed inside the mill or just outside, or thrown from the mill into the 
water below.! 

It is said that whenever fire or sparks struck the water in which the 
njogel happened to be, he at once ran out to the nearest stream or lake, 
or to the sea. 

Very many stories were formerly current relating to the njogel 
stopping mills or deceiving people in various ways. 

Unlike trolls, mermen, etc., this being was always spoken of in the 
singular; so it seems that in the popular mind there was just the one 
njogel, or njogel-spirit, which could appear at any time in many places 
widely apart, much in the same way as the Devil. Some people 
believed the njogel was one of the fallen angels doomed to inhabit the 
water in the form of the water-horse, either for all time or for a long 
period of probation. Somewhat similar ideas, however, were held to 
account for the origin of nearly all the supernatural beings commonly 
believed in. 

Tanci. — Another kind of water-horse or water-spirit is called 
“Tangi.’’? In Shetland folk-lore, ‘‘Tangi” and the njogel are generally 
considered as different. The latter is more of a fresh-water being, 
while the former is usually connected with the sea. There are some, 


however, who declare that the two are one, and that “Tangi” is 

1 Spence states that an annual offering was made to the njogel in order to insure his good 
services (probably in milling); also that the corn offering was put in a toyeg (‘‘small straw 
basket"’) and placed in a corner of the ludr (‘‘meal-room”"’) inside the mill (Spence, Shet- 
land Folk-Lore, 173, 174). 

2 “‘Tangi"’ seems to be a personal name or a nickname; as people never say “‘the Tangi,” 
but simply ‘“Tangi.” On the other hand, the mjogel is never called simply ‘‘njogel,”’ 
but always ‘‘the njogel.”’ 
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merely another name for “the mjogel.’”” Although the characteristics 
of the two are on the whole much alike, they differ in some important 
points, and it is clear that in the minds of some people they are quite 
distinct. Inquiry in different parts of Shetland might perhaps clear 
up this point. 

I have heard the following characteristics ascribed to Tangi. He 
is described as generally appearing in the shape of a small and beauti- 
ful horse of a dark gray or black color. In size and outward appear- 
ance he was almost the same as the njogel, but usually darker in color 
(sometimes pure black). He apparently did not possess the wheel- 
like appendage of the latter. Although usually seen in horse-form, 
Tangi not infrequently appeared as a man; and, according to some, 
he could also assume the form of a cow or other animals. When 
he assumed a human form, he generally appeared as a good-looking 
young man. When in this guise, he often had amorous propensi- 
ties towards young women, and tried to deceive them as to his true 
character. 

His usual haunts were the seashores, where he was sometimes seen 
in daylight ascending and descending the ‘“banks’’ overlooking the 
sea. Healso frequented the mouths of streams, and often went inland, 
along the stream, into the lakes. Some claim that his real abode was 
in heljers (‘‘caves into which the sea flows”’) and below the sea under- 
neath high cliffs. He seems to have had a preference for wild and 
lonely parts of the coast. Crews of boats approaching the land at 
night, and others fishing offshore under high slopes and cliffs, have 
frequently seen Tangi moving rapidly up and down, or along these 
steeps, in the shape of a small fire or blue light. As in the case of the 
njogel, flames darted out from his feet when he travelled rapidly; and 
at times he seemed to be wholly enveloped in a kind of vivid halo, 
which could be seen at a considerable distance on a dark night. At 
closer range, the figure of a dark horse could often be observed within 
thishalo. One person once told me that Tangi had wings of some kind; 
but no doubt this was merely a personal notion, based upon Tangi’s 
rapid movements on land and his ability to jump over high cliffs. 
According to the same informant, he could prevent anything thrown 
over a cliff from reaching the sea; and he could find anything thrown 
into the sea, no matter how deep. Such information has not so far 
been substantiated by others. 

Tangi had the power of casting a spell over people and animals, 
which made them insane and led them to drown themselves by jumping 
over cliffs into the sea. This spell, I have been told, was especially 
potent if he ran in circles around people. This caused them to be- 
come insensible. On awaking, they would be in a dazed condition, 
which lasted sometimes for days. 
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Although harmful (probably even in greater degree than the njogel), 
there seems to be not as many tales about Tangi as about the njogel, 
Like him, he was afraid of fire, a knife (or iron?), the naming of God 
(and his own name). 

Once a man, at the Ness (or at the Westin?) in the hills, met a black 
horse at dusk. The horse started to run around him in circles and 
with increasing speed. The man struck him with a knife, or some 
iron instrument that he was carrying, thus saving himself from be. 
coming spellbound. The horse then ran off, and, enveloped in a blue 
light, disappeared over the edge of a high cliff. 

Another story, very similar to the one just related, is told of a man 
alone in the hills wHo had some kind of encounter with Tangi in 
human form. I have now forgotten the details; but somehow or 
other the man beat Tangi, who thereupon became transformed into 
a horse, and ran off. 

Beincs HALF Horse AND HALF FisH. —I have heard stories of 
beings half horse and half fish occasionally caught by fishermen on 
lines in deep water. Their upper parts, it seems, were formed like 
those of a horse; and their lower parts, like those of a fish. They were 
rather small, and not all exactly alike. One was caught in North or 
East Shetland Waters, I am told, some time in the seventies or eighties. 
This was probably the last one taken. I have forgotten the exact 
notions held regarding these beings; but I think that (in North Shet- 
land) they were supposed to have some connection with the sjupelti 
(or Tangi?), possibly being its offspring. These creatures had a special 
name, which I do not remember. A Norwegian told me that such 
beings were occasionally caught by Norwegian fishermen off the north- 
west coast of Norway. I was told by another Norwegian that in some 
Norwegian tales of the water-horse or water-man, who is generally 
called ‘‘ Nok,” he is described as playing sweet music in the water, 
which has the effect of making all those listening to it lose their senses 
and become crazy. In Shetland folk-lore this is true, it seems, only 
of mermaids and trolls. 


SEA-PEOPLE, OR MERMEN AND MERMAIDS. 


It was believed that a light and beautiful land, underneath the 
watery wastes of the ocean, was inhabited by mar-men or mar-folk, 
who lived in beautiful halls and spacious caves of coral, amidst groves 
of aquatic trees and plants. 

These beings were like people when in their homes; but when they 
were travelling through the sea, they became half man and half fish; 
their upper parts remaining man-like, while their nether parts be- 
came fish-like, or were enveloped in a fish-like covering. Without 
this fish-like covering, these people could not travel the seas; but, as it 
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was of no use to them in other elements, they immediately discarded 
it upon arriving home, and also when they came ashore in the upper 
world. 

They were about the size of the smallest people among us, and very 
well proportioned. Of a mild disposition, they were much attached 
toone another. They are known to have been fond of music, singing, 
dancing, and story-telling, when at home; and some of them played 
flutes and harp-like instruments. 

The men were darker in complexion than the women, and had hair 
and beards of various colors; for instance, brown, black, gray, and 
reddish. Their beards and hair were generally rather long. The 
women had fine features, light skins, and very long yellow hair, which 
floated around them when they were in the water. They sometimes 
came ashore in fine moonlight nights and sat on the rocks, combing 
their hair. They could sing very sweetly, and their singing enchanted 
men, and perhaps other beings. If a man heard her song and saw her, 
he became spell-bound. It is said that men became so insanely in 
love with mermaids, that they followed them into the sea, and were 
drowned. When a mermaid sang, seals also came crowding around, 
and remained listening as if spell-bound. Mermen, unlike mermaids, 
very rarely came ashore. 

These sea-people occasionally played tricks on fishermen (especially 
when lines were set over their abodes) by fastening their hooks to the 
bottom or to seaweeds, or by taking the bait and sometimes the fish also 
off the hooks. 

To see mermen at sea generally meant some kind of bad luck, bad 
weather, or danger. In fair weather, fishermen have seen what at 
first appeared to be a large seal rise out of the water and look intently 
at their boat. On further observing the creature, they would see that 
it had human features and long hair. Then they realized that it was 
one of the sea-people watching them; and this always foreboded a 
storm. If they were not noticed by the sea-being, no evil result need 
be predicted. 

Stories are told of these people having been caught on hooks and 
hauled up to the surface or into boats. When thus caught, they 
begged to be released, and offered good luck or a reward for their 
release. Captors who had released them have afterwards been lucky, 
while those who retained them or harmed them have been drowned 
or have experienced bad luck. A story relates how a Norden man 
(North Shetlander), one of the crew of a boat engaged in haf-fishing 
(deep-sea fishing), found when hauling in the lines, a mermaid (caught 
by the hand?) on one of the hooks. As she was brought alongside the 
boat, she begged not to be harmed, and prayed to be released; but 
before releasing her from the hook, the man stabbed her in the breast 
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with a folli (“‘sheath-knife’’) and she sank out of sight, moaning pite. 
ously. A severe storm came on shortly afterwards, and the boat 
barely made ‘the land. The man was afterwards haunted, and even. 
tually he was drowned. 

It was believed that these people could foretell the future. Thus, 
when one was caught at sea, he (or she) was asked before being re- 
leased to tell the fortunes of the men. The mar-folk according to 
some, could not live long ashore or in the sea, the atmosphere of their 
own element beneath the sea being different from either. Others say 
that they could live a long time ashore, but that they were always 
unhappy, and sooner or later died of grief, if not returned to the sea. 
There seems to be some confusion in Shetland folk-lore between these 
sea-people, or mar-folk, and the selki-folk; ! as some people say of the 
former that they could assume seal-form as well as fish-form when 
travelling in the sea, or that they could more frequently assume the 
shape of a seal than that of a fish. In both cases real transformations 
were not involved, but mere coverings were adjusted to enable them 
to roam the seas. To travel under water they enveloped themselves 
entirely in these contrivances; but on the surface of the sea their heads, 
necks, shoulders, and breast were uncovered, being out of water, and 
only the lower parts of necessity retained their fish or seal envelope. 
When they came ashore, they entirely discarded them, but never went 
very far; and in the case of alarm or some one approaching, they at 
once resumed their sea-forms and jumped into the sea. The loss of 
these possessions meant that they could no longer travel in the sea. 

Some people even say that all had seal coverings, and that their 
body ended in hind flippers and that these have probably been mis- 
taken for fish-tails. Stories are told of mermaids having married 
Shetlanders, and these narratives do not differ materially from similar 
ones referring to seal-folk. Sometimes the same narrative, in fact, 
refers to both kinds, the woman being a mermaid in one version, and a 
seal-woman in another.2. It seems, however, that most people dif- 
ferentiate them quite clearly. 


SEAL-PEOPLE OR SELKI-FOLK. 


There was a current belief that seals, under certain circumstances 
(or at will?), could assume human form. This they accomplished at 
their homes or chief haunts, such as distant rocks and breeding-places, 
and also where they basked in the sun. It would generally happen on 
definite days or nights in the year, at certain tides, and during certain 

1 See seal or selki folk, below. 


2 In some cases there is still greater confusion, a Finn woman being spoken of instead of 
either a mermaid or seal-woman. 
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kinds of weather.! Many stories were told of seals coming ashore, 
divesting themselves of their skins, and then dancing, gamboling, and 
enjoying themselves in human form. On the approach of man, they 
rushed for their skins and ran to the sea. There are narratives also 
about naked seal-women captured by men, who, unobserved, had ob- 
tained possession of their skins; without these, the women were unable 
to return to the sea, and were doomed to remain on land until they 
could recover them. As seal-folk were very comely and well-pro- 
portioned, whoever saw them in human form was almost invariably 
enamoured of them. In certain accounts, seal-men are described as 
having had children by daughters of men, and men are said to have 
married seal-women. Several of these stories differ only in minor 
details, and relate how a man hid a seal-woman’s skin, and compelled 
her to marry him. After having had a number of children, one day 
she discovered the skin when her husband was away (or one of her 
children told her where it was concealed), whereupon she deserted 
her home and children, and returned to the sea. Her husband went 
to the seashore and entreated her to return, but without avail. The 
husband, in one story, committed suicide by throwing himself into 
the sea. 

The following story belonging to this type was related to me.” 
“Once an unmarried man went to a place where the flat rocks on the 
shore were a haunt for seals. As he wanted to see the seals in their 
human form, he hid himself and waited until evening, when he saw a 
number of seals come ashore, throw off their seal coverings, and play 
and dance in human form. A pretty young woman disrobed near his 
hiding-place, and left her skin near by neatly folded up. He managed 
to seize the skin unobserved by any of the seal-people, and sat down 
on it. The woman danced with a young seal-man who, he thought, 
must be her lover. At daybreak a great clamor of gulls alarmed the 
seals, who ran for their skins and made for the sea. The young 
woman, unable to find her skin and return to the sea with her friends, 
began to cry bitterly. A single seal, no doubt the lover with whom 
she had danced, remained near the shore in the sea, waiting for her 
after all the others had disappeared. Soon the man came up and tried 
to comfort her, saying that she would be better off on the land, and in 
him would find a better lover than she could find in the sea. Seeing 

1 Information differs on these points. Some say, “particularly (or only) every ninth 
night;"’ others say, “‘ particularly (or only) at very high and very low tides,” “‘with full 
moon (or new moon?),”’ ‘‘on special days, such as certain feast-days (or saint’s days?),”’ 
“especially in fine weather (or fine nights), in the summer-time,” ‘“‘at night, between 
sunset and sunrise,” ‘‘once or twice a year, especially on Twenty-fourth night or Op-helli-aa 
(upp-heli-a) on “‘ Fastern e’en.”’ 

? This is apparently a common story, as several slightly different versions of it occur 
in many parts of Shetland, and in Orkney, Fzroe, and Norway. 
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that he had possession of her skin, she begged him to give it back to 
her, offering to do anything for him in return. He refused, and went 
off carrying the skin. She followed him, and at last had to consent to 
remain with him as his wife. He kept her seal-skin in his trunk, and 
always concealed the key or carried it on his person. When he was 
absent, she often looked for the skin, but could never find it. Many 
years she lived with him, and bore a number of children. Often her 
lover, the lone seal, came to the shore, looking for her, and the woman 
was seen going there and talking with him. Some neighbors (or her 
children?) reported this to her husband. One day the man went 
fishing, and forgot the key in his trunk. The woman (or one of her 
children?) noticed this, and opened the trunk. There she found the 
skin; and when the man came home, his wife was gone. He went 
down to the shore, and found her in the water, with a seal at her side. 
She called to him, ‘Good-by!’ and told him to look well after their 
children. She also asked him not to kill any seals, because by doing 
so he might kill her, her seal-husband, or her seal-children. If he 
heeded not this request, he would have bad luck. After she had de- 
parted in seal-form with her companion, he saw her no more.” 

Stories about men making journeys across channels of the sea on the 
backs of seals were also current. Some of these from the west of 
Shetland, already in print, relate how a party of seal-hunters, owing 
to a sudden storm, had to leave one of their number on the rocky reef 
where they had been clubbing seals. One of the seals, having only 
been stunned, came to consciousness again after his skin had been 
removed, and finding himself skinless, lamented his wretched state. 
His mother (or mate, according to one version), seeing the deserted 
hunter, offered him a passage across the sound on her back if he would 
promise to obtain the skin of her son. The man made hand-holds in 
her skin with his knife, and crossed on her back. He found the skin, 
and returned it to her for her son.! 

Offsprings of the seal-folk with human beings are just like other 
people, except that some of them may have their hands slightly bent 
in somewhat the same way as seals’ flippers, and others may have 
rather large and hard webs of skin between their fingers (and toes?). 
According to some, the descendants of these unions usually have a 
darker complexion, and many of them have some defect of the skin, 
such as rough, dark, hard spots of varying size, on some part of their 
body (sometimes the neck and face). Persons descended from mer- 
maids also usually had rough patches of skin — sometimes more or 
less completely covered with scales — on some part of the body. I 
remember that when I was a boy, two or three persons were pointed 
out as being affected with these skin-blemishes, which, it was said, 


1 See Black, quoting Hibbert and Capt. Thomas, 180-184. 
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proved their descent. Transmitted through a number of generations, 
these characteristics did not appear in all individuals. 

Selki-folk, it is believed, nearly always appeared in groups when 
they came ashore to take human form, while mar-folk and Finn-folk 
generally appeared singly. Some kind of bond was supposed to exist 
between sea-gulls, seal-people, and sea-people or mermaids, etc. 
Thus gulls watched over the welfare of the seals when they were ashore, 
and warned them of the approach of danger; and seals did the same 
for mermaids. 

It was also believed that seals were fallen angels doomed to con- 
tinue their existence in the sea. This belief, however, also refers to 
rolls and other supernatural beings. Mermen or mermaids and 
seal-people, as well as seal-people and Finn-people, are confused in the 
minds of some informants. Seals of the larger kinds, called “‘haf-fish,”’ 
were credited with the power of doing people harm or bewitching 
them. In some cases they were Finn-men in seal-form (see under 
“ Finn-folk’’). 


FINN-FOLK. 


In the minds of some people, Finn-folk or Finn-men were large 
seals that took on human form, rather than men (or Finns) who could 
transform themselves into seals; while the small seals were the real 
seal or selki-folk. It seems, however, that the great majority of people 
hold the reverse to be true; i. e., that the Finn-folk were real people 
who had the power of assuming seal-form. 

Many stories were known about these Finns, who were great magi- 
cians and wizards, who could make themselves visible or invisible as 
they chose, or transform themselves into seals, particularly the large 
varieties called “‘haaf- or haf-fish.””! The seal-form was assumed by 
these people at will, especially when they wanted to go fishing, to 
travel rapidly from island to island, or to journey to and fro from 
Norway and elsewhere. 

Some claim that each Finn possessed a seal-skin garment, covering, 
or envelope wherewith he clothed or enclosed himself when he went 
into the sea. If he lost this skin, he could no longer go into the water. 
I have heard of Finns having journeyed to or from Norway in only a 
few hours, and of long journeys between islands occupying only a few 
minutes. While these journeys were made in seal-form, it seems that 
Finns could also travel rapidly in boats,? for it is stated that in rowing 


1 So called because they frequent the deep water. The common seal dwelling in the 
shallower water near the shores is, in distinction, often called ‘‘ Tang-fish."" In Shetland, 
the term ‘‘fish” is also often applied to whales. 

2 According to some printed statements, these were skin boats; and the Shetland and 
Orkney traditions of Finn-people casting off their skins on coming ashore, it is thought, 
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they advanced nine miles at a stroke. According to Spence," they 
were the only people who could ride the njogel or water-horse, and 
they sometimes utilized him in their rapid movements. 

The Finn-folk were secretive, wise, and gifted with magical powers, 
They understood the languages of birds and animals; and, besides 
enjoying the power of assuming seal-form, they (or at least some of 
them) could also transform themselves into porpoises, ravens, dogs (?), 
beetles, etc. These powers, however, were also ascribed to some 
wizards and witches who were not Finns. The Finn-folk could to a 
great extent control the weather, making it fine or stormy as they 
wished: therefore they were good weather-prophets. They also knew 
the future, and could foretell calamities, — what was to happen to 
people, animals, boats or ships, when people were to die or be sick, 
and so forth. They were acquainted with all kinds of charms to ward 
off trouble, obtain good luck, prevent sickness, cure diseases of men 
and cattle, bring about the recovery of cattle that had been “elf-shot” 
(i. e., bewitched or hurt by fairies or elves), and drive away trous or 
trolls (fairies) or elfs (elves), etc., or counteract their evil deeds. They 
could find objects lost in the ocean or on land, and indicate where 
stolen zoods were. Payment was often offered them for services 
rendered in some of these matters. Acknowledged as lucky fisher- 
men, they could catch fish whenever they wanted, as they could tell 
where and how many fish were to be caught. On the whole, it seems 
that they seldom used their powers to do people harm, although some 
have been known to cause storms which overturned boats. Partly 
on account of a belief that they were not exactly human, but were in 
some way related to seals, they — like wizards and witches — were 
feared, and to some extent shunned, or at least looked upon with sus- 
picion. 

Some Finn-folk were well known as such, because of their open 
practice of magic. They, moreover, never tried to deny their identity. 
Others were known to be Finns only on account of certain peculiarities, 
physical or other, such as their rather small stature, dark complexion, 
odd appearance, and the blemishes of their skin resembling that of 
the descendants of selki-folk (cf. p. 192). 

All these peculiarities do not seem to have prevented intermarriage 
between them and other people. Some Finn-folk, moreover, were 
so much like other people in physique and behavior, that they lived all 
their lives among them without betraying their identity. Some stories 
relate the harpooning, shooting, or wounding of Finn-folk by men who 
had mistaken them for large seals, the external appearance of which 
point to the former use of skin boats or kayaks by the Finn (or Lapp) race of Europe. 
See McRitchie, ‘‘The Kayak in North Western Europe” (Journal of the Royal Anthro- 


pological Institute [London, 1912], 42 : 501, 503, 510, etc.). 
1 See Spence, Shetland Folk-Lore, 23. 
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they had temporarily assumed. The true character and race of cer- 
tain men hitherto quite unsuspected of being Finns have thus been 
discovered. I shall now give as an example what I can remember of 
such a story: ‘‘Somewhere in the east of Shetland, a man came upon a 
large seal lying asleep among some rocks on a beach, and stabbed him 
with his toll: [‘‘large knife’’j. The seal managed to get away to the 
sea with the knife sticking in him. When at Bergen (or some other 
part in the west of Norway) some time afterwards, this man called 
on an old friend there whom he had known well for years. In the 
course of conversation, the old man inquired as to whether he had lost 
a knife at such a date and place. Answering in the affirmative, the 
Shetlander then related how the seal had escaped with it. The old 
man then-showed his visitor a knife, which was at once recognized as 
the one he had lost, with the remark, ‘It would not have been so bad 
if you had not twisted the knife when you put it in.’ It was thus made 
clear that the old man was a Finn who had been stabbed while he was 
disguised as a seal.”’ 

In another story a man wounded a large seal, which succeeded in 
escaping. Shortly afterwards it was discovered that a man living in a 
neighboring district had been wounded in some mysterious way in the 
very part of the body where the seal had been hit. The wounded man 
was thus discovered to be a Finn. For this reason some men had an 
aversion to killing the large seals or haf-fish, for fear that they might 
kill some Finn in seal-form. 

In stories about men hunting large seals with guns, it is said that 
each time a certain seal was aimed at, the gun missed fire; this was 
considered a sure sign that a Finn in seal guise had by his magic pre- 
vented the gun from going off; no further attempt was then made to 
shoot at him. It was said to be very unlucky to shoot or wound a 
Finn in disguise. 

In order better to conceal their identity, some Finn people from 
Norway, when visiting Shetland, would say that they were from 
Orkney or from Fzroe; likewise others in Norway asserted that they 
were from Shetland.' In this connection, I have heard it said that 
Dr. Westermark, when on his way to visit Shetland some years ago, 
disclosed to a Shetlander aboard the steamer that he was a Finn (i.e., 
a native of Finland). The Shetlander at once advised him not to call 
himself a Finn when in Shetland, as some of the people there might 
look upon him with suspicion on account of the old ideas entertained 
regarding Finns, adding that it would be all right if he called himself a 
Swede or a Scandinavian. 

' A reason for Finn-folk trying to conceal their origin or race may be found in the 


laws promulgated against them in Norway, in Medieval times. See McRitchie, quoting 
Dr. Nansen, The Kayak in North Western Europe, 504. 
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Shetland tales and traditions seem to point to Norway as the original 
home of the Finns; they show that intercourse was kept up between 
Finn-folk there and in Shetland until comparatively recent times! 
According to some informants, Finns versed in magic were still living 
in western Norway at the end of the eighteenth century, or even later, 
Shetlanders going there to buy boats sometimes consulted them as to 
the future, and had their fortunes told. In the “ Journal of the Royal 
Anthropological Institute’? (London, Eng., vol. 42 [1912]), there is an 
article by David McRitchie on the kayak in northwestern Europe, 
which is of much interest in this connection. The beliefs of the Shet- 
landers and others in Finn-men are there discussed with the questions 
of the probable survival until lately of Finns? (or Lapps), in south- 
western Norway, Shetland, etc.; and of the possible former use of the 
seal-skin kayak by these people. 
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SEA-TROLLS OR SEA-TROWS (FAIRIES OR ELVES OF THE SEA). 


This term, as a rule, it seems, is applied to no particular kind of 
being or beings, but is rather a loose designation for sea-beings of any 
or all kinds. Some, however, appear to apply the term more particu- 
larly to mermen and selki-folk, who were believed to be fallen angels 
inhabiting the sea, while the real trolls or trows * were fallen angels fre- 
quenting the land. Whales, etc., that went through nets and spoiled 
them were considered by some as sea-trolls, or agents of the Devil in 
whale-shape. I have also heard people speak of ‘‘ da mokkl sea-trow” 
(‘the big sea-troll’’), a kind of evil spirit that haunted the deep, and 
apparently sometimes made storms and brought bad luck for fisher- 
men. An old man once told me of a kind of sea-trow in the form of a 
woman, who utteréd wailing cries which were heard on the sea by 
fishermen, both near and far from shore. To hear the wailing usually 
portended sorrow or distress to those hearing it (see under “sea- 
spirits ”’). 

SEA-MONSTERS. 


Many strange and awful monsters, it was believed, dwelled in the 
deep sea. About these beings I have heard many stories. 
Tue Bricpr. — The brigdi was a kind of whale or “fish”’ of large 


1 Some writers apparently hold the opinion that the Finns must have been one of the 
aboriginal races in the islands, while others think it more likely that they came into the 
country along with (or as thralls of) the Norwegian settlers. Compare Spence, Shet- 
land Folk-Lore, 18-27, 55; Jakobsen, Old Shetland Dialect, 71, 72; McRitchie, 504, 509. 

2 Some Norwegians use the term ‘“‘Finn’’ as synonymous with “Lapp.” 

3 The term “ trow,’’ “ trou,”’ or “‘troll’’ seems to be applicable to any kind of super- 
natural being, but particularly to fairies or elves. The Water-horse, Njogel or Tangi, 
was sometimes called a ‘‘trow’’ or ‘‘troll."" The term is also used in a sarcastic or an 
endearing sense; as, for instance, “‘ pér trow,’’ said to children or people. 
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size, frequently seen in fine weather, especially off the north and east 
coasts of Shetland. It generally appeared when travelling around 
with its fin above water. This fin was of about the size and shape of a 
boat’s sail, and could be seen from a considerable distance. Upon 
noticing a boat, the brigdi attacked it by rushing at it and cutting it in 
two with its large and sharp fin. Sometimes it would hit the boat 
with its fin sideways, thus crushing it or flattening it down on the 
water. Some of the larger and stronger boats have escaped with only 
the gunwales or upper boards smashed on one side. Fishermen were 
much afraid of this ‘‘fish,”’ and they claim it to be the most dangerous 
creature of the deep. 

Formerly offerings (of coins?) seem to have been made, and pieces 
of iron thrown to it in the water. 

At the present day the brigdi is generally recognized as a kind of 
large shark, called ‘‘ basking shark”’ in English; and many of the stories 
about it are in all likelihood based on actual experiences of fishermen. 

SJAFER, SHAFFER, OR SHAFFER-WHAAL. — Another kind of “fish” 
or whale was the sjafer or shaffer. It destroyed boats by diving and 
coming up under them, thus smashing or capsizing them with its head. 
To escape them, fishermen took to their oars and rowed a zigzag 
course. Formerly, when they saw one near, they prayed to it to leave 
them alone, throwing small silver coins to it as an offering or payment 
for immunity from attack. At the present day the sjafer is identified 
by some with the grampus or the thrasher. 

FINNER, FINNER-WHAAL, OR FIN-WBHAAL, etc. — Various stories 
are told of fimners (round-lipped or herring-whales) occasionally 
harming boats. Nearly all the stories told about the finner and other 
whales and fish occasionally attacking boats seem to be founded on fact. 
That whales and fish of some kinds are at times a source of danger to 
fishermen, is undoubtedly true; and several cases of this on record are 
instanced by small boats broken up, and their crews lost, in fine 
weather, within a few miles of land. In one instance, relatives of my 
own were thus lost. 

THE SEA-SERPENT OR KRAKEN. — According to tradition, the sea- 
serpent was occasionally seen, especially off the coast of Norway. 
It had its home at the bottom of the sea, and it rarely came to the 
surface. An old man once told me that it was not seen once in a life- 
time, and, when seen, usually portended bad luck or some calamity. 

There was just one sea-serpent, according to some; while others 
believed that there were several that bred under the ocean. Thus 
large or small ones were seen. Large ones were from one to two hun- 
dred feet long. When travelling on the surface of the sea, the sea- 
serpent’s body stuck out of the water here and there, and its head 
reared thirty or forty feet above the surface. It had a serpent-like 
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head, large eyes, and a long mane similar to masses of seaweed. Small- 
er sea-serpents of from eighty to a hundred feet long are said to have 
been seen. Their bodies looked like a line of skin bows (‘‘ buoys for 
floating nets or lines’’) set a little distance apart, and their heads were 
low in the water. 

Sea-serpents, it seems, never attacked any boats; but they were 
fearful to behold, and people dreaded to see them. When travelling 
on the surface of the water, they could go at high speed; and they 
would soon disappear from view. They were seen only in fine or calm 
weather. Some people believe that large trees drifting in the sea from 
the Norwegian coast have sometimes been mistaken for sea-serpents. 

Once a large serpent was cast ashore dead somewhere (in North 
Shetland), and its body for months blocked the mouth of a gjo,—a 
short, narrow inlet of the sea surrounded by steep banks or cliffs 
Some of its bones could be seen in the water there for many years. 

SEA-SERPENT THAT MAKES THE TIDES. — Blind' mentions a belief 
accounting for the rise and fall of the tides, which has been retained 
until recently: ‘“‘Away far out in the sea, near the edge of the world, 
there lived a monstrous sea-serpent that took about six hours to draw 
in his breath, and six hours to let it out,”’ thus causing the rise and fall 
of the waters. 

FLOATING Monsters. — Several kinds of shapeless monsters have 
at various times been seen in the sea. One? of these was occasionally 
seen in fine weather. Something like a small floating islet, partly 
covered with barnacles and seaweed, was supposed to be the back of a 
huge sea-monster that appeared above water. It was usually very 
flat, but sometimes humped, or higher in the middle. An uncle of 
mine told me of once having seen something of this kind when be- 
calmed in a smack somewhere in the northeast waters of Shetland. 
He and his companions observed a very large and flat object in the 
water some distance off. It was apparently floating, and resembled a 
flat islet or rock, of perhaps an acre (?) in extent, almost covered 
with water. Not being able to make out clearly through the glasses 
the shape and nature of the object, they lowered their small boat, and, 
taking a gun, three (?) of them rowed up fairly close to it. They did 
not dare to go too close, but they could ascertain that the monster 
(or object) was of great bulk and mostly submerged. The names of 
two of the men in the boat, if I remember well, were Magnus Hughson 
and Magnus Robertson; and, before they returned, one of them shot a 
bullet into the object, which shortly afterwards sank quietly out of 
sight. None of the men ever knew exactly what they had seen.* As 
nothing untoward happened to any of the crew, it was judged that the 

' Black, quoting Blind, 169. 


2 I do not remember whether I have heard any special name for these. 
3 See also under “‘ Phantom Island,”’ p. 199. 
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sight of this creature did not portend evil in any way. Some people 
argue that these things may be partly submerged wrecks or derelicts 
grown over with barnacles and seaweed. 


SEA-PHANTOMS. 


PHANTOM ISLAND. — I have heard stories of a phantom island which 
is sometimes seen, but disappears when people row or sail close to it.! 

PHANTOM BOATS AND SHIPS. — Phantom boats and ships have often 
been seen, to judge from popular narratives. These are considered 
as visions of real vessels or the doubles of boats and ships which in 
many cases are known to the person seeing them. They may occur to 
persons on the sea or on land, in the day-time or at night, and they 
generally forebode evil to the vessel seen. The nature of the danger 
or disaster may be detected in the vision itself. Sometimes the appar- 
ition simply portends that the event may be expected within some 
indefinite, although short, time; but it is usually supposed actually to 
be happening. A vision, phantom, or apparition of this kind is called 
a feiness.* 

Phantoms of boats and their crews may be repeatedly seen at the 
same place on the sea, particularly in stormy weather. These phan- 
toms are supposed to be wraiths or ghosts of boats and their crews, 
lost at these places, and which occasionally may be recognized. 


SEA-SPIRITS AND SEA-WITCHES. 


In the belief of some people, the sea was possessed of a powerful 
being or witch-like spirit capable of doing harm. As it could hear 
what was said, it was pleased with sincere praise, but resented insin- 
cere praise and mockery. One could not, without incurring danger, 
speak disparagingly of, or mock at, the sea. It could bewitch people 
and cause their destruction. It claimed certain people as victims, who 
were therefore doomed to be drowned. For this reason, it seems, there 
was formerly an aversion among some to save people who were drown- 
ing in the sea, as the sea would before long avenge itself on the rescuer 
for beinz cheated of its prey. Stories are told of men who rescued 
others, and invariably were themselves drowned within the next 
twelve months. Probably for the same reason some people were averse 
to helping shipwrecked men, and it is said that in some cases obstacles 
were actually put in the way of their being saved.* 

I have also heard of a certain witch living in the sea who made winds 
and storms, and wrecked ships and boats, and of another witch or 

! There is an Orkney tradition of a vanishing island (see Old-Lore Series, 2 : 105). 


* This term is generally applied to apparitions of persons, whose death is thus foretold. 
* For additional information, see Black, quoting A. Laurenson, 169. 
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being, also living in the sea, who ground salt to keep the ocean salt.! 
One of these witches, I have forgotten which one, was probably called 
Grua (or Groa?). 


SEA-LANGUAGE AND THE SEA-GOD. 


It may be well here to make some mention of the sea-language of 
the Shetland fishermen, as this language seems to indicate some con- 
nection with the old beliefs in the sea-god and sea-spirits. I cannot 
do better in this respect than introduce here some remarks of Dr. 
Jakobsen, who has made a special study of the subject: — 

“As is well known to all Shetlanders, the Shetland fishermen before 
this day, like the fishermen in Fzroe and Norway, had a great number 
of lucky words, words that they would use only at the haaf or deep-sea 
fishing [haf is the old Norn word for “‘ocean”’]. The origin of this 
custom is not easily explained; but the custom itself is certainly very, 
very old, and deeply rooted in the Pagan time. The most likely ex- 
planation seems this, that before the introduction and spread of Chris- 
tianity, and also long after that period, the people, and especially the 
fishermen, believed themselves surrounded by sea-spirits, whom they 
could not see, and who watched what they were doing. In the Pagan 
time, people believed in the sea-god Ckgir (A®gir), whose kingdom 
was the mysterious ocean, and he had as his attendants minor spirits 
who watched intruders upon his element. The feeling which came to 
prevail among the fishermen towards the sea-spirits was one of mys- 
terious dread. They considered the sea a foreign element, on which 
they were intruders, and the sea-spirits in consequence hostile to 
them. They had therefore, when at the fishing, to take great care 
what they said; and it became very important to them to have a num- 
ber of mystic names, to a great extent agreed upon among themselves, 
although derived from words which were common in the Norn language. 
But there is a certain number of haaf-words, doubtlessly forming the 
oldest portion, which seem to have been originally worship words. 
An original worship of the sea-spirits is rendered probable by the fact 
that the fishermen’s haaf-terms were not at all confined to things in 
immediate connection with the fishing, but extended much further. 
All the domestic animals, for instance, got separate names at the haaf. 
Some of these words are now obsolete in Scandinavia; but we find 
them used in the old Icelandic literature, chiefly as poetical terms. . . . 
A sufficient proof that the custom of using lucky words at the haaf 
was rooted in the Pagan time, is to be found in the fact that the minis- 
ter and the church were on no account to be mentioned by their right 

1 See Viking Club, Old-Lore Series, 8, 9, 66, 139, 237; information by A. W. Johnston 


regarding witches who grind salt; also the Grottasongr or Quern Song, by Eirikr Magnus- 
son. 
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names at sea. The minister and the church represented the new con- 
quering faith, which aimed at doing away with the old gods, and con- 
sequently at disputing the sea-god’s dominion of the sea; . . . The 
nature of the haaf-terms will be seen from this. They were not non- 
sensical, merely coined words, as some think; nor were they the real 
Norn words for the persons, animals, and things they were applied to. 
They are words of a more or less poetic nature, and mostly figurative 
terms; that is to say, persons, animals, and things are named according 
to some striking characteristic about them. This accounts for the 
great variety of names used for one and the same person, animal, 
and thing. Each animate and inanimate being had always many 
characteristics that would readily afford a basis for the many names 
applied.” + 

I may add that the sea-language was also much used ashore when 
telling sea-stories, fishing-tales, and adventures of the sea; and certain 
places ashore (such as mountains) had taboo or sea names, by which 
they were called by fishermen when at sea. 

SPENCES BRIDGE, B.C. 


1 Jakobsen, The Old Shetland Dialect, 23-31; and, for fuller information, Jakobsen, 
Det Norréne Sprog paa Shetland, 82-99; and Jakobsen, Shetlandsdernes Stednavne, 203. 
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PRESENT-DAY SUPERSTITIONS AT LA HARPE, ILL., SUR- 
VIVALS IN A COMMUNITY OF ENGLISH ORIGIN. 


BY ETHEL TODD NORLIN. 


THE evidence of belief and custom here offered were collected by 
me during the months from June to September, 1915, at La Harpe, 
a village in the northeastern corner of Hancock County, western Illi- 
nois, some twenty miles southeast of Burlington, Io. I have arranged 
the material in five groups, according as it deals with (1) death, (2) 
disease, (3) marriage, (4) weather, or (5) miscellaneous beliefs. 

My sources are the following persons in and near La Harpe, the 
initial at the left being the abbreviated form adopted for the various 
informants. The persons consulted were those who are generally held 
to remember most about old practices. 


Cb. . Campbell. Age(?). Born in Morgan County, Illinois. Lived 
in and near La Harpe nearly fifty years. Of English descent. 

C. . . Coulson. Age 4o. Bornat La Harpe. Of English descent. 

W. .  . Conwell Warren. Age 45. Born near La Harpe. Of English 
descent. 

B. . . Bushby. Age 35. Bornin La Harpe. Of English descent. 

R. . . Robinson. Age58. BornnearLaHarpe. Of Scottish descent. 

Ws... Woodside. Age 65. Lived in and near La Harpe 65 years. 
English descent, and probably some Irish. 

Wn... Warner. Age 65. Born in Illinois. Lived in La Harpe 15 
years. Of Dutch and French origin. 

R» . . Robertson. Born in Illinois. Of Scottish descent. 

S. . . Sea. Age 24. Born in La Harpe. Of Scottish and English 
origin. 

T. . . Mrs. Dawson Todd. Age 53. Born near La Harpe. Of Eng- 
lish descent, with some German blood. 

Tb . . Blanche Todd. Ager. Daughter of T. 


My principal sources are Mr. Coulson, Mr. Robinson, Mrs. Todd, 
Mr. Warner, and Mr. Kilgore. Of these, Mr. Warner is not of Eng- 
lish descent. The larger portion of the remaining beliefs and prac- 
tices were told by Mr. Bushby, Mr. Woodside, Mr. Sea, and Mr. 
Campbell. 

DEATH. 

1. It is considered bad luck to step on a grave. (B, C, Cb, Wn, 
S, Re.)! 

2. Counting the carriages in a funeral-procession will bring extremely 


bad luck. (Ws, R, B, K, Rz.) 


1 See list of abbreviations above. 
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3. It is bad luck to cross the road in front of a funeral-procession. 
(C, Ws, K.) 

4. It is bad luck to cross in between the carriages of a funeral- 
procession. (C.) 

s. It is considered bad luck to meet a funeral-procession. (Cb, R, 
Ws, B.) Often people meeting a funeral-procession will stop and turn 
in the opposite direction, so as to ward off the evil sure to follow if 
they had continued on their way. 

6. If a funeral-procession is stopped in front of your house, a death 
will result within a year. (W, C, R.) 

7. If, while a coffin is being carried in or out of a church, it a 
a seat or pew, some one in that row will die soon. (Tb, C.) 

8. It isa sure sign of death to some one in a room or a building, 
if a bird flies in at the window. (C, W, Cb, R, K, Wn, S, Ro, T.) 
One of my friends said that a dove tried to get in at the window for 
three days before her grandfather died, some years ago. The same 
thing happened again last summer just before the death of her grand- 
mother. 

(a) If a bird flies against a window or a door and kills itself, a death 
will occur soon within that house or building. (C.) Miss Coulson 
said her grandmother died at the very hour that a bird flew against 
their door and killed itself. 

(b) If a bird sits on a window-sill, there will be a death in that 
house. (K.) 

9. It is a sure sign of death to twirla chair. (Ws.) 

10. Never raise an umbrella in the house, for surely some one in 
the house will die within a year. (R, T.) 

11. Dream of a dead person, and you will soon receive a letter or 
hear of the living. (K,B,Wn,S,T.) Similarly 

12. If you dream of a death, you will hear of a wedding. (Wn, R 
Ws, K.) 

13. If you hear a buzzing ring in your ear, you will soon hear of 
adeath. (Ws, W, R, K, T.) 

14. It is also a sign that you will hear of a death if, while baking 
bread, it cracks across the top. (R, B.) 

15. If your apron comes untied and drops, and you step over it, 
there will be a death soon. (R.) 

16. Sign of death to carry a hoe through the house. (K, R, W, 
Cb, C, S, T.) 

(a) Others say shovel. (B.) 

(b) Still others say spade. (Ws, T.) 

17. If there is one funeral, there will be two more. (W, Cb, C, T.) 

(a) If a body is shipped into town, there will be two more deaths 
in the town. (C.) 
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18. If a man dies on Good Friday, he is supposed to be a good man, 
and will go to heaven. (Tb.) 

19. If a corpse is started from a house, then has to be brought back, 
it is a sign of an approaching death in the house. (Ws.) 

20. It is bad luck to go over the same road with a second corpse 
from the same family. (K.) 

21. It is a sign of death to hear a dog howl. (Wn, R, S, Rs, T)) 

22. It is a sign of death to dream of white horses. (R.) 

23. If you go in one door and out another, there will be a death in 
the house. (R.) 

24. It is a sign of death to break a looking-glass. (Wn.) 

25. Sneeze before breakfast, and you will hear of a death before 
the week is over. (S.) 

26. If there is a green Christmas, there will bea full graveyard. (T,) 
Oftentimes any odd noises are taken as signs of approaching death. 


DISEASE. 
a Mole on your neck, 
You will have money by the peck. 
(C, W, B, R, Wn, S, K, T.) 


2. Mole on your neck signifies you'll be hanged some day. (C, Ws.) 


+ Mole on your arm, 
You'll have money by the farm. 


(S.) 


4. If you wish to cure rheumatism, carry a potato in your pocket, 
which will draw the water from your joints. (R.) 

5. Always carry buckeyes in your pocket if you wish to ward off 
rheumatism. (Ws, R, K, B, W, Cb, C, T.) 

6. A piece of steel in one shoe, and brass in the other shoe, will 
cure rheumatism. (R.) 

7. Put live wool in your shoe to cure rheumatism. (Cb, S.) 

8. Sleep with a dog at the foot of your bed, and the animal will 
draw out your rheumatism. (K.) 

g. Wear a brass ring on your finger, and your rheumatism will be 
cured. (B, Ws, K, W, Cb.) 

(a) Some say the brass ring must be worn on the little finger. (Wn.) 

10. Sulphur placed in the heels of your shoes will cure rheumatism. 
(W, Cb.) 

11. A person may get rid of his warts by washing his hands in 
hollow-stump water. (Ws, B.) Or 

12. He may steal a dish-rag and hide it under a stone, and the 
warts will mysteriously disappear. (Ws, B, T.) 
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(a) Or, steal a dish-rag, rub it over the warts, and place the rag 
under the eaves or some place where it will soon decay, then the warts 
will disappear. (R, S.) 

13. Some say, take a potato with as many eyes as you have warts, 
and hide it under the ground where the rain will drip on it from the 
house-eaves, and your warts will disappear. (R.) 

14. If a person counts the warts on another person, he will get that 
person’s warts. (R, Wn, T.) 

15. Take a stick and cut as many notches as you have warts, and 
throw it over your left shoulder: whoever picks up the stick will get 
your warts. (R.) 

16. If you kill a toad or frog, you will have warts. (B, R, T.) 

17. You: may cure warts by stealing raw beef-steak and burying it 
in the light of the moon. (K.) 

18. You may cure your warts by going to a neighbor’s home when 
the household is absent, and stealing a slice of meat (which you must 
cut off the original piece), then bury it under the front door, being 
careful not to glance backward while leaving the place. (Ws.) 

19. To get rid of warts, rub corn over the warts, then feed the corn 
to a chicken: thus the chicken will get your warts. (R.) 

20. You may cure warts by tying strings around them, then throw- 
ing the strings away. (W.) 

21. Take anything and rub on the warts, then place the object in 
a paper sack and throw it away: the person picking up the sack 
will get the warts. (W.) 

22. Tie as many knots in a string as you have warts, and bury the 
string, and your warts will disappear. (Cb, R.) 

23. Warts may be cured by taking shavings off each finger and wrap- 
ping them in a paper. (Cb.) 

24. You may get rid of your warts by selling them for a penny 
apiece. (C, Wn.) 

(a) Some say sell them for money. (S.) 

25. Take a string and measure your warts, then tie knots for each 
measurement and place the string in a vest-pocket, and the warts 
will disappear. (Ws.) 

26. Pick up an old bone of some animal, rub it on your warts, and 
replace the bone in its former position, and the warts will disappear. 
(K, Ws.) 

27. Spit on warts to get rid of them. (K, T.) 

28. Rub warts with broom-straw. Bury the straw; and when it 
decays, the warts will disappear. (Wn.) 

29. To cure a goitre, draw the hand of a corpse three times across 
your throat. (Rez, W, C, Wn, S.) 

30. Wear a string of ‘‘Job’s tears” around your neck to cure a 
goitre. (S, R, Wn.) 
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31. Amber beads worn by the patient will cure a big neck. (K, 
Wn, T.) 

32. Amber beads worn will cure a sore throat. (C.) 

33. Cure a sore throat by wearing a worn stocking around the neck. 
(Wn, S, R, B, T.) 

34. Tying a red string around the neck will stop nose-bleed. (K, 
Cb.) 

35. Tie a string soaked in turpentine around the waist, and it will 
cure lumbago. (W, Cb.) 

36. If you have a birth-mark, it may be cured by placing a hand of 
a corpse on it. (Cb.) 

37. Some asafoetida hung in a bag around the neck will ward off 
scarlet-fever and other contagious diseases. (R2, Wn, K, Ws, R, B, 
C. &S, ¥.) 

38. Cure nose-bleed by tying a silk thread around the neck or by 
putting a silver spoon ‘down the patient’s back. (C.) 

(a) Others say, put a key down the back. (Rs.) 

39. Bending the little finger as tightly as possible will cure nose- 
bleed. (S.) 

40. For stopping hiccoughs, look real hard into the middle of a 
glass of water. (C.) 

41. Hiccoughs may be stopped by counting one hundred with mouth 
closed. (S.) 

42. To cure a sty, rub it with a gold ring or touch it with a point 
of steel. (C.) 

43. Cure a sty by rubbing it with a silver dollar. (R.) 


MARRIAGE. 


1. Persons married on a cloudy day will have a cloudy life. Simi- 
larly, those married on a sunshiny day will have a happy life. (Rs, 
S, Wn, Ws, R, T, K, B, C.) 

(a) Happy is the bride the sun shines on. (C, R, K, Ws, B, T, 
Wyn, S.) 

2. Whoever catches the bride’s bouquet will be the next bride. 
(S, Wn, Re, K, T, B, W, C.) 

3. Some people will only get married when the moon is growing 
fuller. Then they will prosper. (Ws.) 

4. Others will only get married when the hands of the clock are 
moving upward. (R.) 

5. Swallow a four-leaved clover, and you will marry the first man 
you meet. (R.) 

(a) Others say, put a four-leaved clover in your shoe, and you will 
marry the first man you meet. (K, B, C, Wn, S, T.) 





6. If a bride stumbles as she enters her home, she will have many 
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ups and downs. (Wn, S.) (On account of this superstition, the hus- 
band often carries his bride across the threshold.) 

7. If a bride wishes to be prosperous throughout life, she must wear 
something old, something new, something blue, and something gold. 
(K, Ws.) 

(a) Others say “borrowed” and “blue” instead of “blue” and 
“gold.” (R, B, C, Wn, S, Re.) 

8. If you don’t wear out or dispose of your wedding outfit, you will 
have bad luck. (B, W.) 

(a) Others say you will never be rich. (C.) 


9. Change the name, but not the letter, 
Is to change for worse instead of better. 


(Wn, S, Re, W, Ws, R, K, B, T.) 


0. It is bad luck to wear black at a wedding. (S, Wn, C.) 

11. It is bad luck to be married in black. (S, Wn.) 

12. If a bride wears some person’s garter, that person will marry 
soon if she wears it after the bride does. (C, Wn.) 

13. In a wedding or birthday cake, the person getting the penny 
will have riches, the one getting the ring will be the next bride, and the 
one receiving a bodkin or a thimble will be an old maid. (Ws, C, 
Wn, S, R2.) 

14. When sleeping for the first time in a strange bed, name the 
four corners of the bed, and the first corner seen in the morning will 
tell whom you will marry. (Wn, Ws, K, R, S, B, T.) 

15. If you sit on a table, you will not be married for seven years. 
(Wn, Ws.) 

(a) Others say it is a sign you wish to be married. (C, R, T.) 

16. Significance of wedding-days: 


— 


Monday for health, 

Tuesday for wealth, 
Wednesday the best day of all. 
Thursday for losses, 

Friday for crosses, 

Saturday no day at all. 


(C,. 3, Wa, 8, F.) 


17. Place a wish-bone over your door, and you will marry the first 
man entering and shaking hands. (R, S, W, T.) 

18. Count a hundred white horses, and the first man with whom 
you shake hands after counting the hundredth horse you will marry. 
(Wn.) 

19. While walking, if you cut the corner of a sidewalk, you will be 
an old maid. (Wn.) 
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20. It is a sign you wish to be married if you place a man’s hat 
on your head. (S, Wn, T.) 

21. When two couples, while shaking hands, cross each other, one 
will soon be married. (Wn.) 

(a) Others say it is a sign of a wedding. (T.) 


WEATHER AND WATER. 


1. If it rains on Easter Sunday, it will rain seven Sundays after- 
wards. (R, W, Rb, We, S, C, B, Wn, K, T.) 

2. If it rains on Monday, we shall have rain three days in the week, 
(S, B, C, K, Ws, Cb, T.) 

(a) Some say “Sunday”’ instead of “Monday.” (Wn.) 

3. The condition of the weather of the last Friday in the month will 
determine the weather of the next month. (B.) 

4. Call Christmas January, and the next eleven days will foretell 
the weather of each month of the new year. (R.) 

5. The first three days of December rule the weather of the first 
three months of the new year. (W, Ws, Wn, T.) 

6. If ground-hogs come out of the ground on the 2d of February 
and see their shadow (in other words, if the sun shines Feb. 2), they 
will return to their holes for six weeks, and we shall have bad weather 
during that time. (K, W, B, Wn, S, T.) 

7. It is considered unlucky to wash your hands in the water that 
some one has used, for he has washed his sins away in the water. (C.) 

8. It is bad luck to wash after another. (Whn.) 

g. It is lucky to dream of clear water, but unlucky to dream of 
muddy water. (Ws, B, C, R, K, T.) 


10. Rainbow in the morning, sailor’s warning; 
Rainbow at night, sailor’s delight. 


(S, C, B, K, R, Ws, T.) 


(a) Rainbow in the day, sailor’s delay. 
(Ws, T.) 
a5. Red sky in the morning, sailor’s warning; 
Red sky at night, sailor’s delight. 
(Wn, R;.) 


12. If a dog lies on his back or eats grass, it will soon rain. (K.) 

(a) Or if a cat lies, etc. (Wn, S.) 

13. Kill a snake and hang it up, it will soon rain. (C.) 

14. If the sun sets clear on Friday, it will rain before Monday. 
(C, K, R, Ws, T.) 

15. Friday is always the fairest or foulest of the week. (R, K, C, 
B, S, Wn, Rz.) 
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16. The way the wind blows on the first day of each season will be 
the direction in which it will blow the majority of the days of that 
season. (C.) 

17. The date of the first snow foretells the number of snowstorms 
for the winter; that is, if it snows for the first time on Nov. 17, there 
will be 17 snows. (R, B, Rg, S, T.) 

18. When the new moon lies far south during the winter, we shall 
have warm weather. (C, Wn.) 

19. In summer, if the moon is in such a position that a powder-horn 
can be hung on it, there will be rainy weather; if vice versd, there will 
be dry weather. (S, C, R, K, B, Wn, T.) 

20. It is a sure sign of rain for a spider to come down in front of 
you. (Ws, Tb.) 

21. I found a so-called water-witch, —a man who claimed he could 
tell the best places to dig wells. He took a forked willow stick, 
grasped a prong in each hand, and walked within the area where a 
well was desired. The free end of the stick would turn and point to 
a suitable location. This man is sent for by people miles in the coun- 
try who wish to locate a well. (B, R, K.) 

(a2) Mr. Woodside said to use a peach-tree twig instead of willow. 
He also said to take a hazel-switch and give it a switch, and the num- 
ber of bobs will tell the number of feet necessary to dig for a well. 


MISCELLANEOUS BELIEFS. 


1. It is very unlucky to see the new moon over your left shoulder, 
but lucky to see it over your right shoulder. (Wn, K, B.) 

(a) Some say you must throw salt over your left shoulder to coun- 
teract the evil. (C, Ws.) 

2. To see the new moon over your left shoulder is a sign that you 
are going to get a fall. (R.) 

3. See the new moon over your left shoulder, make a wish, and it 
will come true. (R.) 

4. See the new moon through brush or a glass, you will have bad 
luck as long as it lasts. (C, K.) 

5. See the new moon over your left shoulder through brush will 
bring you bad luck. (S.) 

6. It is good luck to face the new moon. (B.) 

7. If you see the new moon straight in front of you, you will fall 
down. (C.) 

8. Meat killed in the light of the moon will swell in the pot, but will 
shrink if killed in the dark of the moon. (C, Cb, T, W, S.) 

g. Anything that grows under ground should be planted in the 
dark of the moon, and vice versé. (S, Re, Wn, B, Ws, C, K, R, T.) 

10. Where sunflowers grow, poor people live. (K.) 
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11. It is bad luck to kill a spider. (W, Re.) 

12. Kill a spider, and your cow will have bloody milk. (R.) 

13. It is bad luck to kill a spider before breakfast. (C.) 

14. If a spider comes down on a web in front of you, you will have 
company. (R.) 

15. If a spider comes down on a web in front of you, you will re- 
ceive a letter. (C, K.) 

16. Kill a frog, and your cow will have bloody milk. (C, T.) 

17. Others say kill a toad, and your cow will have bloody milk. 
(Ws, C, B, K, T.) 

18. If you do not kill the first snake you see in the spring, your 
enemies will get the best of you. (R, K, C, Ws, T.) 


19. Pick the first fern and kill the first snake, 
You will accomplish all you undertake. 


(S.) 


20. You will soon have company if an old rooster crows in front of 
your door. (K, B, R, T, Ws.) 

21. Two roosters or two hens fighting are a sign of two men or two 
women coming. (C, Ws, K, T.) 

22. It is a bad omen to hear a dog howl at the moon. (Wn, R, 
6,¢C, Ca TJ 

23. If you purchase a horse and change its name, you will have 
bad luck with it. (W.) 

24. Similar to the fetich is the custom of keeping the left hind-foot 
of a rabbit carefully wrapped in silk or oil-skin. If the foot is lost 
or taken away, the owner will have very bad luck. Bits of colored 
glass are often carried with the rabbit’s foot as additional charms. 
(Cb, S, Wn, Re.) 

25. If you purchase a dog and want him to be contented with his 
new home, measure his tail and put the measurement under the front 
doorstep. (T, C.) 

26. It is bad luck to killa cat. (Wn, S, Re, B, Ws, K, Cb, T.) 

27. For every white horse there is a red-haired person. (Re.) 

28. See a white horse, look around, and you will see a red-haired 
person. (Wn, K, B, C.) 

29. Stamp (by quickly placing the right thumb on the tongue, then 
on the palm of the left hand, and then hitting the left palm with the 
right fist) every white horse seen. When one hundred have been 
stamped, you will find something. (S, C, Ws, Re.) 

(a) White mules count the same as three white horses. (Tb.) 

30. It is bad luck for a black cat to run across your path. (Rs, 
R, K, S.) 


31. Eat crusts, and your hair will be curly. (K, C, Re.) 
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32. You will have a beautiful head of hair by placing some of your 
hair beneath a rock. (R.) 

33. If your right ear burns, it is for spite; if the left ear burns, it is 
for love. (Wn, S, T.) 

34. If your nose itches, you are going to have company or kiss a 
fool. (R, K, Ws, C, S, Re, W, T.) 

35. A girl’s freckles will disappear if she will go barefooted in the 
dew. (R.) 

36. Others say a girl’s freckles will disappear if she will wash her 
face in dew. (Wn, S, T.) 

37. If your palm itches, it is a sign that you are going to get money. 
(R, B, Re, S.) 

38. If your right hand itches, it is a sign that you are going to shake 
hands with a stranger; if the left hand itches, you will have money. 
(Wn, S, T.) 

39. Trim your nails on — 

Monday for news, 

Tuesday for shoes, 

Wednesday for health, 

Thursday for wealth, 

Friday for woe, 

Saturday, a journey to go. 
(C.) 


40. If you dress one foot at a time, you will be disappointed. (K.) 

41. For good luck, always put the right shoe on first. (C.) 

42. It is very unlucky to put a shoe on the wrong foot. (R.) 

43. If your foot itches, you are going to walk on strange land. (B, 
R, S.) 

44. If you put the left foot out of bed first, you will have bad luck; 
but the right foot placed out first will bring you good luck. (B.) 

45. Sing before breakfast, cry before night. 

46. A large hazel-nut crop is a sign of many births for that year. 
(S.) 

47. In time of war there are more males than females born. (Rg, 
S.) 

48. Offer a child a dollar and a bottle; the one it takes will show 
whether it will be a money-maker or a drunkard. (R, T.) 

(a) Others say, offer a book with the dollar and bottle, and, if it 
accepts the book, it will be educated. “(W.) 

49. If you let a baby see itself in the looking-glass before it is three 
months old, it will die. (Wn, T.) 

50. If you cut the finger-nails of a child before it is a month old, it 
will steal. (Wn.) 

51. Make a rhyme, and you will see your beau before half-past 
nine. (C.) 
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52. Some say to count the letters in the rhyme you make, then start 
at the first of the alphabet and count the same number of letters, the 
last of which will give the initial of your future husband. (R:2.) 

53. Stub your toe, kiss your thumb, and see your beau. (C, S, Wn.) 

54. If your apron comes untied, your best beau is thinking of you. 
(T.) 

55. If you entirely burn a match, it is a sign that your lover stil] 
loves you. (Rz.) 

56. Place a four-leaved clover in your shoe, and you will get a buggy- 
ride ora kiss. (Wn, S.) 


57- Where cobwebs grow, 
Beaus won't go. 
(B, R, K, C, S, Re Wn, T.) 
Where sunflowers grow 
Beaus never go. 
(C, Ch, TF, 8.) 


58. A sunflower is a sign of a girl for sale. (Cb.) 

59. It is bad luck to start a journey or cut out a dress on Friday. 
(R, Cb, C, S, Wn, T, B.) 

60. Cut out a garment on Friday; and if you do not finish it that 
week, you will never live to wear it. (Wn, S, R.) 

61. You must not cut out a dress on Saturday, or you will not fin- 
ish it unless you do it the same day. (C.) 

62. If you have company on Monday or Sunday, you will have 
company every day in the week. (R, B, T.) 

63. If you go some place on Monday, you will go some place every 
day of the week. (R,S, Wn.) 

64. If you put anything on wrong side out, you must keep it on, or 
else you will have bad luck. (Re, S, W, R, Wn, Ws, B, K, Cb, T.) 

(a) Some say you may change it behind a door. (C.) 

65. It is a sign that the article of dress is not paid for if one wears 
the garment containing basting-threads. (T, B, Wn, S, Re, W, R, C, 
Cb, K, Ws.) 

66. It is considered unlucky for one to wear or possess opals unless 
one is born in October; then it is good luck, for opals are October’s 
birth-stones. (C, K, R, B, Wn, S, Re.) 

67. If shoes squeak, it is a sign that they are not paid for. (T.) 

68. Wear a shoe out on the ball, you will spend all; wear a shoe out 
on the toe, you will spend as you go; wear a shoe out on the side, you 
will be a rich man’s bride. (Wn.) 

69. If you leave a dirty spot when sweeping, you will have company. 
(Ws.) 

70. If you drop a dish-cloth, you will have company. (S, Wn, C, 
Cb, B, Ws, T.) 
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(a) Others say, to drop a dish-cloth is a sign that some one is com- 
ing dirtier than you. (T.) 
(b) Others say it is a sign that some one is coming cleaner than 
you. (Wn, S.) 
71. Dropping a fork is a sign that a man is coming; dropping a 
knife foretells the coming of a woman. (Ws, R, K, B, Cb, C, T.) 
(a) From the direction in which the fork or knife points, the com- 
pany will come. (B.) 
72. If you do not go out the same door by which you entered, you'll 
bring company. (B, Cb, R, K, Ws, C, T.) 
(a) Some say you will never come back again. (Wn, S.) 
73. It is unlucky to move a broom or a cat from one house to an- 
other. (W, K, R, Ws, B, Re.) 
74. When moving into a new home, take a bag of salt and a broom 
for good luck. (C.) 
75. If you break one dish, you will break three, all told. (S, C, 
Ws, B, R, K, T.) 
76. It is extremely bad luck to raise an umbrella in the house. (C, 
B, T.) 
77. Others say you will be disappointed if you raise an umbrella in 
the house. (K.) 
78. If you spill salt, you must eat some, throw some over your left 
shoulder, and burn some, or you will have a quarrel. (R, C.) 
79. Some say if you spill salt, you must burn some to avoid a quar- 
rel. (Wn,S, K.) 
80. Bubbles on coffee are a sign of money, but you must drink the 
bubbles to get the money. (S, R, B, T.) 
81. Drop a spoon, sign of a letter coming. (R.) 
82. Others say, drop a spoon, sign of a child coming. (T.) 
83. To remove ants from your kitchen, carry one to a neighbor’s 
house, and the others will follow. (Wn.) 
84. It is good luck for a black cat to come to your house. (Wn.) 
85. Commonly children, on observing the first star seen in the even- 
ing, repeat, — 
“Star bright, star light, 
First star I see to-night, 
I wish I may, I wish I might, 
Have the wish I wish to-night.” 
(Cb, W, Ws, K, R, T, B, Ro.) 


(a2) They must not look at that star again during the night, or the 
charm will be broken. (R.) 

86. Count the first ten stars that come out for ten nights, and you 
can have anything you wish for. (C, S.) 

87. When sleeping for the first time in a strange bed, make a wish 
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in each of the four corners of the room or at the four bed-posts, and 
the first corner seen in the morning will tell you which wish will mate- 
rialize. (T, B.) 

88. Throw kisses at the first star you see at night, and make a wish, 
and it will come true. (R.) 

89. Two girls sleeping together may make their wishes come true 
by tying their big toes together. (Wn.) 

go. Make a wish and swallow a four-leaved clover, and the wish will 
come true. (R.) 

gt. People saying the same thing at the same time touch thumbs, 
make a wish, and name some author. (Re, Wn, S, T.) 

92. Dream of seeing a snake, if you try to kill it and it gets away, 
you are going to be attacked by an enemy; if you kill it, you will be 
a conqueror. (Re, K, W, Cb, C.) 

93. Dream over a piece of wedding-cake, and the dream will come 
true. (C, R, K, T.) 

94. Any dreams you may have when sleeping in a strange house for 
the first time, will come true. (R, T, Wn.) 

95. I often placed a four-leaved clover in my shoe when I was a 
child, believing that good luck would accompany me as long as the 
clover remained in my shoe. 

96. It is considered good luck to find a horse-shoe. (B, C, Ws, R, 
Wn, K, S, T.) 

97. If there is one fire, there will be two more. (B,C, Ws, R,S, K.) 

98. If you start away and have to come back, you will have bad 
luck. (Ws, T.) 

99. If you start away and have to come back, you must sit down in 
a chair before starting on, or you will have bad luck. (R, K, C, Wn, 
S.) 

(a) Some say you must count ten while sitting in the chair. (C, 
Wn, S.) 

100. If you stumble, it is bad luck unless you go back and walk 
over again. (W.) 

101. Do not give any one a sharp-pointed gift, for it will cut your 
friendship in two. (Wn, Ws, R, B, W, C, K, T.) 

(a) A penny accompanying the sharp-pointed gift will counteract 
evil. (C, K.) 

102. When two people are walking along the street, if an object 
comes between them, they will be enemies unless they say, “bread and 


butter.” (Re, S, Wn, R, C, Cb.) 


103. See a pin, pick it up, 
All that day you'll have good luck. 
See a pin, let it lay, 
Bad luck follows all that day. 
(C, T, Wn, S, Ws ,R, W, K.) 
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104. See a pin, let it lie, 
You'll want a pin before you die. 
(Ws.) 


105. It is good luck to pick up a pin with the point towards you, and 
bad luck if the head is towards you. (Ws, R, K, C, B, T.) 

106. You will get a ride if you pick up a pin sideways. (R, C.) 

107. Some say you will get a kiss if you pick up a pin sideways. 
(Wn.) 

108. It is bad luck to go under a ladder. (S, Re, B, C.) 

109. It is bad luck to twirl a chair or an umbrella. (C.) 

110. If you do not wish the teacher to see you whisper, knock on 
a tree on your way to school. (Tb.) 

111. Knock on wood to counteract evil. (Re, B, T.) 

112. If a person gets out of bed on the side opposite the one he got 
in on, he will be cross all day. (Wn, R, S, C, B, T.) 

113. Hang a hairpin on a rusty nail for good luck. (C, Rs.) 

114. If you find a hairpin, it is a sign that you will soon have a new 
friend. (K, C.) 

115. A scratch is a sign of a ride to come. (Rg, C.) 
116. If you have one unexpected guest, you will have two more. 
(C.) 

117. A whistling girl and a crowing hen will soon come to some bad 
end. (T, Wn, Ws, S, B.) 

118. It is bad luck to break a looking-glass. (B, K, T.) 

(a) Some say it is bad luck for seven years. (Re.) 

119. It is good luck to find a four-leaved clover. (S, Re, B, T.) 

120. If the initials of your name spell a word, it is a sign that you 
are going to be rich. (Re, T, R.) 

121. A large hazel-nut crop is a sign of a cold winter. (T.) 

122. Put a horseshoe with ends up over a door for good luck: if the 
ends are down, the luck will run out. (Wn.) 

123. The direction a burning match points indicates the direction 
from which company will come. (Wn.) 


La Harpe, ILL. 
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I. THE BEHEADED GRANDMOTHER: BORROWED FEATHERS.' 


Long ago? at Akwetetacha there lived a coyote (suski) with his 
father’s mother (wowa). At Kuchina lived the snowbirds (téstlo). 
The snowbirds were playing. They would fly high into the air and 
down again. They flew and flew. Their elder sisters (awan akyauu) 
searched for them. Their elder sisters said, “Let us go get yucca- 

1 Informant, Tsatiselu of Zufii, about 80 years of age. Compare F. H. Cushing, 
Zufii Folk-Tales (New York and London, 1901), 203 et seg.; C. F. Lummis, Pueblo Indian 
Folk-Stories (New York, 1910), No. II. The episode of killing the grandmother may be 
from the cycle of Big John and Little John. The pattern of flying with borrowed feathers 
is given more completely in the tale which follows, and which Tsatiselu also told in se- 


quence. 
2 Sons inote. With these words Zufii tales (telapnawe) usually begin. Cushing trans- 
lates sons inootona ‘‘Let us [tell of] the times of creation!"" Telapnawe Cushing derives 


from tenalaa (“time or times of") and penawe (‘‘words’’) (JAFL 5 : 49 [note 1], 50 [note 
1]). Inote means “long ago;” for sons inote I could get no other translation. Sons is 
just a meaningless prefix to inote, one informant insisted. — Acoma and Laguna tales 
begin with a word translated to me in the same way, tsikinomaha or hamaha; and Laguna 
tales are themselves referred to as hamaha. 
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roots [hotsanna' umoi|!"" They wrapped the yucca-roots in their 
pitone.2 They hung their pitone around their necks, and they flew 
high into the air. “This is fun,” said their elder sisters * as they flew 
down again. 

At Akwetetacha, Coyote said, ‘‘Father’s mother, I want to go out 
hunting.”” He went to Apchilokwe. He killed some rabbits. Then 
he went on to Kuchina, where the snowbirds were playing. He said, 
“Elder sisters, are you playing?’ — “Yes, we are playing,” said the 
snowbirds. ‘They flew up into the air. Coyote looked up after them. 
When they flew down, Coyote said, ‘‘May I play too?”’ They said, 
“Yes.” Coyote said, “What have you on your backs?’’ They said, 
‘“‘We have the heads of our fathers’ mothers on our backs.” Coyote 
said, ‘‘I want to play too.”” They said, “‘ You will have to cut off the 
head of your father’s mother.’”’ Coyote went back to Akwetetacha. 
His father’s mother was grinding. He began to search for a knife. 
His father’s mother said, “‘What are you looking for?”’ He said, “I 
am looking for a stick.’” She said, ‘ You will find one in the other 


” 


room.’’ As she was putting a pot on the fire, he said to her, “I wish 


to cut off your head.’’ — ‘‘Why?” asked she. ‘‘The snowbirds are 
playing; and they say if I am to play with them, I must first cut off 
your head.”’ She said, “No, you must not cut off my head.” — “ But 


I will come back and make you alive again.”” Then Coyote bent back 
his father’s mother’s head and cut her throat. He took off her pitone, 
and in it wrapped her head. He went back to where the snowbirds 
were playing. When he arrived, he said, ‘‘ How can I manage to fly?”’ 
They said, ‘“‘We will give you some of our feathers.” Some took 
feathers out of their wings and fastened them to his outstretched arms. 
Others took feathers from their tails and fastened them to his back. 
Their elder sisters said, ‘Let us fly! and as we fly, we must sing.” 
They sang, — 


“Tsilo, tsilo maiakwain, ‘*Snowbird, snowbird crests, 
Tsilo, tsilo maiakwain, Snowbird, snowbird crests, 
Topinte oto, topinte chonchin. One bill, one claw. 
Tsi! cho cho cho cho.” 4 Tsi! cho cho cho cho.” 

! Ho, tsanna, ‘‘small.” The giant yucca is called hokaipa, kaipa (‘‘wide"’). Suds 


are made of the roots of the popularly called ‘‘soap-weed”’ for hair-washing. In Cush- 
ing’s version of the tale the birds are carrying bowls of suds on their head, and his birds 
were dancing. I have heard the flight of the tsililigo, a species of hawk, referred to by 
the Zufii as its ‘‘dance.’’ It is indeed a very apt comparison. This tale was known to 
Marmon of Laguna. In the outline he gave me (the details he could not remember), 
the birds were carrying the yucca-root suds (mu’sh in Laguna). 

* The square of silk or cotton which all Pueblo-Indian women wear tied in front and 
hanging down their backs. 

* Such continuing use of a kinship term is characteristic. 

* Tsatiselu sang their song as he did all the little songs in his tales. Unfortunately I 
was not able to record the music, nor was my phonograph at hand. 
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Coyote sang (in a lower scale and ponderously),!— 


“Tsilo, tsilo maiakwain, 

Tsilo, tsilo maiakwain, 
Topinte oto, topinte chonchin. 
Tsi! cho cho cho cho.” 


His sisters would take him high into the air and down again. When 
they were tired flying, they said, “‘Let us rest. We are tired. Give 
us back our feathers.”” They asked Coyote, “What is that you have 
on your back?’’ Coyote said, “That is the head of my father’s 
mother.” The snowbirds said, ““On our backs we do not carry the 
heads of our fathers’ mothers. We carry yucca-roots.’’ Then Coy- 
ote wept. He carried his father’s mother’s head to her house. On 
arriving, he found his father’s mother’s body lying on the ground. 
He raised up her body, and he tried in vain to fasten the head to the 
body. He said, ‘Maybe if I fasten it with pifion-gum, it will stay 
in place.” He went to Apchilak and gathered a lot of gum. He tried 
to gum on the head, but he failed again. ‘What if I were to sew it 
on!’’ said he. He took some yucca-fibre and he sewed on the head, 
but his father’s mother did not come back to life. So he went to live 
at Suskachokta (‘‘Coyote-Bowl’’). As for the snowbirds, they said, 
“We must not stay here. The coyote might come and harm us.” 
So they flew away, flying all over the country (ulonan templa). That 
is why there are snowbirds everywhere. Thus it happened long ago? 


2. BORROWED FEATHERS.® 


Long ago at Kyakima the bluebirds (klaialutke) 4 were playing. 
They flew high in the air and down again. At Tomaakwen there 
lived a coyote with his mother’s mother (hota). He said, “‘ Mother’s 
mother, I want to go out hunting.”’ He went over to the hills. He 
became thirsty, and he went to Kyakima to get a drink. The blue- 


1 Just as sings his analogue, Wolf, in the Portuguese Negro tales I have collected. 

2 Inote lenateatiki, one of the regular endings of telapnawe. The other is lewi sem- 
konike (‘‘that is all, story short’’). ‘‘Thus shortens my story,’’ Cushing translates. At 
such conclusion all present stretch their arms above their heads, or at times out side- 
ways, saying, ‘‘Make my corn so high,” or, ‘‘my melons so round!”’ A child might say, 
**May I grow so tall!’’ 

3 Informant, Tsatiselu of Zufii. Compare Cushing, l. c., 237 et seg.; H. R. Voth, The 
Traditions of the Hopi (FM 8 : 197, 201-202); J. A. Mason, ‘‘ Myths of the Uintah Utes” 
(JAFL 23 : 310-311; T. Braga, Contos tradicionaes do Povo Portuguez [Porto, 1883]), 
67; E. C. Parsons, ‘Ten Folk-Tales from the Cape Verde Islands’ (JAFL 30 : 231-234); 
A. J. N. Tremearne, Hausa Superstitions and Customs (London, 1913), 265-266; R. R. 
Sutherland, Hausa Folk-Lore, Customs, Proverbs, etc. (Oxford, 1913), 2 : 94-96; W. 
Jekyll, ‘‘Jamaican Song and Story"’ (Pub. Folk-Lore Soc., 55 [1904]), No. XL. 

4 Their feathers are used in Zufii in prayer feather-sticks. Bluebird-feathers are 
similarly used by the Keresans and the Navaho. 
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birds were playing. As they flew up, they called, ‘‘Tiwe, tiwe, tiwe!”’ 
Coyote finished drinking. Then he went over to the bluebirds, and 
said, “Sisters, are you playing?’’ They said, “Yes.” He said, 
“May I play too?” They said, ‘‘Do you wish to play?’’ Coyote 
said, “Yes, I should like to play too.” They took out their feathers 
and fastened them to his arms and back. Each bird took out a feather. 
He was all blue. The bluebirds said, “‘As you soar upwards, sing, 
‘Tiwe, tiwe, tiwe!’ We will go up first. Do you watch us.” When 
they flew down again, they said, ‘Do you try it now.” Coyote sang 
(in a lower note and ponderously), ‘‘Tiwe, tiwe, tiwe!’’ He flew only 
so high (indicating a few feet above the ground). ‘That will do,” 
said the bluebirds. They flew up, singing, ‘“‘Tiwe, tiwe, tiwe!’’ Coy- 
ote sang, “Tiwe, tiwe, tiwe!’’ The bluebirds helped him fly. He 
kept on singing, “ Tiwe, tiwe, tiwe!’’ They all flewdown. A second 
time they flew up and flew down. A third time they flew up, singing, 
“Tiwe, tiwe, tiwe!’’ Down they flew. The fourth! time they flew 
up, the sisters said, ‘‘Let us take away our feathers from Coyote!” 
When they were high in the air, and Coyote was singing ‘‘ Tiwe, tiwe, 
tiwe!’’ they took all their feathers away from him. He tumbled down 
to the ground and smashed into bits. The bluebirds said, ‘‘We 
must move away. Were we to stay on here, his father or mother or 
brothers might come and kill us.” So they flew away, flying all over 
the country. The grandmother of Coyote waited for her grandson 
(nana). On the fourth morning she called out, ‘‘We, we, we, we 

.. !” She called four times.2 On the fourth call the coyotes came. 
“What do you want us for?” asked they. She said, “My grandson 
has not returned, so we must go out and search for him.’”’ They went 
out and searched everywhere. They found him at Kyakima smashed 
to pieces. They took him up and carried him to his mother’s mother. 
His mother’s mother said, ‘“‘I must not go on living here.’’* So she 
went to Sumkianakwe. After she had left, all the coyotes went back 
to their houses. Thus it happened long ago. 


3. BORROWED FEATHERS.‘ 


Long ago (hamaha) the bluebirds (?) (kathadanish) were grinding. 
Coyote (chuski) began to grind too. The bluebirds said, “Let us 


1 See E. C. Parsons, ‘‘The Favorite Number of the Zufii’’ (The Scientific Monthly, 
December, 1916). 

2 Just as orders are called out from the highest house-top in Zufii four times, or as in 
Acoma tenientes or church drummers walk four times through the town summoning to 
estufa or to church. 

§ Although migration after a death appears frequently in the tales, no such practice 
exists among the Zufii. It is a Navaho custom, the Zufii say, the Navaho even deserting 
the moribund. 

‘ Informant, Getsitsa of Laguna, about 60 years of age. 
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all go to get a drink on top of Katsima!! But what shall we do with 
our friend (sawkin) here? He has no feathers. We must give him 
some of our feathers.” So they gave him of their feathers. They 
flew to the top of the mesa. They drank. Then they said, “Let us 
take back our feathers! Let us leave Coyote here!” They took all 
their feathers away from him. He roamed about looking for a way 
down. He began to jump. It was steep. He fell and killed him- 
self. The bluebirds wondered what had become of him. 


4. BORROWED FEATHERS: DON’T LOOK UP: BACK TO LIFE. 2 


Long ago* at Hanishoku ‘ the pigeons (houk) were flying about. 
They gave Coyote some of their feathers to fly with. Coyote (shuski) 
was heavy and lagged behind. The pigeons said, ‘Let us fly up to 
the water-hole on top of the mesa!*® Let us fly on ahead of Coyote! 
He has a dirty mouth.” They flew on to the water-hole, Coyote after 
them. When they had finished drinking, they took their feathers 
away from Coyote and left him there crying. As he was crying, the 
spider below heard him. Spider said, ‘Somebody is crying.”” Spider 
went up, and saw that it was Coyote. Coyote said, ‘Will you take 
me down?” Spider said, ‘‘Yes. Wait here until I get my basket. 
I will lower you down in it.’”’ Spider went down and got his basket. 
He said to Coyote, ‘‘Get in, but as you descend do not look up. If 
you look up, I shall drop you.’”” When the basket was half way down, 
Coyote began to say to himself, ‘‘I wonder why Spider does not want 
me tolookup!’’ Then he looked up. Spider let go of the basket, and 
Coyote dashed down into pieces.® 

Another coyote passed by, and saw the pieces. ‘I wonder who 
died here!” said he. “I had better see.”” He gathered together the 
bones, and covered them over with a cloth. On the north side he 
began to sing, — 

“Tsaiu tsaiu akuhato 
Nia ako nia ako.” 


On the west side he sang, — 


“Tsaiu tsaiu akuhato 
Nia ako nia ako.” 


On the south side he sang, — 


1 The so-called ‘‘Enchanted Mesa" near Acoma. 
2 Informant, hocheni (Cacique) of Acoma, about 75 years of age. 
3 Tsikinomaha. 

4 A ruin at the foot of the mesa on which Acoma is built. It lies on the eastern side. 
It is where their ancestors lived, the people say, before they built on the mesa. 

5 There is no spring on top of the mesa, but there are several water-holes. The great 
water-hole is on the north side, on the sheer edge of the mesa. It is a place of great 
beauty. 

6 Compare Lummis, /. ¢., 255; Cushing, J. c., 88-89. 
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“‘Tsaiu tsaiu akuhato 
Nia ako nia ako.” 


On the east side he sang, — 


“ a | | 
Tsaiu tsaiu akuhato 
Nia ako nia ako.” 


The coyote said, ‘‘I wish to see who is underneath. Arise!’ Out 
came Coyote.! “Is it you?” — “Yes.” — “Who killed you?” — “I 
was on top of the mesa, and Spider threw me down.” — “Where do 
you live?’ — ‘I live far over on the south side.” — “Well, go home.” 
That is all (tomesau). 

5. THE RACE.” 


Long, long ago at Matsakya some of the people had been running 
stick-races (tikwane) and losing. ‘Let us have Mole [yei] and Hawk 
(anelaue] run against each other!” said the people of Matsakya. On 
the side of Hawk were to be those who had been winning the races; 
on the side of Mole, those who had been losing. The bow-priests 
(apilashiwannt) * of the winners went over to see Hawk. They said 
to him, ‘‘We wish to have a race. We wish you and Mole to run 
against each other.”” Hawk said, “‘When is the race to be run?” 
They said, “We wish to have it to-morrow.” Hawk said, ‘‘No, we 
cannot have it to-morrow. You must wait four days.” The bow- 
priest of the losers went to Mole. He said, “‘We want to have a race 
between you and Hawk.” Mole said, “When is the race to be run?” 
— “We wish to have it to-morrow.” Mole said, “No, we cannot 
have it to-morrow. You must wait four days.” The day before the 
race they collected the stakes, — beads, red and white, and turquoise. 
The night before, Mole went to the houses of the others (i.e., the other 
moles), and told them at different places, as Hawk should come along, 
to stick out their heads. Mole said, ‘‘About that time urinate and 
wet yourselves, so that, when Hawk comes up and sees you, he will 
think you are sweating.”” Mole went to his house and staid there all 
night. Hawk staid in his house all night. The next day they brought 


1 For this pattern of restoring to life by song from under a cloth, compare Voth, Hopi 
(FM 8 : 2, 6, 7, 8, 9, 208); Lummis, Ll. c., 68-69. 

* Informant, Waisilutiwa of Zufii, about 50 years old. He learned his tales at his 
fraternity (matke tsannakwe) meetings. Compare Cushing, l. c., 277 et seq.; Lummis, 
l. ¢., 99-102; P. E. Goddard, Jicarilla Apache Texts, No. 46 (PaAM 8 [1911]). For the 
distribution of the tale among other Indian tribes, see Boas, BBAE 59: 307. For the 
South American, African, Asiatic, and European distribution, see Dahnhardty Natur- 
sagen (Leipzig, 1912), 4: 48 et seqg.; also Visayan (Millington and Maxfield, JAFL 20 : 
315). For North American Negro distribution, see E. C. Parsons (JAFL 30: 174, 225- 
226; also Kamerun, Cross River (Alfred Mansfeld, Urwald Dokumente [Berlin, 1908], 
224); Hottentot (Leonhard Schultze, Aus Namaland und Kalahari [Jena, 1907], 528). 

* Actually the bow-priests place the sticks, but others arrange the race. 
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the stakes into the plaza. When they had finished laying the bets, 
Mole said to Hawk, ‘“‘ Which direction shall we take? I will go under 
ground, and you above ground.”” Hawk said, “Let us go by Matsa- 
kya, Tsililiima; Tekiapoi, Awiela, Alihemula, Kopachia, Telatuwaiela, 
Akiapoella, Kushinolko, Matsakya.” As soon as they started off, 
Mole went into his hole and staid in it. Hawk flew on to Tsililiima. 
There a mole poked out his head, and called out, “Keep on! We are 
running together. Keep on as you are!’’ Then he went back under- 
ground. Hawk flew on to Tekiapoi. There another mole poked out 
his head, and called out, “Keep on! We are running together. 
Keep on as you are!” Meanwhile Mole, he who made the bet, 
prayed to his father the Sun, and the clouds began to gather? By 
the time Kopachia was reached and the mole there looked out of the 
hole, Hawk was behind. The mole waited. He said, “If you don’t 
make haste, I shall leave you behind.” By that time the rain was 
falling fast. When Hawk reached Telatuwaiela, he was wet through. 
At Akiapolla, Hawk was wobbling, he was drenched. The mole there 
said, ‘‘ You best make haste, I am leaving you far behind. I had to wait 
here for you a long time.”” Hawk could hardly fly. At Matsakya, 
Mole jumped out where the things were piled, and said, “That is the 
way to win a race.” * Mole won everything, — the beads, the tur- 
quoise. He took them all to his house. Hawk lost everything. He 
was so muddy he could scarcely fly. Lewt. 


6. FORGETTING THE SONG: THE EMPTY MASKS.‘ 


Long, long ago at Kanutaa lived a coyote. At Wempo lived the 
locusts (chumali). They would climb up a pifion-tree, and there all 
day long they sang, — 


“‘Chumali chumali shohkoya. “Locust, locust, flute. 
chumali chumali shohkoya. Locust, locust, flute. 
hechotata chupachinte The pifion-tree they climb up. 
shohkoy shohkoy.” Flute, flute.”’ 


The coyote who lived at Kanulaa with his wife said, ‘I am going 
hunting.” His wife said, “‘Go hunting. Maybe you will kill a rab- 
bit. When you come, we will eat.” He went hunting at Pishukaia. 


1 As in an actual race. The stakes are tied together, blanket with blanket, etc. 

2 The stick-races (tikwane) are run for rain. For the pattern of winning a race by 
making it rain on a bird competitor, cf. Lummis, l. c., 14-21. Our tale is a striking in- 
stance of the combination of two patterns, foreign and native, the combination suggested 
by identity of subject. 

3 At this the winner brought his fists together, as did my narrator, and breathed on 
his thumbs (yasunawie). 

4 Informant, Tsatiselu of Zufii. Compare Cushing, I. c., 255 et seq.: Voth, Hopi (FM 
8 : 67, 68); Lummis, /. c., 84-86. 
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He reached Atsinakwe. He went on to Wempo. He heard a sound. 
They were singing, — 

“‘Chumali chumali shohkoya. 

chumali chumali shohkoya. 


hechotata chupachinte 
shohkoy shohkoy.” 


He stopped. He said, “‘What is that? What a pretty song to put 
the children asleep!” They sang again, — 

“‘Chumali chumali shohkoya. 

chumali chumali shohkoya. 


hechotata chupachinte 
shohkoy shohkoy.”’ 


Coyote looked up into the tree. There were the locusts. He said, 
“Grandmothers [hotakwe], grandfathers [nanakwe], are you playing?” 
The locusts said, ‘‘ Yes.” Coyote said, “‘ May I play too?” — “‘ Yes.” 
Coyote said, ‘‘How can I get up?”’ The locusts said, “Sit on that 
branch. When we sing, you must sing too.”” Coyote jumped up on 
the branch. They sang, — 

“‘Chumali chumali shohkoya. 

chumali chumali shohkoya. 


hechotata chupachinte 
shohkoy shohkoy.” 


Then Coyote sang (on a lower scale and ponderously), — 


“‘Chumali chumali shohkoya. 
chumali chumali shohkoya. 
hechotata chupachinte 
shohkoy shohkoy.” 


At sunset Coyote said, ‘‘I must go home, I am going [soanne].”" The 
locusts rejoined, “Go [maklu]!” Coyote said, “I will come again 
to-morrow.” The locusts said, ‘Come [ia]!’’ At mid-day the lo- 
custs went up into the pifion-tree, and sang, — 


“‘Chumali chumali shohkoya. 
chumali chumali shohkoya. 
hechotata chupachinte 
shohkoy shohkoy.”’ 


Coyote came. The locusts said, “Grandfather, are you coming? 
[Nana, tosh ia?\"’ Coyote said, ‘‘Yes.” The locusts said, “Jump 
on the branch, and we will sing.”” He jumped on the branch. They 
sang, — 

“‘Chumali chumali shohkoya. 

chumali chumali shohkoya. 

hechotata chupachinte 

shohkoy shohkoy.”’ 
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The sun went down. Coyote said, “I must go home.” He went 
home, and he tried to sing the song to sing his children asleep. He 


sang, — 
‘*Chumali, chumali.”’ 


The rest of the song he forgot. His wife said, “ Did you get the song?” 
He said, “No, I forgot it.’"” He kept on saying, — 


“‘Chumali, chumali.” 


The next morning Coyote returned to Wempo. He said to the lo- 
custs, ‘‘I don’t want to stay all day with you, but I want to take the 
song to my house.” They sang for him. He left them. On his way 
he fell into a mole-hole. He lost his song. He went back again to 
the locusts. He said, “I fell into a mole-hole, and I forgot my song. 
You must sing it to me again.” So they sang, — 


‘‘Chumali chumali shohkoya. 
chumali chumali shohkoya. 
hechotata chupachinte 
shohkoy shohkoy.” 


He went, and he stepped on a brittle branch, and he hurt his foot and 
forgot his song. So he went back again. He said, “I stepped ona 
brittle branch, and I hurt my foot and I forgot my song. You must 
sing it for me again.”” They sang, — 

“‘Chumali chumali shohkoya. 

chumali chumali shohkoya. 


hechotata chupachinte 
shohkoy shohkoy.”’ 


He went, and on his way he stepped on a cactus-plant. He fell down, 
and hurt his foot and forgot the song. He returned to the locusts, 
and said, “I stepped on a cactus-plant and fell, and hurt my foot and 
forgot the song. You must sing it for me again.’””’ They sang, — 


“‘Chumali chumali shohkoya. 
chumali chumali shohkoya. 
hechotata chupachinte 
shohkoy shohkoy.” 


He went, and fell into a mole-hole, and lost his song.! He started 
back to the locusts. They said, “We have sung for him four times. 
Let us not sing for him again!”” So they went into their holes. They 
took off their masks, filled them with pebbles, and set them in the 
pifion-tree. They saw Coyote approaching, and they went into their 
tree. Coyote came, and said to the locusts’ masks, “Sing for me 

1 Compare A. L. Kroeber, ‘‘Ute Tales” (JAFL 14 : 266-267); ‘‘Ananci Stories" (The 
Folk-Lore Record [London, 1880], 3 [pt. 1] : 53-54). 
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again. I fell into a mole-hole, and I forgot the song.”” They did 
not answer. Coyote said, ‘Sing to me, or I shall come up on the tree 
and eat you up.’’' They did not answer. “I shall ask you four 
times,” 2 said Coyote. ‘Once, will you sing for me?’’ They did 
not answer. ‘‘Twice, will you sing me the song?” They did not 
answer. “Thrice, will you sing?’’ They did not answer. “I shall 
give you one more chance. Will you sing the song you sang to me, 
ahota?”” Nobody answered. He said, “They want to be eaten up.” 
He jumped up and seized the masks. He knocked out his teeth as 
they closed on the pebbles in the mask. His mouth was full of blood. 
He went to his house, and his wife said, ‘‘Why is your mouth full of 
blood?’’ Coyote said, ‘‘I asked my ahota to sing mea song. I asked 
them four times. Then I jumped upon them and knocked my teeth 
out on their masks.” * Coyote said, ‘‘We must not live here. We 
must live where we can live all the time.”” So they went to Kosenakwi. 
That is why at Kosenakwi, on your way to Kianakwe, you can always 
see coyotes; just as at Wempo, as you pass by, you always see locusts. 
Thus it was long ago. 


7. FORGETTING THE SONG: INSIDE THE LIZARD.‘ 


A long time ago (tsikinomaha) at Kaiaushitsa there was a lizard(?) 
(tapinosk) singing. He sang, — 


‘‘Heto uma tima 
matiu ti mu.” 


There came up a coyote (chuskt) and listened. Lizard sang again, — 


“‘Heto uma tima 
matiu ti mu.” 


Coyote said, ‘‘I think it was over there to the west.”” He came closer. 
He said, “Friend [saukin], are you here?” Lizard said, “Yes.” 
Coyote said, “You have a fine sound. I want you to sing for me. I 
want to learn it.” Lizard said, “Very well.” He sang, — 


“Heto uma tima 
matiu ti mu.” 


“Did you learn it, my sound?” asked Lizard. ‘ Yes.’’ — “Sing it.” 
Coyote sang (in a lower key and ponderously), — 


1 Locusts are eaten by the Zufii. They are soaked over night and parched. 

2 A teniente may knock a man down for refusing to obey an order, but he must first 
give the order four times. A promise, to have a binding force, must be made four times. 
For example, should a man require of his daughter the promise to behave as he wishes, 
he would ask her for the assurance four times. 

3 Compare F. Russell, ‘‘The Pima Indians” (RBAE 26 : 243). 

‘ Informant, Cacique of Acoma. 
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“Heto uma tiuma 
matiu ti mu.” 


“T see you have learned my sound,” said Lizard. Coyote said, “] 
am going.” He went to the east. As he approached a cedar-tree, 
singing his song, a rabbit sitting under the tree heard him. The rab- 
bit jumped up and ran into a prairie-dog hole. Coyote ran after the 
rabbit, and began to dig in the hole. He dug, dug, dug, until his 
nails were worn off. Then he tried to sing his song, and could only 
say, ‘‘Mati, mati.”” The rest he had forgotten. He said, “I had 
better go back and ask my friend.” He went back to Lizard, and said, 
“Friend, sing for me.” Lizard only looked at him, saying nothing. 
“Friend, sing your song for me. I am going to ask you four times. 
Then, if you don’t sing, I shall swallow you down. Now, sing for me.” 
Lizard said nothing. “Sing for me.” Lizard said nothing. ‘Sing 
for me.” . Lizard said nothing. Then he swallowed him down. In- 
side of Coyote, Lizard sang, — 


“‘Heto uma tiuma 
matiu ti mu.” 


Coyote said, “Where are you?’’— “I am inside.” — “ Very well, 
friend; but don’t cut my throat or my stomach. Just sing.” But 
Lizard did cut his throat and his stomach, and Coyote fell down dead.! 


8. WATER-CARRIER: THE EMPTY SKINS.” 


Long ago (hamaha) at Kwateshgetsu lived Coyote with his family. 
They were very thirsty. He went down after water. He had no way 
to carry it except in his mouth. On his way the meadow-larks (?) 
(chiana) were singing, — 

“Pu chiru, chiru!”’ 


Coyote said, ‘“‘How pretty!” and he dropped the water out of his 
mouth. “Tsihaiemetoha!* 1 must go back for water,” said Coyote. 
Then he said to the meadow-larks, “‘If you sing that way to me again, 
I shall do something to you.’ He went back and filled his mouth 
with water. He started for his house. Again he met the meadow- 
larks singing, — 

“Pu chiru, chiru!”’ 


Coyote said, “That is a fine song!’’ and the water ran out. He said, 
“That is the second time. I must go back for water. If you do that 


1 Compare Cushing, 1. c., 211 et 'seg.; Voth, Hopi (FM 8 : 19); Lummis, l. ¢., 86; 
Russell, 1. c., 246. This final incident appears to be a variant of a widespread tale in 
Europe (“‘Thumbling”) and Africa. See E. C. Parsons, ‘‘Folk-Tales of Andros Island, 
Bahamas"’ (MAFLS 13 [1917] : 8 [note 3)]). 

2 Informant, Usi of Laguna. Compare Voth, Hopi (FM 8 : 65, 70). 

? This word Usi considered a ‘“‘swear-word,"’ but he did not know the specific meaning 
of it. He knew no way in Keresan of calling on the Sun or on ancestors. 
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again, I shall see what I can do.” He went back, he filled his mouth 
with water, and he plastered his mouth with clay so that he could not 
open it. He started back. The birds were still along the road. 
Again they sang, — 
“Pu chiru, chiru!”’ 

Coyote said, ‘“‘That is a fine song! I must have it to sing to my 
children."” He opened his mouth, and the water ran out. He said, 
“That is the third time. I must go back for water.” He went back, 
he filled his mouth, and he plastered it over. He started back. The 
birds along the road sang, — 


“Pu chiru, chiru!”’ 


“What a fine song!’’ said Coyote, and out ran the water. He went 
back again for water, filled his mouth, and plastered it over. He 
started back. This time the birds did not sing. Coyote went to his 
house. He found all his family lying dead.' He felt anger against 
the birds, and he started after them. The birds knew that his family 
was dead. They skinned themselves, and they filled their skins with 
pebbles. When Coyote came up, he said, “I am going to kill you, 
because you killed my children.” He jumped on the skins and bit 
them. His teeth struck on the pebbles and broke. “‘ T’sihaiemetoha! 
their bodies are full of pebbles!’ His mouth was full of blood. He 
went east, down to the river, to wash his mouth. At the river he saw 
his reflection in the water, and he was frightened. He said, ‘‘Some- 
body is coming after me!’’ Then he ran to the railway-crossing and 
went into the river. Again he saw his reflection in the water. ‘‘Some- 
body is coming after me!’’ he said, and he ran west to the town. The 
dogs saw him coming. They ran after him, and caught him and killed 
him. Tometsich. 


9. FATAL IMITATION: MISLEADING COMMENT: HOLDING UP THE CAVE.’ 


Long ago one day at Komask, at the south side of the mesa, sat a 
spider. She held a little basket, into which she put her children. 
She sang, — 

1 In a Zufii variant the birds are omitted. The difficulty Coyote is up against is mak- 
ing the mud dipper hold. He makes dippers all day. Finally he carries the water home 
in his mouth. 

* Informant, Cacique of Acoma. The basket episode of fatal imitation may be remi- 
niscent of the widespread imitation pattern of the Big John and Little John cycle. Com- 
pare, too, Dahnhardt, 4 : 239-241. The pattern of talking aloud to mislead Coyote is a 
pattern recurrent in Cape Verde Islands tales. As for the episode of smearing with pitch- 
pine and carrying the rock, it is somewhat reminiscent, in a curious hybrid way, of the 
familiar Negro patterns of holding up the cave and of smearing as a disguise. ‘‘ Holding 
up the cave”"’ is clearly given in Voth, lL. c., 79; Lummis, l. c., 227-228. See, too, Preuss, 
I : 290; Boas, ‘‘ Notes on Mexican Folk-Lore"’ (JAFL 25 [1912]; ‘201, 206, 237); J. A. 
Mason, “‘Folk-Tales of the Tepecanos” (JAFL 27 : 135, 204); J. Teit, ‘‘European Tales 
from the Upper Thompson Indians” (JAFL 29 : 313-314). 
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“Statinau statinau 
Kap kap 

Statinau statinau 
Kap kap.” 


She threw the basket down the cliff. She sang again, — 

“Statinau statinau 

Kap kap.”’ 
Up came the children. Then Coyote heard her singing. She said, 
“Somebody is singing a pretty song. I am going there.” He was 
below the mesa. Spider sang again, — 


“‘Statinau statinau 
Kap kap.”’ 


Coyote said, “I am going up to see who is singing.” He went up, 
and he found Spider. He said, ‘“‘ Are you here, my friend?” — “ Yes.” 
— “TI heard your song. I want to learn it.” Spider said, “ Very 


well [‘auwa, ‘good’].” She sang, — 

“‘Statinau statinau 

Kap kap. 
“Did you learn the song?’’ asked Spider. ‘‘Yes.’”’— “Singit.” Coy- 
ote sang (in a lower scale and ponderously), — 


“‘Statinau statinau 
Kap kap.” 
Coyote said, “I am going to fetch my children to play here with yours.” 
Spider said, ‘Very well.” Coyote went and put her children in a big 
basket, and carried it back to Komask. Spider said, “Now, my 
friend, can your children come up like mine?’’ Coyote answered, 
“I don’t know.” — “Let us try.”” Spider and Coyote sat together, 
their baskets side by side. They sang, and each threw down her bas- 
ket. The little spiders came up, but the little coyotes did not come 
up. Spider said to Coyote, ‘‘I wonder why your children do not 
come up?” Coyote said, “I will go down to see.” When she went 
down, Spider said, “Let us run away towards the west!’”’ There they 
had an underground-hole they went into. When Coyote went down, 
she found all her children dead. She was very angry. She said, “I 
am going to kill all the spiders.” Up she went, but she found nobody 
there. She found their tracks, and followed them. She found the 
hole they went into. She began to dig, dig, dig. As she dug down 
near to where they were, as near as this (indicating an inch or two), 
Spider said, “I am going to fool Coyote.” As Coyote was near the 
door, Spider said, “‘Move away! I am going for the woman who is 


1 Compare M. C. Stevenson, “‘The Sia” (RBAE 11 : 153-154); Voth, Hopi (FM 8: 
71). 
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to dance.” The little spiders said, ‘‘Move away! I am going for 
the man who is to dance.” Coyote moved aside to let them up and 
out, and to wait for them to bring back the dancers. They went, 
and they never came back. Coyote waited and waited. Then she 
lay down and slept. One of the little spiders saw her sleeping. The 
little spider said to her mother, ‘‘I see where Coyote is lying asleep. 
Let us go and pick out all her hair.”” They went, and picked out all 
her hair. Coyote woke up and looked at herself. She said, ‘The 
spiders did this, but I can’t do anything to them. I had better let 
them go.” ! 

She went and made balls of pifion-pitch, and rubbed them on a 
smooth rock. Then she rolled herself on the rock. As she turned 
over and stood up, the rock stuck to her back, and came up with her. 
It began to rain hard. Another coyote came by. Coyote pretended 
she was in under a cave. The other coyote said, ‘Somebody is over 
there.” — ‘My friend, come in! Here is a fine cave.” The other 
coyote went in, and stuck fast also to the rock. She tried to get 
away. Coyotesaid, “Stay withme. Let uscarry this rock together!” 
They started towards Zufii, towards the dam.2_ Somebody there had 
corn-meal in a rock trap. The two coyotes were hungry. They went 
in. The heavy rock fell on them and killed them. Tomesau. 


10. GETTING RID OF. THE OTHER: THE TRICKY DISPOSAL (MOCK PLEA): 
THE WATCHER INJURED.® 


Long ago one rainy day a coyote went out. Out there on the plain 
the water was running deep. The flood drove the prairie-dogs out of 
their holes. Coyote waited for them to come out, and caught them. 
He caught and killed five. He laid them on top of a high bank. He 
went on. A polecat (gatisach) came along, and found the dead prairie- 
dogs. When Coyote came back from going after other prairie-dogs, 
he found the polecat sitting alongside the dead prairie-dogs. When he 
came, Coyote said, ‘‘Kwatst.’’ Polecat said, ‘“ Tawahe.’’ Coyote 
asked, ‘‘What are you doing?’’ — “I have killed these prairie-dogs. 
That is why I am here.”” Coyote said, ‘No, these prairie-dogs are 
mine.” Coyote and Polecat began to quarrel. Then Coyote said, 

1 Compare Lummis, l. ¢., 106-107. 

? The dam at Black Rock is a construction of the last few years. 

? Informant, Usi of Laguna. Compare Stevenson, ‘‘The Sia’’ (RBAE 11 : 147- 
148, 152); Voth, Hopi (FM 8 : 58); Cushing, I. c., 209, 210. The true pattern either 
Cushing failed to get or his informant had lost. It is, as in this tale, the pattern of get- 
ting your captor to dispose of you as you wish by fooling him on the means he proposes. 
Thus in the familiar American Negro tale, Rabbit gets Fox to throw him into the brier- 
patch, where he was born and bred (see Dahnhardt, 4 : 43-45). For the distribution 
among Indians, see Boas, Kutenai Tales (BBAE 59 : 305 [note 1]). The conclusion is 
reminiscent of the equally familiar pattern of blinding the guard. 
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“Let us cook them!” They dug a hole, they made a fire, in the 
coals they set the prairie-dogs. Then they started to run a race to 
the distant mountains. Polecat ran on ahead. He hid in a prairie. 
dog hole. Coyote ran on ahead. Then Polecat turned back and ate 
up the prairie-dogs. He went up on a rock. Coyote returned, but 
he found no prairie-dogs. “Who has taken them?” asked he. He 
saw the tracks of Polecat. The tracks led to some rocks and to a 
crack between the rocks. There the tracks were lost. Coyote looked 
up and saw Polecat sitting on the rock, eating. ‘Give me back the 
prairie-dogs,’’ said Coyote. ‘‘No, they are mine,” said Polecat, 
Polecat threw the bones down to Coyote. After he had finished eat- 
ing, Coyote said, “Come down. Let us be friends!’’ — “Are you 
sure?’’ asked Polecat. “Yes.” Polecat asked four times. Then he 
came down. Coyote said, “I am going to kill you, because you ate 
up all my prairie-dogs.” Polecat ran away into a hole. Coyote said, 
“T am going to get you. I will smoke you out with cedar-wood.” — 
“Allright!” said Polecat. “I don’t mind cedar-wood smoke.” (That 
was just what he did mind.) Coyote said, ‘I will smoke you out with 
pifion.”’ — “All right! It won’t hurt me.’’ Coyote said, “I will try 
again. I will take pifion-pitch.’”’— “That will hurt me,” said Pole- 
cat. (But that was what would not hurt him.) Coyote shut up the 
hole Poletat was in, and went and collected pifion-pitch. He brought 
it back to the hole and set fire to it. He blew the smoke into the 
hole. “Blow all you can,” said Polecat. ‘I am nearly dead. Blow, 
blow!’’ Then Polecat kicked the coals back over Coyote’s head and 
body. Coyote was badly burned. That’s all (tometsich). 


II. PLAYING DEAD: THE WATCHER INJURED: GETTING RID OF THE 
OTHER.! 


Long ago (hamaha) at a round rock lay a coyote asleep. Up came 
four little prairie-dogs (neti). One said, “Let’s wake him up!"— 
“No,” said another, “he would eat us up.” They went away. Then 
they came back and found a rabbit (get) standing there. The rabbit 
went and woke up Coyote. He was glad to see them all, and made 
friends with them. Rabbit said, “Let us all run a race!”” They ran. 
Rabbit said to the prairie-dogs, ‘Come on!”” They left Coyote behind. 
Then they waited for him to come up. He said, “I am so tired and 
thirsty!’’ So on their return they did not race. They sat around, 
Coyote in the middle. Then the prairie-dogs went away. Coyote 
and Rabbit were alone. Coyote said, ‘“‘I am hungry. I am going to 
catch some prairie-dogs to eat.’’ — “ How can we catch them?” asked 
Rabbit. “I know what to do,” said Coyote. Rabbit went and told 


1 Informant, Margaret Marmon of Laguna. Compare Stevenson, ‘‘ The Sia’ (RBAE 
II : 150-151); Swanton, Natchez (JAFL 26 : 194, 195 [Nos. 2, 3]). 
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the prairie-dogs to come and sing for Coyote, because he was dead. 
The prairie-dogs were glad Coyote was dead, but some of them were 
afraid. They did not believe Coyote was dead. One of them went 
on ahead, to make sure he was dead. He tickled him. He went back, 
and said to the others, ‘‘ Yes, he is dead.’ So they all went over to 
where Coyote lay. They stood around in a circle, hand in hand.! 
Then Coyote began to throw sand up with his paws. The sand went 
into their eyes and killed them. Coyote was glad. So was Rabbit, 
because they would have a big dinner. They made a little round 
hole, and put the prairie-dogs in it to cook. ‘‘How can we eat them 
all?” asked Rabbit. ‘“‘Let’s have a race, the winner to eat the big- 
gest!" said Coyote. So they started to run. Coyote said to his 
friend Rabbit, ‘You go on ahead, you go slowly.”” Rabbit went on 
and hid behind a bush. Coyote ran past as fast as he could. Rabbit 
waited until Coyote had passed him. Then he turned and went back 
to where the prairie-dogs lay. He took all the biggest and fattest, 
leaving only the skinny little ones for Coyote. Coyote on ahead said, 
“I wonder where my friend is! Some one may have shot him. I 
won't wait. I will go back and eat up the prairie-dogs.’’ When he 
got back, he found only the skinny little ones. He said, ‘‘I will go 
and kill Rabbit.” He went to the rock below which Rabbit was sit- 
ting eating. Rabbit said, ‘Eh, my friend! come on down.” Coyote 
said, ‘How can I climb down?” Rabbit said, ‘Go around the other 
way, and I'll take you down.” Rabbit began to show him how to 
climb down. They came to a narrow place where Rabbit was unable 
to lift Coyote through, — Rabbit was too little, and Coyote too heavy. 
Coyote fell down and killed himself. Rabbit went back to his house. 
That's all (hemetsich). 
12. TAIL BY TAIL.” 


Long ago (sons inote) at Akyapalue * lived the kyanakwe.‘ In their 
house inside Towa Yalene they planted corn and watermelons. 
Every day their mother would boil corn, and they would bring the 
corn out and the watermelons, and they would dance, and sing, — 


“Tupikela 
tupikela 
aiya lula lula chi 


“ 


? Compare Lummis, l. c., 103-105. For bibliography on “playing dead"’ see Parsons, 
Folk-Tales of Andros Island, Bahamas (MAFLS 13: 91 [note 1)). 

* Informant, Tsatiselu of Zufii. Compare Cushing, I. c., 229 et seq.; Swanton (JAFL 
26: 218); W. A. Clouston, The Book of Noodles (New York, 1888), 46-51. 

* Wide standing rocks. The pinnacles on the west side of Towa Yalene, the great 
mesa three miles east of Zufii, are so called. 

‘ M. C. Stevenson, ‘‘ The Zufii Indians’”” (RBAE 23 : 217 et seq.). 

* A myth goes that the son and daughter of the rain-priest who were thrown off Towa 
Yalene as a sacrifice to the mounting flood live with their children inside the mesa. 
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asi lume e 

chia tata ii 

uita uita.” 
At “uita uita,” they would lift the corn in the air. They were eight 
little ones, and their mother and father made ten. 

In the mountain where there are white stones (aiala, ‘“‘stones;” 
kohanna, ‘“‘white’’) lived a coyote with his wife and children (an 
chawe). He said, “I will go out and hunt rabbits.” When he reached 
Akyapalue, he heard a noise. He looked and found nothing. At 
sundown (sunapa) he went to his house, and said to his wife, “I will 
go again to-morrow.” Next morning Coyote said to his wife, “I will 
go rabbit-hunting.”” He went, and he heard a noise again. He looked, 
and he saw the kyanakwe. They sang, — 


“Tupikela 
tupikela 

aiya lula lula chi 
asi lume e 

chia tata ii 

uita uita.”’ 


When they raised up the corn, the coyote jumped for it, but he could 
not reach it. He said, ‘‘Throw the corn down, and I will take it to 
your younger brothers [ayam asuwe].”” At sundown he went to his 
house. He said to his wife, ‘I have found them. They are up in 
Akyapaltue.” Coyote said, “I will call for my older brothers [yama 
apapa), and we will go get them.” Early in the morning he called 
for Cedar-Tree (homaakuena) Coyote (suski), sukemaa suski, sute- 
wulikwe, suayalakwe. When they came, they said, “What do you 
want of us?”’ — “I have found a kyanakwe-nest. Let us get them and 
kill them! Then we will take their corn and muskmelons and water- 
melons, and all they have.” — ‘When shall we go after them?” asked 
the other coyote. “In four days.” In four days the coyote came, 
and the coyote who had found the nest said, ‘‘ We will climb up now. 
We will hold each the tail of the other. You must not break wind.' 
If any one breaks wind, we shall fall down and die.’’ Coyote said, 
“Who will be first?’’— “You who found the nest shall be first.” 
Then the coyotes went on up the east (?) side, each holding by the 
tail of the other. Their little younger brother, the last one, broke 
wind, and they all came tumbling down.? They were all killed. 

Then the .kyanakwe said, ‘‘Who will go to Koltuwela and tell the 
koko to come and skin the coyotes and put the skins around their 

1 The boy who was translating for me gave this first as ‘‘cough.” He had heard his 
Americanized mother thus translate it. 


2 The pattern is obscured, as the chain should be made from top to bottom. More- 
over, breaking wind seemed to be thought of as a ‘“‘charm,’’ not a joke. 
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necks?” Kyanakwe awan papa said, “I will go.” He went to Kolu- 
wela. The koko said, “Our grandfather (honawan nana] is coming.”’ 
They said, ““Why do you come?” The kyanakwe said, ‘‘I come to 
tell you that the coyotes came after us; but when they got to the top, 
their younger brother broke wind, and they all fell down and were 
killed. Come and skin them, and put the skins on your necks, and 
you will look finer than ever.”’ The little kyanakwe went back to his 
house on Towa Yalene. The koko watempla,! temtemshi,? homachi, 
sakialishta, atoshle,? hehea, — all came and skinned the coyotes, and 
put the skins around their necks. The kyanakwe said, “You look 
finer than ever’’ (literally, “If you looked fine once, now you look 
still finer’). The kyanakwe passed four days, and then they went to 
Panatumakwe. That is how the kyanakwe came to live at Panatuma- 
kwe, and that is why the koko have coyote-skins around their necks. 


13. TAIL BY TAIL.* 


Long ago at Katsima the shtoroka® were dancing down in a rock 
hole. They sang, — 
“Hama ® giana 
hama giana 
Gowawaiima ? chinaia® 
gatoweimishi ® chirikisha 
hama hama chaiera 
aha ha aha 
ihi hi ihi 


“o_o o_o * ° 
aiha aiha lino lino.”’ 


Up came Coyote. He listened to the song. He liked it. He went 
and called the other coyotes to hear the song. Six coyotes came. 
“How are we to get down and learn the song?”’ asked one. “Let us 
hold on each to the tail of the other; but none must break wind.” 
They started down, each holding the tail of the other. Then the one 
in the middle broke wind, and all fell down. They fell into a pile 
and were killed. The shtoroka got their skins, and wore them around 
their necks. 

1 All kinds. One of the dances danced by the kiwitsiwe at kokw awia (Shalako) and 
again later in the year. 

2 So called from their call. 

3 See E. C. Parsons (AA 18 : 338 ef seq.). 

‘ Informant, Usi of Laguna. 

5 A dance performed during winter. The myth of the shtoroka corresponds to that 
of the kyanakwe. 

® Long ago. 

7 A place name. 

® Narrow passage. 

* Men’s leggings (?). 

1” Rattle. 
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14. THE TURKEY-HERD.! 


Long ago at Kyakima lived a girl who spent all her time herding 
turkeys. She never did anything for her sisters. Nobody would comb 
her hair. It was all in a snarl. Her sisters would tell her to cook. 
They would say, “Why do you so love the turkeys?’”’ She did not 
answer. After her sisters had cooked, she would take the bread and 
go out and tend the turkeys. 

At Matsaki they were dancing lapatehakya (lapa>lapapoawe, “ par- 
rots;” fahakya, ‘‘tell’’). They were dancing for the third time, when 
the turkey-girl said, ‘‘Younger sisters [ahani]!"" The turkeys said, 
“What?” The girl said, “I want to goand see the dance.” The tur- 
keys said, ‘‘ You are too dirty to go.” She repeated, ‘I want to go.” 
The turkeys said, ‘‘Let us eat the lice out of her hair!’”” Then each 
ate lice from her hair. Then an elder-sister (kyauu) turkey clapped 
her wings, and down from the air fell women’s moccasins (mokwawe). 
Then her younger sister (ikina) clapped her wings, and down from the 
air fell a blanket dress (yatone). Then another elder sister clapped 
her wings, and down from the air fell a belt (ehnina). A younger 
sister clapped her wings, and a pitone fell down. An elder sister 
clapped, and a blanket (eha) fell down. The little younger sister 
(an hani tsanna) clapped, and a hair belt (tsutokehnina) fell 
down. An kyauu said, “Is this all you want?” The girl said, 
“Yes.” She put on the moccasins and the ehayatonana. The 
turkeys put up her hair in a queue. She said to the turkeys, 
“T will come back before sundown.” She went to her house, and made 
a little cloth bag, and filled it with meal. Then she went on to Mat- 
saki. Her sisters said, ‘Has she gone to the dance?” One said, 
“Yes.” — “She is too dirty to go.” After she reached Matsaki, as 
she stood there, the dance-director (ofakya mosi) asked if she would 
dance. She said, “Yes.”” She danced all day. When the sun set, 
she finished dancing, and ran back to the turkeys. The turkeys had 
said, when she did not come, ‘“‘We must not go on living here. Our 
sister does not love us.’’ When she arrived, they were not there. 
They were on top of a little hill, singing, — 


“Kyana to to 

kyana to to 

kyana to to ye 

uli uli uli to to to to.” 


They flew down to Kyakima. They went on as fast as they could 
until they came to turkey-tracks (tonateanawa). There they drank 
at the spring. Their tracks were from north, south, east, west. 


1 Informant, Tsatiselu of Zufii. Compare Cushing, l. c., 54 et seq. This is, I suggest, 


a Cinderella tale, the pattern in regard to the sisters being confused. 
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After they drank, they flew to Shoakoskwikwi. They reached a high 
rock. They sat on it, and sang, — 


“Kyana to to 

kyana to to 

kyana to to ye 

uli uli uli to to to to.” 


When awan kyauu arrived, the turkeys were not there. She saw 
their tracks. She followed the tracks on a run. At Tonateanawa 
she saw where they had drunk. She ran on. Then she lost their 
tracks. She went back to her house. The turkeys had flown to 
Shoakoskwikwi, to the spring there. That is why at Shoakoskwikwi 
you see wild turkeys. The girl came back to her house crying. Her 
sisters said, ‘‘Don’t cry! You did not return on time. You did not 
love them.”’ The girl staid and cooked for her sisters. Thus it was 
long ago. 
15. WHITE BISON.! 


Long ago (inote) at Wehuwala (San Felipe) a girl (ellashtoki) took a 
husband. He wanted to make her some moccasins. He put the 
leather in water to make it wet. When the leather was wet, he took 
it out, fitted the leather to her feet, and cut it. The girl went to grind. 
He made the moccasins nicely. He said, ‘‘Come, let me fit you!” 
He fitted her, and cut out nicely the top-pieces (taknikwi). When her 
husband had finished, she said, ‘‘I want to get water. There is no 
water.” The husband said, “Put on your moccasin.” (He had fin- 
ished only one moccasin.) She put it on. She took the jar (tele) and 
went for water. At the well the girl said, ‘‘Let me look at my melon- 
field!’”’ She took off her moccasin, put it on the jar down by the well, 
and went to her melon-field. As the girl was looking at the melons, 
a bison (siawala) came from the east,—a big white bison. He 
stopped at the corner of the field. He said, ‘‘Are you looking at your 
melons?” The girl turned quickly, and saw the big white bison stand- 
ing beside her. ‘‘Come here!” said the bison. ‘‘Why?”’ said the 
girl. “I want to take you to my house.” The girl said, ‘‘ No, I don’t 
want to go. My husband is making some moccasins for me.’’ The 
bison said, ‘‘ You better come.” — “‘ No.’’ — ‘‘ You better come, else 
I shall kill you with my horns, with my big spreading horns.” The 


1 Informant, Tsatiselu of Zufii. Compare Swanton, Natchez (JAFL 26: 212 [No. 
18]). For the bibliography of the tale of which this tale appears to be a‘variant, see 
Parsons, ‘‘Folk-Tales of Andros Island, Bahamas’’ (MAFLS 13: 66 [note 2]). In con- 
sidering the provenience of this tale, it may be of some significance that the first part of 
it isa variant of the first part of No. 17, an admittedly Mexican tale. Indian parallels 
of parts of the tale, however, are not lacking. See G. A. Dorsey and A. L. Kroeber, 
“Traditions of the Arapaho’’ (FM 5 [1903]: No. 81); A. L. Kroeber, ‘‘Gros Ventre 
Myths and Tales” (PaAM 1 [pt. 3, 1908]: No. 24). 
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girl was afraid. She went to the bison. The bison said, “Get on 
my back, and I will carry you.’ The girl got on the bison’s back. 
The bison ran as fast as he could. At sunset (yatonkwatonihop) the 
bison reached his home in the mountains. 

Her husband finished the other moccasin, and said, “‘Why does she 
not come?’’ The girl’s father said to the husband, “You go see if 
she is there.” He went to the well. There were the jar and the moc- 
casin. He went to the melon-field, and saw her footprints. He looked 
about, and saw the track of the bison. He said, ‘The bison must 
have stclen you.” The young man took the girl’s jar and went up 
to the house. The girl’s father said, “‘Where is she?’’ — “The bison 
has taken her away to his house.” The young man said, “I will go 
after my wife. Father, have you any eagle-feathers?” The girl's 
father said, ‘““Yes, I have some. How many do you want?” The 
youth said, “I want six.” The girl’s father gave them to him. He 
got a red stone (ahoke) and made them red. The young man said 
to the girl’s mother, “ Mother, will you make me some sacred meal?” 
The girl’s mother made him some sacred meal, and she put it in a bag 
(pisinek) ; and she put some wafer-bread (hewe) inacloth. The young 
man tied it across his back. He went to the field to find the track of 
the bison. He found the track. He was a fast runner. He ran as 
fast as he could. He came to a mountain (chipia). He ran across 
the mountain. It became dark (tekwitikya), and he lost the track. 
He said, “I had better stay here all night.’”” He gathered some wood. 
He made a fire. He sat down by it. He took out his hewe and began 
to eat. When he finished eating, he fell to thinking about his wife. 

Cougar (hoktitasha) had heard the news of the bison stealing the 
young man’s wife. Cougar came,' and said, ‘‘Are you sleeping here 
all night?’”” The young man turned quickly, and saw the cougar. 
He was afraid. He said, “Yes.” Cougar said, ‘‘Have you what I 


want?’’ — “What do you want?” Cougar said, ‘I want an eagle- 
feather.’’ — ‘‘ Yes, I have some here.” Then he took out a feather. 
“Come here, and I will put the feather on you!’ He came up, and 


the young man put it on the middle of his back.2, Cougar said, “Since 
you have given me this feather, I will guard you all night. Nobody will 
hurt you.” Cougar guarded the young man all night. Early in the 
morning (chamle) Cougar said, ‘‘Awake, my father! It is light (yato- 
kwehekia), you must pray (tewusupeyekia) to the Sun.” The young 
man awoke, he got his sacred meal, he prayed to the Sun. There 

1 Out of the north, this should probably be, since each of the five creatures to come 
to him subsequently comes from the direction it is associated with in Zufii myth. 

2 In another Zufii tale about a bear-girl, the girls asks for a downy eagle-feather; and 
after she has turned into a bear, she wears the feather on the middle of her back. Were 
a hunter to catch an animal, and intend to release it, he would tie on it a downy eagle- 
feather. 
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was no track to be seen. He tooka handful of the sacred meal and 
made it into a ball. He prayed to the sacred ball. He threw it. 
The track was anew on the road. He followed the track all day. It 
grew dark. He stopped and built a fire. Sitting by it, he fell to 
thinking about his wife. A bear (ainha) came from the west. He 
sat down back of the young man. He said, ‘“‘Unh, unh, unh! Have 
you what I want?” — “What do you want?” — “I want an eagle- 
feather.” He took one of his eagle-feathers and placed it in the middle 
of the bear’s back. Bear said, ‘I will guard you all night.” Bear 
guarded the young man all night. Early in the morning Bear said, 
“Awake, my father! Get your sacred meal and pray to the Sun.” 
Bear said,. ‘‘I must be going.’”” So he went where he came from, to 
the west. The young man got up. There was no track to be seen. 
He got his sacred meal. He made a ball of it, he threw it. The track 
was there. He followed the track until again he was tired. He said, 
“TI must stay here.” He gathered wood and made a fire. As he sat 
by the fire thinking of his wife, a badger (tonashikwe) came out of 
the south, saying ‘‘Ei, ei, ei!” He saw the badger, he of the face 
striped with white. The badger said, ‘Have you what I want?’’ — 
“What do you want?’’ — “I want an eagle-feather. Some one gave 
me an eagle-feather a long time ago, but it is worn out.’’ The young 
man took an eagle-feather and placed it on the middle of the back of 
the badger. The badger said, “Do you go to sleep, and I will guard 
you all night.” Early in the morning the badger said, “ Awake and 
pray to the Sun!’’ The badger went back to the south. The young 
man got up. He took the sacred meal, made a ball of it, and threw 
it. When the Sun was up, there was the track. The young man 
went on all day until he was tired. He came to a place where he 
said, ‘‘I must stay here.” He gathered wood and made a fire. He 
ate his hewe. As he was thinking of his wife, a wolf (wnawiko) came 
out of the east, saying, ‘‘U, u, u, u! My father, are you staying here 
all night?’’ — “ Yes.’’ — “Have you what I want?” — “What do you 
want?” — ‘“‘T want an eagle-feather. Some one gave me an eagle- 
feather long ago, but it is worn out.’’ — ‘‘Come,” said the young man, 
“T will put one on you.” — “Since you have given me the feather, I 
will guard you all night.” Early in the morning Wolf said, ‘Awake, 
my father! Get your sacred meal and pray to the Sun. I must be 
going.” Wolf went away to the east. The young man took his meal, 
made a ball, and threw it. The track was there anew. He went on 
and on until it was dark. He said, “‘I must stay here.” He gathered 
wood and made a fire. As he was thinking of his wife, an eagle flew 
down from the sky and alighted on the ground. The eagle said, 
“My father, are you staying here all night?” — “ Yes.”” — “Have you 
what I want?”— ‘What do you want?””—“I want an eagle- 
VOL. 3I.—NO. 120-—16 
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feather.’’ The young man fastened it tohis back. The eagle flew to 
the top of a tree and watched all night. Early in the morning the 
eagle said, “Awake, my father! Get your meal and pray to the Sun, 
I have to go back up into the sky.” Again there was no track. When 
the Sun arose, the young man took his meal, made a ball, and threw 
it. The track was there anew. The young man went on and on until 
it was dark. He said, “I must stay here.” He gathered wood and 
made a fire. As he was thinking of his wife, a mole (tkalute) came 
out from under the ground. ‘My father, are you staying here all 
night?’’ — “Yes.”” — “Have you what I want?’’— “What do you 
want?”’— “T want an eagle-feather.”” The young man fastened an 
eagle-feather to the back of the mole. And the mole guarded him 
all night. Early in the morning the mole said to the young man, 
‘“‘Awake, my father! Get your sacred meal, and pray to the Sun. | 
must be going.”” The mole went down into the ground. The young 
man got up. He made a ball of his sacred meal. He threw it. The 
track was there. He went on until noon (itiwopa), when he reached 
the spring where the bison drank. Then he went to where the spider 
(to’chita) household (kiakwenona) lived. The little spiders were play- 
ing outside. They went in, and said to their mother, “Somebody 
is passing by.” She said, ‘It is, I think, your grandfather [nana]. 
Tell him to come in.’ The little spiders called him in. The 
mother spider said, ‘‘Who will go with him?’’ — “I,” said a little 
spider. They made a rope out of their threads. The little spider 
went up to the young man’s ear. The young man said, “Are you 
ready?” The little spider said, ‘““Yes.”” In theearly afternoon (yasel- 
lakapa) they reached the kossa'! household. The little kossa said 
to their mother, “Somebody is passing by.’’ — “It is, I think, your 
grandfather. Tell him tocomein.” They called himin. They took 
rubbings of their skin,? and gave him two balls of it. They called 
Mehuchokwa.* “Are you going with the young man?” — “Yes,” 
said Mehuchokwa. The young man went out of the kossa house. 
Mehuchokwa went on ahead until he came to the katetacha ‘ house- 
hold. The little katetacha said to their mother, “Somebody is pass- 
ing by.’’ — “It is, I think, your grandfather. Tell him to come in.” 
The mother katetacha said, “‘Who will go with him?’’ — “I,” said 
the little girl. “I found him.’’ The two went on ahead of him until 
they came to a river of snakes. He rubbed himself with the kossa 
balls and entered the river. The snakes would bite him to break 

1 A plant sour or salty. 

2 This device for creating a person or transmitting personal influence is common in 
Zufii myth. Compare Voth, Hopi (FM 8 : 6, 7, 8, 15, 27). 

3 The feather of this bird is sometimes put under the head of a wakeful infant to make 
it sleep. The bird itself sleeps much. 
4 A long-tailed bird, magpie (?). 
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their teeth on the sour (of the kossa). Hecrossed the river of snakes 
and came to a river of knives. He rubbed himself with the balls, and 
he crossed the river.' He came to a mountain. The katetacha girl 
said, ‘Now we must go up the mountain. There is a rock up there. 
When I am tired, I shall rest on that rock. Get on my back.” She 
spread out her wings. She told him to shut his eyes. She flew up 
and up until she came to the rock rest. There she rested. She said, 
“We are near the house where your wife is.’”’ After they had rested, 
she said, ‘Now we must go up again.’”’ Again he sat on her back. 
She flew up to the top of the mountain. She said, “ Do you see that 
little white house? There is your wife.’’ When they reached the 
house, the katetacha said, ‘‘You stay here until I go to Mocking- 
Bird (kaichoo) and tell him not to tell Bison.” She went to the 
mocking-bird, and said, ‘Don’t tell. Weare coming to see our elder 
sister.”” — ‘‘ Very well,” said Mocking-Bird. Then Mehuchokwa spit 
on Mocking-Bird, and Mocking-Bird fell asleep. Mehuchokwa went 
up to the roof of the house, and spit on all the cougars. The cougars 
fellasleep. When he reached the second story, there were two snakes 
lying down. He spit on them, and they fell asleep. The young man 
rubbed his balls on the knife ladder, and the knife ladder was no 
longer cutting. He went up to where the snakes lay. The bisons 
were making a drum; they were going to have a dance. The house 
was full of girls who had been stolen. Two girls were in the other 
room. The katetacha girl went in and flew to a nail in the wall. 
Nobody saw her. After they had made their drum, the bison young 
men (astauwake) were ready to dance. After they had danced, the 
bison who had stolen the girls said, “‘We must sleep now.”’ He went 
in the other room. The bison young men slept in the room where 
they had danced, back of the altar. Mehuchokwa spit on all the 
bisons, and they fell asleep. The katetacha girl told the young man 
to goin and get his wife. ‘‘Go softly, so as not to waken the bisons!”’ 
When he went in, he waked his wife quietly. He said, ‘‘Were you 
sleeping?’’ — “Yes,” said she. The other girl was not asleep. She 
said, “Are you going home?’’— “Yes,’”’ said he. The other girl 
wanted to go too. They crept out quietly. Mehuchokwa and Kate- 
tacha had said they would wait below. When they found Mehu- 
chokwa and Katetacha, the two girls sprang on to the wings of Kate- 
tacha, and the young man sat in the middle. Katetacha told them 
to close their eyes. When they were down, Katetacha said, ‘‘ Now 
open your eyes. We are down. Make haste before day breaks. 
We must go to our houses.” The two girls ran ahead as fast as they 
could; the young man followed. At sunrise they were at the kossa 
household. The young man said, “We must make haste.” They 


1 Compare Lummis, I. c., 125-126. 
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went on and on to the spring where the young man had drunk. It was 
noon. The white bison had awakened and looked about for his two 
wives. He said, “Wake up, my children! Let us go and hunt for 
my wives.” The white bison went on ahead. The bisons were at 
the kossa household by the time the young man and the two girls 
had reached the spring. The other girls in the house of the bisons 
ran out and ran home. They were Acoma (hakuk), Isleta, Navaho 
(apachu), Laguna, Hopi (mohuk). 

The two girls climbed up a cottonwood-tree. The young man fol- 
lowed. Then the animals that had taken care of them went up the 
cottonwood-tree too. When they were up there, the bisons passed 
by without seeing them. Two little bisons stooped down to drink, 
and saw the reflections in the water. They did not drink, but went 
and told the bisons next to them. They told the next, they told the 
next, until the leaders (amosona) heard it. They turned back. They 
butted at the tree, and they almost got it down. Then the animals 
up in the tree took up their bows and arrows and shot down the 
bisons one by one. They killed all but the two little bisons who 
had drunk at the spring. The animals said, ‘‘We must go down and 
go home.” They left the young man and the two girls. 

The young man built a fire, and started to cook bison. He cut out 
a piece from the bison leader. He was fat. They cooked it. But 
the wife of the young man would not eat the meat. The other girl 
liked the meat. The young man took out his knife and cut off the 
head of his wife. To the other girl he said, ‘‘Let us go home!” They 
travelled all day. They arrived at Wehuwala. A crowd met them, 
and said, ‘Here is the young man who went after his wife, coming 
back with his wife.” He took the girl to the house of his wife’s peo- 
ple, and told the father he had killed his daughter because she would 
not eat the bison, her husband. The father and mother said, “Our 
daughter was not a good girl.’”’ He said, “Your daughter did not 
love me, so I killed her. Here is the girl I am going to marry.” 


16. THE TWO BEETLES.! 


Son achi? long ago (sons indte) at Sokwato two beetles (kipisho)* 
lived with their mother’s mother (hota). At Sokwato too there lived 
the maidens of a priest (shiwanni) 4 the young men wanted to have. 

1 Informant, Tsatiselu of Zufii. He had heard this tale in the house of his fraternity, 
the newekwe, from the fraternity director. 

2 Cushing translates, ‘‘Let us take up [a tale]!”” (JAFL 5 : 50 [note 1].) 

3 A little black or brown beetle which lives in manure-heaps. The narrator explained 
that the kipisho in the tale were kipisho because they wore kipisho masks. Not uncom- 
monly in the tales the animals are animals by virtue of putting on their animal mask. 

4 Shiwanni an elle. Elle is short for ellashtoki. The narrator or the interpreter began 


with one maiden, and then changed to two. In the tales, the daughter or son of a priest 
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They would say, “If you kill the two water-serpents (kolowist),' we 
will have you. Kill them because they devour our people.” So the 
maidens of Ley,? the priest, married nobody. The beetles said to 
their mother’s mother, ‘‘Mother’s mother!” Their mother’s mother 
said, ‘‘What?’’ — “We want to have the maidens of Ley, the priest.” 
Their mother’s mother said, “You are too dirty to go.” They said, 
“We wish to go to-morrow.” Their mother’s mother said, ‘Well, 
you may try.” In the morning they went. When they reached the 
house, they said, ‘‘How do you live [konotewananate]?’’ The people 
of the house said, “Happy [ketsanishi].’"" The people of the house 
fed them. When they had finished eating, the people of the house 
said, ‘What do you want?”’ The beetles answered, “We want to 
have your two daughters?’”’ Their mother said, ‘What do you say 
to it?” The girls said, ‘Very well.” The two girls went into the 
next room and made the pallets. They said to the beetles, “We 
will not sleep together until you kill the two water-serpents. They 
devour our people. Wedo not want them to devour our people.” 
They did not sleep together. Early in the morning the girls 
said, ‘‘Do you wish to go?”’ The beetles said, “Yes.” The girls 
took off their pitone and in them wrapped up some ewe. They started 
to go to the South Ocean (Alahohankwi kyatolunapkwt).* They jour- 
neyed allday. They said, “Let us stay here all night!”” They gath- 
ered some wood, made a little fire, and ate supper. The water- 
serpents called out, “Ou... !’ The younger brother (an suwe) 
said, “I will go and see.’’ He went a little way. There were two 
openings whence they came up from the sea. The two water-serpents 
were talking together. The elder brother (an papa) said, “Should 
any one show me a yellow arrow-head,‘ I should die.” The younger 
brother said, “Should any one show me a blue arrow-head, I should 
die.” The beetle overheard, and went and told his elder brother. 
He said, “Let us look for the arrow-heads to-morrow!” Early in 
the morning the elder brother said, ‘Let us look in the ruins!”” He 


(shiwanni) corresponds in much the same way, I think, to the princess or prince, the 
king’s daughter or son, in the European tale. Compare, too, the daughters of Ley in 
No. 17. 

1 The plumed serpent of the Zufii. It figures in the quadrennial initiation of the boys. 
There is a tale of the marriage of a Zufii girl to a water-serpent (kolowisi). A Zufii now 
living is nicknamed Kolowisi because his mother was supposed to have been entered by 
kolowisi during her pregnancy. 

2 Stories in which Ley figures (‘‘stories about Ley"’) are known to be of Mexican origin. 
This story was told me when I asked for a story about Ley. The Zufi deny vehemently 
that any of the other tales are ‘‘Mexican.’’ The tales, they believe, are true. No dis- 
tinction is made between ‘‘tale” and ‘“‘myth.” Ley is, I take it, the Zufii for rei. 

3 That is, the Gulf of California. 

4 Arrow-heads are used by the Keresans as charms against witches. Used in the 
same ways at Zufii, their purpose is probably the same. 
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found a large yellow arrow-head. The younger brother said, “Let 
me look for mine!’’ He found a blue arrow-head. They started after 
the water-serpents. Elder brother Water-Serpent came out of the 
water and made for elder brother Beetle to devour him. Elder brother 
Beetle displayed the yellow arrow-head, and the water-serpent expired. 
Out came younger brother Water-Serpent and made for younger brother 
Beetle to devour him. He displayed the blue arrow-head, and the 
water-serpent expired. They cut off the heads of the water-serpents. 
The elder brother dipped his finger in the vomit of the water-serpents, 
and it was sweet. He said, “Let us go where we slept last night, and 
eat the vomit with our hewe. After they had gone and eaten, they 
smeared their heads and bodies with the vomit, and they became hand- 
some young men. 

They went on to the west, and they reached a place where there 
were Spaniards (sipaloa). They were tired of carrying the heads of the 
water-serpents. “Let us drop them here!” said they. The Spanish 
governor (sipaloa tapup) had a pole, and on top of it a hat. They 
were trying to bring down the hat. Ona table was a pile of money. 
They said, “Whoever climbs the pole and gets the hat wins the 
money.” Then the beetles arrived, and the Spaniards said, “Let 
us see you climb up!” The elder brother climbed up and got the hat, 
his younger brother watching him. But the others did not see him; 
the hat kept them from seeing him. He won the money. The two 
put the money in their pockets, and the younger brother put on the 
hat. They said, ‘Give us back the hat. You won only the money.” 
But the younger brother kept on the hat, and they could not see him. 
The two went on to the east. There the Spaniards were playing the 
same games, only on top of the pole was a moccasin. They told the 
beetles to try and get the moccasin. The elder brother said to the 
younger, “This time you go.” He climbed up and got the moccasin, 
a moccasin for the left foot. It too kept others from seeing you. 
They took the money, and the younger brother put on the moccasin. 
The people could not see him. 

They went on, and arrived at a lonely house where lived a Span- 
iard. They looked in and saw him eating. When he finished, they 
went in. Hédid not see them. He took out from his trunk (kwau- 
wopoke) a piece of paper. He laid it on the floor, and four times he 
went around it. Then he shook his right sleeve with his left hand, 
and silver money fell out of it. He shook his left sleeve with his right 
hand, and out fell gold money. The younger brother said, “Elder 
brother, do you go and get the paper of magic [atuchiana].” He 
opened the trunk and took out the magic paper. The younger 
brother said, ‘‘Let us go!”” They went on until they came to a house 
where two girls lived. The two girls were forever killing people. 
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When the two finished eating, they said, “Let us get out our magic 
paper!” They laid it on the floor. The younger sister (an hant) 
said, ‘Elder sister [kyauu], you go around it first.” The elder sister 
ran around it four times and then jumped into the centre. She came 
out a sorrel mule. The younger sister ran around the magic paper 
four times and jumped into the centre. Out she came a sorrel horse. 
They finished playing, and they put the magic paper back into their 
trunk. The two girls made their pallets and went to sleep. The two 
beetles said, “‘Let us sleep here!’’ Early in the morning, the elder 
sister said, ‘‘Let us get out our magic paper!’’ They laid it on the 
ground. The beetle young men were outside. The elder sister ran 
around the paper four times and jumped into the centre, and a yellow 
horse came out. The younger sister then ran around four times, 
jumped into the centre, and a spotted horse came out. As the two 
horses chased each other, the two young men came in and stole the 
magic paper. The two girls had to remain horses. The two young 
men, having seen all the Spaniards the girls had killed, said, ‘“‘Let us 
saddle the horses!’’ They were fine horses. They saddled and bri- 
dled them. They mounted and rode to where they had left the heads 
of the water-serpents. They picked up the heads and fastened them 
on the back of their horses. They rode on to where some Spaniards 
were horse-racing. They raced too. Then they rode on to the house 
of Ley. They did not bring in the heads. They went in, and said, 
“Fathers [atachu], mothers [atsita], konotewananate.’’ They said, 
“ Ketsanishi.”” They said, ‘‘We have brought you the heads of the 
two water-serpents.” The girls did not believe them. Then they 
brought in the heads. The girls believed, and they married the young 
men. 

While the young men were away, the people had thrown ashes into 
the house of their mother’s mother. The young men rode to see their 
mother’s mother, and found her house full of these ashes. They said 
to their wives, “Have your criers [weanuchokwe] call out to clean out 
the house of our mother’s mother!” The girls said to the criers, 
“You must call out to the people to clean out the house of our mother’s 
mother.” The people cleaned out the house. The young men rode 
back to the house of Ley. They put up their horses, they ate supper, 
they went to sleep with their wives. 

The witches (ahalikwi) did not like these young men. They deter- 
mined to play them for their wives. At night the director (mosi) of 
the witches would roll a hoop, and the witches would turn into owls 
(muhukwe), coyotes (suski), bears (ainishe), and gray wolves (una- 
wiko). In the morning the crier of the witches would call, “Come 
into the plaza (tehwita) and see what we can do!” Early in the 
morning the witches painted their bodies red, and tied yucca-fibre 
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around their wrists, under the knees, around their chests, and around 
their heads.' To their hair they fastened a fluffy eagle-feather? 
They sat on the bench with their hoop. Out came the two young men 
with their wives. The witch director rolled a hoop and jumped 
through it.2 He turned into a cougar (hoktitasha); i.e., he wore a 
cougar mask. His deputy (pekwin) jumped through and turned into 
a bear. His bow-priest (pifashiwanni) turned into a gray wolf. An- 
other witch turned into an owl, another into a coyote. The witch 
director said, “This is all we can do.’”” A young man on the roof 
called out, “You can become animals at night, but not in the day- 
time.” 

The two young men laid their magic paper on the ground. The 
elder brother ran around it four times. He stopped, he shook his 
sleeve, and down fell the silver money to the ground. The younger 
brother then ran around the magic paper four times; he shook his 
sleeve, and down fell the gold money. The young men said, “All 
the people must come down and get the money.”’ The witches started 
to get it; but the young men said, “‘No, the poor people must come 
first and get the money.” Then the two laid down their second magic 
paper. The elder brother went around it four times and jumped into 
the centre, becoming a fine sorrel horse. The younger brother went 
around the paper four times, jumped into the centre, and became a 
mule. They galloped about, threw up their heels, and all the people 
wondered. When they finished playing, the elder brother went 
around four times, jumped into the centre, and became a man. Then 
the younger brother went around four times, jumped into the centre, 
and became a man. All the people thought that it was magic. The 
elder brother brought out his magic hat, and the younger brother put 
on his magic moccasin. The people did not see them. Then they 
took off the hat and the moccasin, and there they were standing where 
they had been before. Meanwhile the witches had seized the young 
man who had called from the roof, and thrown him down; but he did 
not die. 

The beetles said, ‘‘We cannot live here, for the witches will 
not leave us alone. We must go where we can live all the time.” 

1 Except around the chest, yucca-fibre is worn thus in ceremonial dances. 

2 A downy eagle-feather is worn thus in all ceremonials by fraternity members taking 
part in the ceremonial or by dancers dancing without their masks. 

3 It is believed that at witch initiations members of the fraternity jump through 
hoops and turn into any animal they wish. For jumping through a hoop in witchcraft 
cf. Cushing, l. c., 15; Lummis, /. c., 36-39, 69-79, 132, 134-135. A comparison between 
this witch magic and the Mexican magic referred to in this tale, describing a circle, jump- 
ing into the centre, and changing into a horse, suggests that the idea of the witch magic 
may be borrowed. The method by which a witch turns into an animal according to 
native conception — a conception very plain in a tale not included in this collection — is 
the method of putting on the animal! skin or mask. 
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Their wives wanted to go with them. They said, ‘No, we are not 
daylight people. We are beetles.” Early in the morning the two 
beetles started for the house of their mother’s mother. Their wives 
went with them. They reached the house of their mother’s mother. 
The elder brother said, “We must not stay here. We must go where 
we can stay all the time. If we stay here, the witches will keep on 
persecuting us.’”” The wives shook hands with their mother’s mother. 
Each said, “I am going [soanne],' mother’s mother.’’ They returned 
to their own house. The beetles went north until they came to a 
corral. They went into the manure (muhepa). There they lived. 
No longer did they make any use of speech. In the spring (?) (éele- 
kwatipa) the little creatures come out. Thus it was long ago. 


17. HOW SHEEP AND HORSES AND BURROS CAME TO THE ASHIWI.? 


Sonachi* long ago (sons inote), in the village of Heshshotoula, the 
son of a priest (shiwanni an stauwaki, “priest, his young man’’) 
married a girl of another village. After they were married, he saw 
that her moccasins were all worn out, so he told her he would make 
her a new pair. After he had finished one for her left foot, she put 
it on to see if it fitted. She kept it on. With it on, she went down 
the hill to sit down. Over at Alahohankwi Kyatolunnapkwi lived a 
water-serpent (kolowist) who stole all the girls he could. Says he to 
himself, “‘Hey! there lives a girl married to the son of a priest, and 
Isee heralone. Iam going toget her.” So he stretches himself, and 
lands by the side of the girl, who was sitting down; and he says, 
“T have come after you.”” She asks, ‘‘Where do you live?” He says, 
“Just over the way. I will bring you back in a little while.”” She 
did not want to go with him, but the water-serpent said, “You must 
go, | won’t go without you.” The girl said, ‘‘How am I to go?” He 
told her to get on his back and shut her eyes. She got on his back 
and shut her eyes, and the water-serpent stretched himself, and they 
reached his home. He told her to open her eyes. ‘We are here. 
You wanted to come, so you will have to stay, although you have on 
just one moccasin.’’ The water-serpent puts a chair in the middle 
of the room, and the girl sits down. The water-serpent wraps him- 
self around her so his face is near hers, and they sit there and talk. 

The husband finished the other shoe, and waited for his wife to 
come in. She did not come. He asks, ‘‘Where is the elder sister 


1 Soanne is the usual formula of leave-taking. It is accompanied by hand-shaking 
when a person is leaving for some time. 

? Collected by Margaret A. Lewis from her husband’s brother-in-law. Mrs. Lewis is 
a Cherokee mixed-blood. She went to Zufii eighteen years ago as a government school- 
teacher, and she married a Zufii. 

3 See p. 240, note 2. 
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[an kyauu|?’”’ The younger sister (am hani) says, “I don’t know.” 
They all went out to look for her. They found where she had sat down, 
but she was nowhere to be seen. The young man says, “To-morrow 
I will go and search for her. Maybe I shall find her or die.” The 
next morning his mother gave him a bundle of meal, and he started 
out towards the east; and he prayed, “I am going out to find my mother 
{hom tsita],! and | want you to show me the way.’’? He sprinkled 
the meal, and it made a road before him, and he followed it. He went 
on until noon, when he sat down to eat his lunch. While he was eat- 
ing, a big eagle the whites called bagoho,’ from his home by the ocean, 
saw him sitting there; and he said to himself, ‘‘I wonder who that 
can be! It must be the husband of the girl who was stolen by the 
water-serpent. He must be looking for her. I will fly down and see 
him.’”’ So the eagle flew to where the young man sat, and said, 
“Konotewananate.”” The man said, ‘“‘Ketsanisht.”” The eagle asked, 
“Why are you sitting here alone and so sad?’’ The young man re- 
plied, “I am hunting for my wife: some one stole her yesterday.” 
The eagle said, “‘Don’t be sad! You are on the right road, and you 
will find her. This road leads to the ocean, and she is in the home 
of the water-serpent. He is the one that stole her from you. You 
keep on this road; and when you get there, don’t do anything until 
I come; then I will tell you what to do. You will be on the road 
four days.’’ — ‘‘But my lunch is about all gone,” replied the young 
man. The eagie said, ‘“‘Never mind! you will be taken care of.” 
Then the eagle flew back to his home. The young man went on until 
night. He rested, and he went on the next day and the next, and he 
went on until the morning of the fourth day. He went on until he 
came to a place of sand, and he sat down and ate the last of his lunch. 
Then he went on until night. He reached the side of the ocean, and 
he said, ‘This must be the place.”” He sat down by a large tree. 
When he hears the flapping of wings, he says to himself, “You are 
coming. Who else can it be?” The eagle alighted at his feet. He 
says, “My child [hom chale|, have you come?” — “ Yes.’’ — “Is this 
the place?’””— “Yes. Is your lunch all gone?’”’— “Yes.” The eagle 
says, ‘‘I have brought you something to eat;’’ and he gave the young 
man something like a deer-heart, saying, “After you eat this, you will 
never want for anything to eat.”” While the young man was eating, 
the eagle by his magic (aiuchiana) took the young man’s heart out 

1 Meaning “my wife." It is a not uncommon teknonymous term. I should not have 
known, but for noting the usage in the tales, that it is applied quite irrespective of the fact 
of motherhood. 

2 Compare p. 236. In Zufii ceremonials there is an analogous sprinkling of the meal as 
sacred masked personages go on their way. According to the tales, the rite would indi- 
cate that from the sprinkling the road was expected to prove plain or auspicious. 

3 Pakoho (?). M. A. Lewis pronounces the Zufii surd or indeterminate as a sonant. 
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and put in its place the heart of a Negro. The eagle says, “My 
child, your wife is here, but you are not to have her yet. You are to 
go towards the east; and whatever you find to do, you are to do with- 
out asking any questions. When it becomes dark, wherever you are, 
you are to spend the night, whether you are in a house or out of doors 
in the woods. Then, when you are tired of wandering around, you 
are to come back to this place, and I will see you again.” So the eagle 
flew back to his home. The young man went on for a while; and he 
looked down at his clothes, and they had become rags, and he had 
been turned into a ragged Mexican (sipaloa). He went on until the 
sun went down. He sat down in a grassy place, and said, “I will 
stay here for the night.’’ He looked around, and up out of the ground 
plates of food appeared; and he said, “This must be for me.” So 
he ate; and when he Kad enough, the things went back into the ground. 
When he got sleepy, he turned around, and he saw a bed before him; 
and he said, “This must be for me. This is what the eagle meant 
when he said that I would be taken care of.’’ He lay down and went 
to sleep. Next morning he woke up and built a fire; and his bed had 
gone away, and his breakfast was before him. He ate, and then went 
on until he got to where Ley had his sheep. He got to a little knoll, 
and looked down and saw the sheep and the herder. Says he to him- 
self, ‘I wonder whose sheep these are! There are only a few. They 
must belong to Ley. But last year the country was full of Ley’s 
sheep, of his cattle, horses, and burros, and now there is only a small 
herd left. I wonder what became of them! I will talk to the herder.” 
He goes up to the herder, and says, “How are you?’’ And the herder 
looks up, and sees a very ragged man standing there, and he says, 
“Who are you, and where are you from?”’ The young man says, 
“T am just going about the country.’ The herder asks, ‘‘What are 
you doing? Do you work?”’ The young man says, “Yes, I do any- 
thing I find to do. Whose sheep are these?’’ The herder says, 
“They belong to Ley.”” The young man asks, “Are you working for 
Ley?’’ The herder says, “Yes, but my time is up, and I am just 
waiting for the overseer (allunoka) to find some one to take my place. 
Won't you help me to-morrow? The overseer will be here, and maybe 
he will let you take my place.” They spent the night with each 
other. The next day the overseer says to Ley, “The herder’s time 
is up. Who is to take his place?” Ley says, “I do not know. 
You had better go and see him, and maybe he will stay a while longer.” 
The overseer hitches up the team and goes to the camp. When he 
gets there, he sees two men sitting there. “I wonder who the other 
man is! I never saw him before,” says he to himself. He drives up, 
and says, “Halloo! how are you?’’— “We are well,” they answer. 
The overseer says, “Who is this man, and where is he from?’’ — “He 
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came yesterday,” says the herder. The overseer asks the Zuiii, 
“‘Where are you from?”’ The Zufii says, “I am from the west. | 
am just working at anything I find to do.’’— “Will you work for 
us?’’ asks the overseer. ‘‘Yes, I will.’’— “All right!” says the over. 
seer. ‘‘But you must not go on the side of the hill where the ocean 
is. You can graze everywhere but on that side.”” — “All right! I will 
do what you say.”’ The overseer and the herder got into the buggy 
and went back to Ley’s house. The Zuifii took the sheep out to graze; 
and after a while he saw another man like himself, a man all in rags, 
coming towards him. When the man got near, the Zufii said, “Who 
are you, and where did you come from?” The man said, ‘‘ This way 
amlIcome. I doanything I find to do.” — “All right!” says the Zuii. 
“You are to call me ‘elder brother’ [papa], and you are to be my 
younger brother [suwe]. To-morrow Ley’s overseer will be here, and 
maybe he will let you help me.’”’ The next day the overseer comes, 
and sees the other man, and asks who he is; and the Zufii says, “My 
younger brother, and he wants to help me.” — “All right!” says the 
overseer. “‘He may help; but you must not go near the ocean, for 
that is where Ley lost all his sheep.’”’ — ‘We won’t go near there,” 
they replied. The overseer went home, and the two herded until 
night. The next morning the elder brother says, ‘ Younger brother, 
you are to herd the horses and cattle, and I will herd the sheep.” 
And the Zufi, by his magic (aiuchiana) heart, caused a big horse, 
saddle, and cowboy clothes, to appear a little ways from them. And 
as the other man turned around, he saw them, and he said, “ Elder 
brother, whose horse is that standing there?’’ And the elder brother 
said, “It is yours. That is the horse and clothes that you are to use 
in herding Ley’s cattle and horses. You can’t herd in those rags. 
So go get the horse and bring him here, and take off those rags and 
put on the other clothes.’”’ The younger brother did as he was told, 
and he got on the horse and rode away after the cattle. After he 
had gone, the elder brother turned the sheep out; and says he to him- 
self, “I am going over the way they told me not to go, to see why it 
is that they do not want me to go over there.’’ He goes over the 
hill, and he sees nothing but water. He says to himself, “I can’t do 
anything alone. I shall have to have some one to help me. [He, 
having the magic heart, saw where all Ley’s herds had gone to.] So 
I shall have to call on my father Cougar [hoktitasha] to help me.”’ He 
calls to the cougar; and he comes and he says, ‘‘ My child, why have you 
called me?” The elder brother says, ‘‘Water-Serpent has been killing 
all of Ley’s sheep, cattle, and horses, and I want you to help. When 
I go into the water and he starts after me, I want you to grab him.” 
— “Allright!’’ says the cougar. The young man takes off his clothes, 
sprinkles the meal, and goes into the water. Water-Serpent sees him, 
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and makesa leapathim. Before he gets to the man, the cougar grabs 
him by the jaws and begins to drag him out.. When he drags him 
out, Ley’s sheep begin to come out of Water-Serpent’s stomach, all 
that had been eaten months before. He kept pulling at him, and all 
the sheep came; then the burros with herder’s packs on their backs 
came out; then the cattle began to come. He was just about half 
way out, when the cougar said, “I am getting tired. I can’t hold any 
longer.” So the man said, “Turn him loose.” So he let go, and 
Water-Serpent went back into the water. They looked around, and 
the whole place was full of sheep and cattle. The elder brother calls 
to his younger brother to come and get the cattle and put them 
with the others. The younger brother says, ‘‘Whose are these?” 
The elder brother says, “They are ours. They belong toLey.” The 
younger brother took the cattle and put them with the others. The 
elder brother says, “See, my father (hom tachu)! Look around for 
the biggest sheep you can find, kill it, and take it home, so you can 
eat it and be strong, for to-morrow we are to fight again. They are not 
all out yet.” The cougar catches a big sheep and goes home. Next 
day the younger brother takes the cattle out to graze, and the elder 
brother takes his sheep and goes where they told him not to. He 
calls to his father Cougar to come. He comes, and says, ‘‘ My child, 
konotewananate.’’ — ‘‘ Ketsanishi, father,’’ says he. “We are to fight 
again.” And he pulls his clothes off and goes into the water. Water- 
Serpent sees him; and just about the time he is going to eat the young 
man, the cougar grabs him by the jaws and begins to pull him out. 
When he is half way out, the sheep, cattle, burros, and horses come out. 
“I am getting tired,’ says the cougar. ‘I can’t hold him any longer.” 
— “Turn him aloose,” the man says. So the cougar turns him loose, 
and he goes back into the water. The man tells the cougar to catch 
another sheep, so that he can have a good meal and be ready for a 
fight again the next day. He catches one and goes home. The elder 
brother takes his sheep and goes back to the corral; but there are so 
many, they can’t all get into it. The whole country was full of sheep, 
cattle, burros, and horses. The men ate their supper and went to 
bed. The next day the overseer came; and he saw a fine horse sad- 
dled, and a man with nice clothes on, and the place full of herds. He 
asks, “Whose horse is this, and whose sheep, cattle, and horses are 
these?’”’ And the elder brother says, ‘‘They are Ley’s. Go and see 
if they are his. You know those that were lost.” The overseer went 
and looked at them; and he comes back, and says, “Where did all 
these come from? Most of them were killed long ago.’’ The elder 
brother says, “They did not come from anywhere. We just found 
them. We know how to herd.” — “Thanks [allekwa],” says the over- 
seer. ‘Even if Ley has four rooms filled with gold and silver, maybe 
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he will have enough to pay you; ' for you have found all of his stock, 
and made him a rich man again. I will go and tell him; and if he 
does not believe me, I will bring him, so that he may see for himself. 
I am going [soanne].’’ After he had gone, the herders sat down and 
ate. When they got through, the younger brother got on his horse 
and went after his cattle. The elder brother took his sheep and went 
to the ocean, and called for his father to come. When he reached 
there, the elder brother said, ‘‘ This is our last fight.” He pulled his 
clothes off and went into the water. Water-Serpent leaped at him, 
but the cougar has him by the jaws, and begins to pull him until 
he is almost out. The horses all begin to come out; and when all 
that were in had come out, the young man cried to the cougar to let 
him go. “His face is so sore, he won’t be able to kill anything else.” 
The cougar let go, and he went back into the water. While they had 
been fighting, Ley had come to the camp, and, not finding any one, 
started out to hunt them, and met them as they were coming over 
the hill. They all went back to camp. Ley says, ‘‘ Thanks, my child! 
A long time ago Ley had lots of stock, but they most all were killed. 
Where did you get all these sheep?”’ The young man says, “I did 
not get them anywhere. I just found them. Look around for your- 
self and see if they are all here.’”’ Ley looks, and finds that thev are 
all back again, and says, “‘You must know how to herd. Thanks! 
Maybe I shall have enough to pay you. No matter how much you 
want, I won’t say no. When is your time up?” — “Two days from 
now,” the young man replies. “All right!’’ says Ley. “Maybe I 
can find some one to take your place. We must go now; and when 
I find some one, I will bring him, and take you back with me.”’ The 
next day they found a man to take their place. The next day they 
took the new herder to the camp; and the two men went back with 
the overseer, who said, “‘ Maybe Ley can pay you what he owes. We 
will see when we get there.” Before they reached Ley’s house, the 
elder brother says, ‘‘ Younger brother, how is it to be? What are we 
to ask for?’’ The younger brother says, “I don’t know. Whatever 
you say.” The elder brother says, ‘What do we want with money? 
I want no money, but I want the handkerchief of his eldest daughter.” 
The younger brother says, “I want the gold cup the youngest daughter 
drinks out of.’’ — “All right! that is what we shall ask for.’’ When 
they got there, Ley’s overseer set out gold chairs for them to sit on. 
In the other room they could hear them rattling the dishes, getting 
ready their dinner. When it was ready, they were asked to eat. 
After they had gotten through eating, they came into the room where 
Ley, his wife, and the overseer were sitting. They were asked to sit 

1 This allocution I do not understand, but it appears to be a characteristic turn of 
speech. 
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down. After they sat down, Ley says, ‘‘ Because of you we have all 
of our stock back, and we are as well off as we were before. I have 
four rooms filled with gold and silver. Maybe I shall have enough to 
pay you. Tell me how much you want. Name your price.” The 
elder brother says, “‘We do not want any money. All I want is the 
handkerchief of your eldest daughter.’’ Ley says, ‘Are you crazy? 
If that is all you want, you may have it.’’ He says to the overseer, 
“Go into the other room and ask the elder sister to give it to you.” 
He goes into the other room and asks the elder sister for it; and she 
laughs, and says, ‘‘He wants it. Give it to him.” And she hands 
him her handkerchief. He takes it and gives it to the elder brother, who 
takes it and puts it in his pocket, with an end sticking out. Ley turns 
to the other and asks what he wants; and he says, “I want the gold 
cup that the younger sister drinks out of.’’ The overseer goes into the 
other room and tells the younger sister that he wants her gold cup. She 
gives it to him, and says, ‘‘If that is all he wants, let him have it.” He 
takes the cup and gives it to the younger brother. They both rose, and 
said, ‘We have got all the pay we want. We are going [soannawana].”’ 
They went out. Leyand his family did not know what to think. Four 
days the two men wandered around in the streets, and at night they 
would sleep in Ley’s chicken-coop with the chickens. Ley sent woid 
out that in four days he wanted all the young men from everywhere 
to come to his place, and his daughters would choose from the crowd 
two men whom they would marry. On the fourth day the Americans, 
Mexicans, and all were there from everywhere. Ley asked if all were 
there, and they said, ‘‘Yes.”” The two girls were sitting on two gold 
chairs on a porch that had been built for them, and the men were all 
to pass before them. When all was ready, the men passed by, and 
no one was selected. The girls would not have any of them. None 


-were left but the two herders. ‘‘Come,”’ says the elder brother, “‘let’s 


try! Maybe we shall be chosen.””’ They went; and as they passed by 
the nice-looking men, the men said, “ Look at those two ragged men! 
Do they think they will be chosen after all we fine ones have been 
refused?”” But they did not heed any one; and when they got to 
where the sisters were, both the sisters rose, and said to the two men, 
“You are our choice. You have our handkerchief and cup in your 
pockets. Come, let’s go into the house!’ They went into the house 
and told their father they had chosen these two. Ley was angry, 
and said, “‘No, I don’t want them for sons-in-law. They are too 
dirty and ragged. They are nothing but herders.” His daughters 
said, ‘But for them, you would not have all your stock again. You 
must think what they have done for you.”’ Ley told them, “If you 
want them, you will have to leave my house. You are no longer 
my daughters. If you want to be poor, go with them.” He turned 
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them all out. They wandered around during the day, and at night 
they would sleep in Ley’s chicken-house. After a few days Ley wrote 
them a note, saying, ‘‘I have sent for all my soldiers, and you are to 
be killed.” The elder brother sent a note, saying, “All right! We 
are not afraid.”” The night before they were to be killed, the elder 
brother selected a big open space where there were no houses, and told 
the others that they would spend the night there instead of in the 
chicken-coop. They all lay down; and the men wrapped up in the 
skirts of their wives and went to sleep. After the others were asleep, 
the elder brother got up and went to the middle of the place, and called 
to his father, who lived four worlds below, whose heart he had, and 
said, “I want soldiers, a big fine house with everything in it, servants 
and all, plenty of big black horses; for to-morrow we are going to 
fight, and see who is the stronger.’’ Then he went back to sleep, 
for he knew by his magic heart that everything would be as he asked. 
Next morning, when they woke up, they were in a fine house, with 
everything they could wish for. They looked out, and the whole 
place was covered with black soldiers. The wife of the elder brother 
said, “‘Whose house and horses and soldiers are these?’’ And he 
said, ‘“‘They are ours. To-day your father is to have us killed. I 
borrowed these soldiers from the underworld. They are not real 
people. They are raw people [kyapenahoi].”"1 At noon Ley’s over- 
seer brought over a note, saying they were to be killed. They wrote 
a note back, saying, “All right! We are not afraid, for you can't 
kill our soldiers.”” After dinner Ley brought out his soldiers and lined 
them up. There were eight lines. Then the elder brother lined up 
his, and there were nine lines. The Whites shot at the Blacks, but 
not one fell. They shot at them until all their shells (opawa) were 
shot. Now the Blacks began to shoot at the others; and all Ley’s 
soldiers were killed, and the people all fled to the hills. No one was 
left but Ley and his wife. Ley’s sons-in-law went to him, and said, 
“We have come to kill you ourselves.’’ — “‘ You started the fight, we 
did not.” Ley said, “‘My children, if you will spare me, I will be- 
come your herdsman. All of my money, houses, stock, and every- 
thing are yours if you will not kill me. You will become Ley, and I 
shall be you.”” They granted him his wish; and Ley went to herding 
sheep, and his wife went with him as cook. The two herders became 
Ley. At night the elder brother told his soldiers to go back to their 
home. They had done as he wanted them, so they went back. After 
a few days the elder brother said, ‘“‘ Younger brother, you are to be 
Ley. Iam going back to my home. It is not to be that I live here. 
I am of another people.” His wife wanted to go with him; but he 


1 Ashiwi (Zufii) are said by themselves to be ‘‘cooked,”’ because Zufii women give birth 
on a bed of hot sand. Other peoples, animals, and spirits are raw. 
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told her she could not go, that he was to go alone. He started out; 
and when he had gone a ways, he saw a crowd around a pole. On 
top of the pole was a shoe with five dollars in gold in it, and whoever 
climbed up there and got the money won. They all had tried, but 
no one had climbed up. Some one said, ‘‘Here comesa man. Maybe 
he can climb and get it.’’ He began to climb; and as he was climb- 
ing, he prayed to his fathers of the underworld to help him. He went 
up and got the shoe, and brought it down. He goes again on his way. 
As he goes along, he says to himself, ‘‘I wonder how far I am from 
my wife! I should like to see her.” At night he comes to a grassy 
place, and he builds a fire; and a table with everything to eat appears, 
and he eats, and the table disappears; and when he gets sleepy, the 
bed comes up, and he goes to sleep. He gets up and he goes on. 
After four days, he gets to where his wife is. He sits there and waits 
for the eagle to come. And while he is sitting there, the eagle flies 
down to where he is. He says, ‘My child, have you come? And 
what is in your mind?’ The young man says, “I want my wife. 
I love her; and if you can help me, I shall be glad.”” — “All right!”’ 
says the eagle. ‘But you will have to be brave and not give up. 
I shall go first and see how things are. Maybe she is dead. When 
you were at Ley’s, the one that stole her you almost killed. He 
is sick now. When the cougar caught him, she was looking from the 
window at you.” The eagle went, and found Water-Serpent dead. 
The girl was sitting beside him, for there was no way for her to get 
out. The eagle went in, and said, “‘How are you, my child, and how 
is your husband?’’ — “He is dead,” she said. The eagle said, “‘ Your 
husband wants you, but how can he come in when you have people 
here watching you?”’ She said, ‘‘You must find a way to get him 
here, and then we will try and get away.” So the eagle flew back 
to where the young man was sitting, and said, “I have come after 
you to take you to your wife. Get on my back, and we will go.” 
The young man got on his back and flew to his wife. He got off, and 
he said, ‘‘ Hom tsita, hom chale, konotewananate.” And she said, “ Ket- 
sanishi."" — ‘‘ Hom tsita,’’ he says, ‘“‘I have come for you. I started 
a long time ago; but our father, the eagle, changed my road. We 
will go home.” She says, ‘“‘All right! I love you, and will do as you 
say.”” He calls all the ashiwanni from the different directions, and 
tells them he has come for his wife, and asks if he may take her. 
They say, ‘‘Yes;’’ and they bring them beads, white and coral and 
turquoise; and one brought a shule (a blanket made of reeds), and 
they wrapped the beads in it and gave it to them. They told him he 
was not to sleep with his wife,' and not for anything was he to leave 
her or the beads alone at any time on his way. “If you do, we shall 
1 Compare Cushing, I. c., 32-33; Voth, Hopi (FM 8 : 34). 
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get her again.” The young man said, “I want the heart of Water. 
Serpent to take with me.” So they gave him the heart with the 
beads. They got on the back of the eagle, and they flew out of the 
house of the water-serpent. The eagle put them down, and told 
them not to forget what they had been told. They went on their 
way. At night they did not sleep together, and he slept with the 
beads under his head. Next day they went on; and the next day, 
as they were just a little way from home, they stopped; and the man 
told his wife, “‘You sit on these beads while I look around some.” 
She sat down on the beads, and he passed out of sight. Water-Ser- 
pent, by his magic (aiuchiana), sees her sitting there alone, and he 
stretches himself and lands where she is, and says, ‘I have come after 
you. Your husband does not love you. He did not do as he was 
told.’”’”!_ And he takes her and the beads back to his home. The 
young man saw a deer; he killed it, and took out the heart. He made 
a bundle of the meat. When he went back to where he left his wife, 
she was not there. Then he remembered what he had been told, 
and he knew where she had gone. He knew he had done wrong in 
leaving her alone. The eagle saw him, and he flew to where he was 
sitting, and said, ““How are you?”’ And the young man said, “I am 
happy and not happy, for I have lost my wife. I did wrong in leav- 
ing her; but I saw a deer and ran after it, and when I came back, she 
was gone.’ — “Too bad,” says the eagle, “‘and you so near home 
too. What have you on the fire?’”” And the young man says, “The 
heart of the deer.”” — “Give it to me,” says the eagle. And he gave 
it to him. The eagle kept it a little while, then gave it to him, and 
said, ‘‘Eat it; and when you have eaten it, the heart I gave you will 
come back to me, and you will have your own heart again? As you 
go home, whatever you find, know that I have sent it to you. As 
you go home, you will find something. To-morrow go to the west, 
the next day go to the south, the next, to the east; and whatever you 
see, know that I have taken pity on you and sent it.’’ The eagle 
flew away, and the young man started on. Pretty soon he saw a 
flock of sheep; and he said, “This must be what you were going to 
give me.” He goes behind them and drives them home. Before he 

1 I get the impression here as in No. 14, where a like charge was made against the tur- 
key-herd, that a failure of purpose rather than of affection is in mind. Let me illustrate 
from acutal life. Let us suppose a Zufii were going on a trip to trade with Navaho. 
Before departing, he would offer a feather-stick, undertaking to remain continent four 
days, — the usual sequence of this rite. Then he would be expected to set his thoughts 
on the business of his trip. Were he to become distracted, were he to let his attention 
wander, let us say, to the charms of a Navaho woman, his trip would be a failure. — Zufii 
is an excellent field for the study of will-magic. As we read at the end of this tale, the 
Zufii believe ‘if any one tries hard enough, he will be able to find something.” 

2 For the magical use of deer-heart for another purpose, see E. C. Parsons, “Zuifi 
Inoculative Magic"’ (Science, 44 : 470). 
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gets home, his little sister sees him, and she tells the others that the 
elder brother is coming and bringing something with him. But they 
did not believe her. Her father comes out, and sees him, and goes to 
meet him, and says, “My child, have you come home, and what are 
these?” His son says, ‘‘They are sheep.”’ — “‘ But what are sheep?” 
he asks. ‘They are good to eat; and if we are careful, we shall have 
many. Put them into a corral, and to-morrow you can take them 
out to graze.”’ After supper they ask him if he found his wife. He 
tells all about Ley and where he had been, and how he had almost 
brought his wife home. But he had not done as he was told, and she 
was taken back again. ‘‘Too bad,’ they said. ‘‘You did not love 
her enough to do as you were told. She did right in going back.”’ 
The next morning he went out, and he saw a big deer. He killed it. 
He turned around, and he saw a horse with a saddle on. He went.up 
toitand caught it. He thinks, “ This must be what I was to get.” He 
puts his deer-meat on its back and goes home. His little sister was 
looking for him, and she says, ‘‘Elder brother is coming and leading 
something.’”’ They go to meet him, and ask what he has. He tells 
them it is a horse (dushki). They ask him what a horse is. He tells 
them that it is to ride. The next day he went out, and he killed a 
deer and found a mule. The next day he went out, and he found a 
burro (meshoko) and brought it home. They had never seen any- 
thing like them, and they did not know their names. So by the good- 
ness of his father the eagle he became rich. Thus it happens, because 
of a poor boy of Heshshotoula, that if any one tries hard enough, he 
will be able to find something. Thus ends the story. 
New York, N.Y. 
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NATIVITY MYTH AT LAGUNA AND ZUNI. 
BY ELSIE CLEWS PARSONS. 


DuRING a visit to Laguna in February, 1918, I had noticed in the 
church a model in miniature of the Nativity group. Jesus, Mary and 
Joseph, the ox and the mule, were represented, and there was a large 
flock of sheep. José or Tsiwema or Tsipehus,' the ‘“‘sextana,” was 
one of my Laguna informants, and, on asking him the meaning of 
the crib, he narrated as follows: — 


The baby (uwak) José Crito, god’s child (hus? ka tach, “god his 
child’’) was brought from a far country by his father José and his 
mother Mari.’ They took the journey about the time he was going 
tobe born. Hewasborninastable. A big fire, a big star, came down 
from the sky. There was an ox in the stable. When he was born, 
the ox came there. He blew‘ on the baby. A little after a shep- 
herd (shtura) came. That is the reason the priest put the sheep there. 
That was the way he was born. He went from there to another town, 
to the king’s house (re gama), his mother and father and himself, on 
a horse. He grew up at the king’s house. After he had grown up, 
the others, the Jews (Uriu), were not satisfied with him. They were 
going to kill him. There were three brothers, three children of god; 
but this one born in the stable was the leader. They were hunting 
everywhere for him to kill him. One of the Jews asked the middle 
(tsunatseiche) brother which was Jesus. The Jew said, ‘Which one 
is it?’’ He said, “I am not going to tell you.” They said, “Yes, 


1 Meaning ‘‘God’s Ear.’’ Since José has been sexton, according to his own account, 
for more than half a century, since he is also the shiwanna (thunder) cheani, one of the 
two surviving medicine-men of Laguna, the nickname appears singularly appropriate, and 
yet it was given him for quite another than the obvious reason. When he was courting 
the girl who was to be his second wife, his prospective mother-in-law, a Zufii, referred to 
him as a very rich man, boasting that he had come to the house wearing a silver belt and 
stipe hus, here meaning “godlike ear-rings.”’ ‘af 

2 Hus (yus) is associated with the sun. ‘‘Osach [Sun] was sent by naishdya [father] 
yus. That is the reason all look up to him as one with authority [ityetsa].'" In Keresan 
mythology the sun is a secondary creation. 

3 From another informant I got the terms Maria Santichuma and Esu Christu. 

4 Gisach (chishatsa). It is the same term as that used for blowing on the feather- 
sticks or other sacred objects. It corresponds to the Zufii rite of yechu; although at Zufii 
the breath is ordinarily drawn in, whereas at Laguna, according to one informant, it is 
expelled. 

5 Yanitseiche. Yani is the usual term for ‘‘chief;"’ e.g., the osach (sun) cheani among 
the medicine-men is said to be yani. 
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you must tell us.” So they bribed him. So another party of Jews 
came into his house. They were all sitting at the table, and still 
they kept asking which one was it. He was sitting in the north direc- 
tion. ‘That’s he.” So they took him. ‘Wait a little,” he said. 
“Wait a little, my brothers [tiumu temishe]! Which one of you has 
been given some money?”’ — “None of us.’”’ The one sitting at the 
east end of the table was the one that had been bribed. “You are 
the one, you have been paid some money. Now I am going away. 
] am going up to Konamats [‘place of being thankful’].’’! So they 
took him out of the room. They stood up a cross (shukasetse). He 
was a spirit (kokimun). So it took some time for them to get ready. 
When god’s child made everything ready, they nailed him to the cross 
through the middle of his hands. There was one who could not see. 
There was another who was lame, so his brother carried him on his 
back. They pierced him through the heart. “Now all is ready,” 
said the Jews. They made the blind man and the lame man pierce 
his heart. When they pierced him, the blood spurted everywhere. 
In this way (that is the reason why) from the spattered blood all 
living beings came, horses and mules and all creatures. The man 
that was lame got up and walked, and the blind man could see, be- 
cause they had been spattered with the blood. So at last they dug 
a hole and stood up the cross. They dug the hole so deep, that the 
cross could never be taken up. They buried him in this deep hole; 
they threw dirt and rocks on him, some of the rocks so big that they 
could hardly lift them; still they threw them in. They buried him. 
The first day, the second day, he was still buried; the third day he 
was to leave his grave. He went up to Konamats, back to his father, 
God. The Jews kept shooting upwards. His father was glad he 
came back up, so they would live there together in Konamats. The 
season when he was treated so mean is coming back again. To- 
morrow is the first day of mass (misa). For seven weeks (domik) 1 
have to ring the bell. On the sixth (seventh?) Sunday (domiku) it 
will be kuitishi. On the seventh Sunday it is coming back to the 
same time he went up to heaven. On the Wednesday before kuitishi 
will be the covering (kaitamishe).2 All the people come in to take a 
turn watching. It is covered Wednesday (tsuna katich), Thursday 
(shuwewise), Friday (hienis). On Saturday (sauwawu) it is uncovered. 
He goes back to his father. It will be kucheachsi2 That is all (he- 
metsa). 

1 Konama, ‘‘thanks.”” Wenimats, a place said at Laguna to be west of Zufii (the Hopi 
identify it with St. John’s), is the ‘‘heaven”’ of native theory. On being questioned, the 
Sextana opined that konamats and wenimats were the same, meaning perhaps equivalents. 

* The bell and all the figures in the church are covered with cloth. 


* End or breaking of taboo. Were a masked dancer to break a restriction (e.g., were 
he to have sexual intercourse during the ceremonial), it would be cheachsi. After a birth, 
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At Zui I had frequently asked for a tale (telapnane) about the 
santu; but until I asked Klippelanna,! none was forthcoming? Klip- 
peianna narrated as follows: — 


In the West there lived a Mexican girl (ellashtoki sipaloa) who never 
went out. She staid all the time in her own house. She would sit 
where the sun shone in. The sun impregnated her (‘gave her a 
child’’).* At this time soldiers were guarding her.‘ One of the sol- 
diers saw her, and said to the others, ‘The one we are guarding is 
pregnant. If she does such things, what is the use of guarding her? 
Let us kill her!” The next day in the morning she was to die. 
That evening the Sun by his knowledge (yam anikwana) came into 
her room, and said, ‘To-morrow you are to die.’”’ — ‘‘ Well, if it is to 
be, I must die,” she said. He said, “No, I won’t let you die, I will 
get you out.” The next morning early by his knowledge he lifted 
her up out of the window.’ ‘‘ Now go to where you are to live.” So 
she went on till she came to a sipaloa planting. She said, ‘What are 
you planting?” He said, “‘Round stones [akyamowe].’’ Because he 
did not answer right, she did something to the seed, and his corn did 
not come up. She went on a little ways, and she came to another 
one planting. She asked him what he was planting. He said, “I am 


continence is required for twelve days. In case of cheachsi a medicine-man will be called 
in to give a purge; otherwise the woman will dry up (tsipanito). Compare E. C. Parsons, 
“‘Zufii Death Beliefs and Practices’ (AA 18 : 246). 

1 A very garrulous and unusually naive old man, who is sometimes reputed a witch. 
He is the fraternity director (tikya mosi) of the Little Fire fraternity (matke tsannakwe). 

2 Sometimes the santu was admitted to be Mexican, sometimes it was stated that she 
had been with them “from the beginning,’’ she came up with them. One of the para- 
mount priests (ashiwanni) who asserted the latter origin added that the santu had never 
staid in the church except during her lying-in at the winter-solstice ceremonial. 

> Compare F. H. Cushing, l. c., 429 et seq. 

4 Men volunteer as soldiers (sontaluk) to guard the santu during her ceremonial, 
Analogously, among the Keresans the ‘‘ war captains "’ guard the mother (iyebik, uretseta). 

’ At this point our usually amenable interpreter refused to go on translating. He 
said that he had heard the story otherwise; that Klippelanna was not telling it right; and 
that if I told the story wrong, he himself would be held responsible. Asked to particu- 
larize, he said that as Klippelanna was telling the story, the domestic animals came to 
Kotuwela. That was not right; there were no such animals in Kotuwela (‘‘god town,” 
where the gods [koko] live, and the dead). I argued that it was “‘ours not to reason 
why," that all he and I had to do was to take down the story as it was given to us; 
but I suggested and pleaded in vain. He refused to translate. ‘‘No, let us have 
another story!”’ he firmly concluded. The story was retold another time, and trans- 
lated by Margaret Lewis, a non-Zufii. Leslie’s refusal to translate seemed to mea 
striking illustration of Zufii tenacity to pattern; and it calls to mind an opinion of 
Dr. Kroeber, our most authoritative student of Zufii, namely, that, although fifty per 
cent of Zufii culture may be borrowed from White culture, the Zufii have so cast what 
they have taken over into their own patterns, that ninety-nine per cent of their culture 
may be called indigenous. 
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planting corn and wheat.’’ Because he answered her right, she did 
nothing to his seed, and they all came up. Then the soldiers found 
she was gone, and they came on after her. They asked the first man 
if he had seen a girl coming. He said, ‘‘ Yes, she has just gone over 
the hill.” They said, ‘‘Well, we must be nearly up with her, we will 
hurry on.” So they went on over the hill, and they saw no one. 
They came to another little hill, and they could not see her. They 
came to a river, and it was very deep. They cut some poles, and 
they said, ‘‘We’ll see how deep it is.” They stuck the poles down, 
and they said, “It is too deep. There is no use in hunting any more 
for her.”” So they turned back. But the girl had crossed the river, 
and went on until she came to Koluwela, and there she lay in (cha- 
washa). She had twins. The pigs and the dogs kissed (tsu?pe) her. 
That is why the pigs and the dogs have children. The mules would 
not kiss her. That iswhy the mules have nochildren. They came on 
to Itiwonna (middle, i.e., Zufi). At Koluwela they all (the mother 
and twins) became topo’hi (another sort of person), they became stone.! 
When they had the dances (at Zufii), she did not care to see them. 
She did not like their dances. They had the hematatsi. She liked 
that dance. So she went on to Hakuk (Acoma), because hematatsi ? 
was a dance of Hakuk. She lives there to-day. The elder sister (an 
kyauu), i.e., of the twins, is here. The younger (an hani) went south 
to where the other Zufi (ashiwi) live. Lewi. 


The elder sister (an Ryauu), I learned from one of the paramount 
ashiwanni, had been kept by Naiuchi, famous half a century ago as 
priest (shiwanni) of the north, and apilashiwanni awan mosi (bow- 
priests, their director). From his house the santu had been taken to 
the house where she now lives, a house on the south side.2 Naiuchi 
was kyakyalikwe, of the Eagle clan, and the present abode of the santu 
belongs to a child of the Eagle; i.e., the paternal clan was Eagle. (It 
is a house of the Frog clan [takyakwe]). For some time a certain 
Eagle clan family has been trying to get possession of the santu. It 
is assumed that she belongs to the Eagle clan. 

In other words, the santu has been put into the pattern of the Zuifi 
fetiches (ettowe), which are clan property. Unlike them, she is not 
kept secreted; but, like them, she is a source of light in the sense of 
life (tekohanna). ‘All want tekohanna from her.” And she is also a 
specific for rain. After a dry season, she will be carried around the 


1 Variant: The santu had been a real baby belonging to a Mexican lady; then the santu 
turned into stone. The santu was one of the raw people (kyapenahoi); i.e., supernaturals 

* Said to be the upikaiupona. 

* In a house on the west side there is said to be another santu, one bought from Mexi- 
cans. It belongs to the Tansy-mustard clansman who figures in the molawia ceremonial. 
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fields, as she was two years ago, in the course of her ceremonial (saze- 
chia). “The santu is a shiwanni”’ (rain-priest). 
The santu is likewise a direct agent of fertility or reproduction. 


Four days after the winter solstice she lies in (santu chalia) for four. 


days; and small clay images of the domestic animals, of bracelets, 
rings, etc., are placed around her; and to them all she is supposed to 
give increase during the year.'' A similar practice has been noted at 
Acoma.? At Laguna there is a practice of making small dough images 
of animals (ushumint), but these representations are merely baked and 
eaten. The existence of any ceremonial point of view in connection 
with them was in general * denied; and the practice of making clay 
images in connection with the saint appears, according to my Laguna 
informants, not to occur. The saint is connected with reproduction, 
however, according to a Zufii informant * who had grown up in Acoma, 
and had visited Laguna only last year. The night before the santu 
chalia,’ said this man, men were free “‘to plant seeds” in any woman 


1 See E. C. Parsons, *‘ Notes on Zufii,”” pt. 1 (MAAA 4: 170-171). 

2 C. F. Lummis, The Land of Poco Tiempo (New York, 1897), 276. 

® According to one informant, ushumini were offered to ‘‘animals’’ before hunting. 
If the images disappeared, it meant that deer would be killed. 

‘ He also asserted that clay animals were placed around the saint, both at Acoma 
and Laguna. At both places, we may note, the saint is male. 

* Kuashe was referring to Christmas Eve, for he also used the Mexican term nocho- 
wena (nochebuena). From this the Zufi santu chalia would appear to be a Christmas 
rite, santu chalia being merely a translation of la navidad. It is at mochowena that the 
Zufii will visit Laguna. At Laguna as well as at Acoma (see E. C. Parsons, ‘‘ Notes on 
Acoma and Laguna” [AA 20 : 162-186]) there is a prolonged Christmas celebration. Be- 
ginning Dec. 16, the church-bell is rung each morning about nine o'clock, and mass is said 
by the sextana. Every one counts the days. On Dec. 22, rehearsal of the dances (Kuta- 
nigwia, ‘‘ trying '’)is held at night, — held, it happens, in Jefferson’s house, a large house, 
an osach (sun) clan house. Dec. 24, the ninth day, the ‘great day,” after mass at I1 A. M, 
by the priest, there are Comanche, Eagle and Corn (yakohanna or talawaie) dances (kat- 
setia). Everybody is on hand, eager to see or take part. After midnight mass the dances 
continue in the church until 2 or 3 A.M. Dec. 25, Comanche, talawaie, etc., dances first 
in church about 11 A.M., and then in the plaza, the Christmas Eve dancers being called 
upon to dance till sunset. — Dancers from outlying villages, as in 1918 the Eagle dancers, 
may quit earlier. Private presents of food are made, and there is an interchange of pres- 
ents — bread, chile, fruit, china, cloth — between comadres; i.e., the godmother gives a 
present to her godchild, and the child’s mother, a present to the godmother. Mexicans 
go singing from house to house, and receive presents of food. Talawaie (danawaitye) is 
danced in the plaza from Dec. 26 through Dec. 29. During these four days children may 
take part. The last day in particular is made much of. Jan. 1, king day (lei shashte), 
election of governor and officers (tenientes). Jan. 6, dances, Comanche, Navaho, etc., at 
night in different houses in honor of newly-elected officers. Jan. 7, 8, 9, dances (mostly 
talawaie) in the plaza in all the villages for tenientes. (Jan. 9, 1918, was stormy, and in 
consequence the dance was in the church.) Jan. 10 great fiesta by Mexicans at Seboyeta. 
— The dance-place in the church is below the altar, the different sets of dancers taking 
turns until towards the end all the sets dance at the same time. In 1917-18 there were 
about twenty dancers in the talawaie, men and women dancing in two lines, the sexes 
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they met. The practice was “to make more children.” Resulting 
offspring were accounted the saint’s children. “That is why the saint 
has so many children.” ! 

One more function of the Zufii santu. She is a source of omen 
(teliuna),? telling “‘what will happen.” She does ‘‘tricks’’ (tatsuman). 
If the ground looks “‘dry”’ around her house (an kyakwin),* as her bower 
in the satechia may be called, there will be a drought; if the ground is 
grassy, there will be rain. To a girl to whom something is going to 
happen the saint’s clothes in the satechia would look ugly. One year, 
during the satechia, there appeared on her person spots of blood, and 
in the dance two men were shot. ‘Last year,’’ narrated my inform- 
ant, ‘‘the first day of the satechia when I looked at the santu, her eyes 
were all right; but the second day they were rolling, like the dead. 
They told me it was a teliuna. That winter my cousin died of pneu- 
monia, alone in a sheep-camp, and for three days the sheep were by 
themselves.”’ 4 

Nothing corresponding to the story of Jesus as heard at Laguna 
have I been able to find at Zufi. Stevenson frequently refers to 
Poshaiyanki as the Zufii ‘‘culture-hero.”” The myth she gives appears 
somewhat reminiscent of the Christ myth,® and her statement that on 


alternating. There were six men in the Comanche dance, and two men in the Eagle dance. 
The delight-makers (kachale) are said to appoint the Christmas-time dancers, and none 
may refuse. Unlike the katsena dances, for which new songs are composed, only old songs 
are sung in the Christmas-time dances. |The Comanche and Eagle dancers have a choir. 
— All the dances are without masks, but formerly in the talawaie the women wore squared 
wooden turkey-befeathered headpieces or tablets (uteduish, ‘‘on the top’’). The older men 
wear white cotton trousers and shirts; the younger men, their ordinary American clothes, 
plus high buckskin leggings tied with the woman's hair belt. Comanche dancers wear a 
head-dress of eagle-feathers and ribbons. The eagle-feather head-dress of the Eagle 
dancers reaches to the feet. The faces of the Eagle dancers are painted. 

1 This practice was described to a company of Zufii, and the description amused them 
just about as it would have amused a company of sophisticated whites. The practice 


was plainly not Zufii. Nevertheless at the “big dances"’ (i.e., the dances in which the 
people take part), — formerly the scalp-dance and the owinahaiye, and to-day the saint’s } 
dance (satechia, — it lasts two days or more, according to whether any one asks for a 


repetition), there is always a certain amount of license among the girls. — A Zufii in- 
formant told me he had seen a bereaved Mexican woman praying to the Zufii santu for 
a child that would live. 

2 Compare E. C. Parsons, ‘“‘ Notes on Zufii,”” pt. 1 (MAAA 4: 189). 

* Similarly at Laguna the bower in the plaza (kakati) to which the santu is carried is 
called santu gama. In the anti-sunwise circuit from the church the padre leads, followed 
in order by the governor (tapup), the sextana, the santu carried by the women, and all 
the people. 

* Compare beliefs about achiyelotopa (M. C. Stevenson, ‘‘The Zufii Indians,’"’ RBAE 
23 : 462). 

* The Sia Poshaiyainne myth is in part indubitably Christian (M. C. Stevenson, “* The 
Sia,” RBAE 11 : 65-67). 
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the feather-sticks offered to Poshaiyanki a cross figures, appears sig- 
nificant. I learned but little about Poshaiyanki feather-sticks except 
that all fraternity members do plant feather-sticks to him at the 
winter-solstice ceremonial. The very existence of Poshaiyanki was un- 
known to my non-fraternity informants,' and denied by one fraternity 
informant, who never hesitated to lie when he wished to conceal a 
fact. On the other hand, Klippelanna, when questioned about Po- 
shaiyanki, narrated as follows: — 


Poshaiyanki was a ‘‘raw person” (kyapen ho). He was a man of 
magic (aiuchi). All the fraternities (tikyawe) belong to him. Some 
time in the beginning he came out with all the fraternities. He went 
all over the country to different towns, and he made all the things for 
them to do in their fraternities. He went all over the world. He 
got to Lea.2, When he got to Lea, Lea said to him, ‘‘ Now you area 
great man, you are aiuchina, kyapen ho, and do things nobody else 
can do. Now, to-morrow you and I will do tricks (iatsuman) to each 
other.” Lea was tall, and Poshaiyanki was short. ‘To-morrow, 
when the sun comes out, the sun will shine on one of us first; that is 
the one who will win.” Lea said to him, “All right!”’ He had parrot 
tail-feathers (lapopon).2 In the morning they both stood together, 
looking to where the sun would rise. When the sun came out, it did 
not shine on Lea. It shone first on Poshaiyanki. Then he won.! 
“Now, with all the animals we are going to iatsuman,”’ he said to 
him. ‘All right!’ he said. So Lea asked him to be the first. He 
said he would not be the first. ‘You will be the first,” he said to 
him, “because it was you who wanted to try it.’”’ So Lea began. 
And he called all the animals that belonged to him, — sheep, horses, 
mules, pigs, chickens. So all gathered together. He told Poshai- 
yanki to try it. ‘Now, you try it,’’— “All right! I am but an 
Indian,”> he said. So he called all the birds, eagles, hawks, wild 


1 A priest excepted, who stated that non-fraternity persons would not know about 
Poshaiyanki. This priest also stated that there was no cross on the feather-sticks to 
Poshaiyanki, and that the fraternity feather-stick on which a face is painted is that which 
is offered to Poshaiyanki. Note J. W. Fewkes, ‘Hopi Shrines near the East Mesa, Ari- 
zona"’ (AA 8 : 367, 368); also Fewkes, ‘‘Winter Solstice Ceremony at Walpi” (AA 11: 
75). Prayer-sticks in the form of a cross for the increase of domestic animals are men- 
tioned, likewise (pp. 72, 75) to the same end the use of clay or wooden images of animals. 

2 “King,” Leslie translated, quite properly, but much to my surprise. Lea, usually 
pronounced lei, is from rei, and the word has become at Zufiia proper name. Leslie had 
learned its generic meaning, I suspect, from non-Zufii sources. 

3 Such as are worn by the dancers, more particularly the kokokshi, in their hair. There 
is a suggestion here of magical quality in the feathers. 

4 Compare “‘ The Sia” (RBAE 11 : 33-34). 

5 Ho'ite. Ho'ite appears to be a generic term for any Indian. 
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turkeys, all kinds of birds, and all flew to them. He called deer 
(nawe), bear, hoktitasha (long tail, i.e., cougar), wolf (wnawitko), and 
all the other animals. At last all the animals gathered together 
where they were, and Poshaiyanki had four times more than Lea. 
So Poshaiyanki beat him again.' Lewi. 


From my priest informant I learned that Poshaiyanki was the father 
of the fraternities, and that he had lived at Shipap, which famous 
starting-point was on this occasion placed at Las Vegas. Poshaiyanki 
discovered the fraternities. Through him they had their animals and 
birds and medicines.2, When he talked to the people, those in front 
heard more plainly than those sitting behind. That is why some fra- 
ternity members know more than others. After he had told them 
everything, he was lost. He did notdie. He went through the earth.* 


New York, N.Y. 


1 Compare “The Sia” (RBAE 11 : 59-65); Father Dumarest, MS. on Cochiti in the 
Brooklyn Institute Museum. Poshaiyanki becomes Montezuma, and included in the 
myth is the following unmistakably Christian incident: ‘‘ Montezuma made a house where 
none could find him, because he had enemies, and where he could deliberate on what he 
had todo. He had to reform the unmarried mothers. He made a serpent like a fish 
with wings. It would go into a house and throw itself upon the mother and child as if 
todevour them. It lived in a lake, where it became very large. Instead of merely 
frightening the mothers and children, it ended by devouring them. Montezuma had 
to confine the serpent to the lake forever.” or 

? On another occasion the same informant stated that Poshaiyanki also brought sheep, 
burro, and horses. Having first asserted that nothing at all had come to the Zufii through 
the Spaniards, he admitted that the sipaloa or kishdyan (an old word for ‘‘ Mexican"’) 
had brought wheat and watermelons. Peach-trees were already there when the Zufii 
came up, and they brought with them corn and squash. 

® We recall that Kotuwela is underground. 
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LEO FRANK AND MARY PHAGAN. 


BY FRANKLYN BLISS SNYDER. 


TuHE following ballad on Leo Frank and Mary Phagan comes to me 
from Miss Helen L. Duncan of Chicago, who took it from recitation 
while she was a visitor at the Muscoda Mines, Bessemer, Ala., last 
winter. The singer was a young Georgian who, having lost an arm, 
was unable to secure steady work, and drifted around the country 
picking up a poor living as an itinerant minstrel. Unable either to 
read or write, he made no claim to the authorship of what he sang, 
though he said he did make up some of the tunes. (He had been a 
guitar-player of considerable ability before his accident.) Miss 
Duncan tells me that before she got the ballad from this singer, she 
had heard it in various forms from a number of different people, among 
whom were several children, and that no one had ever seen it in print. | 
add a few notes on the accuracy of the ballad, which seems to represent 
a piece of folk-lore ‘“‘in the making.” 


LEO FRANK AND MARY PHAGAN. 


1. Little Mary Phagan 
She left her home one day; 
She went to the pencil-factory 
To see the big parade. 


2. She left her home at eleven, 
She kissed her mother good-by; 
Not one time did the poor child think 
That she was a-going to die.! 


3. Leo Frank he met her 
With a brutish heart, we know; 
He smiled, and said, ‘Little Mary, 
You won’t go home no more.”’ 


4. Sneaked along behind her 
Till she reached the metal-room; ? 
He laughed, and said, ‘‘Little Mary, 
You have met your fatal doom.” 


1 Stanzas 1 and 2 come near the truth. Mary Phagan went to the pencil-factory on 
Saturday, April 26, 1913, which was the Confederate Memorial Day, not ‘‘to see the big 
parade,’ but to draw a small sum due her as wages. There are distant suggestions of 
incremental repetition in the first four stanzas. 

2 “The metal-room” was the name of the room in which Mary had been employed. 
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. Down upon her knees 


To Leo Frank she plead; 
He taken a stick from the trash-pile 
And struck her across the head. 


. Tears flow down her rosy cheeks 


While the blood flows down her back; 
Remembered telling her mother 
What time she would be back. 


. You killed little Mary Phagan, 


It was on one holiday; 
Called for old Jim Conley 
To carry her body away. 


. He taken her to the basement, 


She was bound both hand and feet; 
Down in the basement 
Little Mary she did sleep. 


. Newtley 2? was the watchman 


Who went to wind his key; 
Down in the basement 
Little Mary he did see. 


Went in and called the officers 
Whose names I do not know; 
Come to the pencil-factory, 
Said, ‘‘Newtley, you must go.” 


Taken him to the jail-house, 
They locked him in a cell; 

Poor old innocent negro 
Knew nothing for to tell. 


Have a notion in my head, 
When Frank he comes to die, 
Stand examination 
In a court-house in the sky. 


. Come, all you jolly people, 


Wherever you may be, 
Suppose little Mary Phagan 
Belonged to you or me. 


. Now little Mary’s mother 


She weeps and mourns all day, 
Praying to meet little Mary 
In a better world some day. 


1 The notorious Negro whose conflicting stories finally convicted Frank of the murder. 
Among other things, Conley swore that he helped Frank carry the dead body to the cellar. 
* Newt Lee, the watchman, who discovered the crime, was held in jail for a time, but 


soon released. 
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15. Now little Mary’s in Heaven, 

’ Leo Frank's in jail, 

Waiting for the day to come 
When he can tell his tale. 


16. Frank will be astonished 
When the angels come to say, 
“You killed little Mary Phagan; 
It was on one holiday.” 


17. Judge he passed the sentence, 
Then he reared back; 
If he hang Leo Frank, 
It won't bring little Mary back. 


18. Frank he’s got little children, 
And they will want for bread; 
Look up at their papa’s picture, 
Say, ‘‘Now my papa’s dead.” 


19. Judge he passed the sentence, 
He reared back in his chair; 

He will hang Leo Frank, 
And give the negro a year.! 


20. Next time he passed the sentence,” 
You bet, he passed it well; 
Well, Solister H. M. Ooney ® 
Sent Leo Frank to hell. 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY, 
EVANSTON, ILL. 
1 These were the sentences passed on Frank as principal, and Conley as accessory after 
the fact. 
2 Apparently the ballad did not appear in this form till after the sentence of the trial 
court had been confirmed by the State Supreme Court. 
* The initials are correct, but not the name. Solicitor-General H. M. Dorsey was the 
prosecuting officer. 
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TWENTY-NINTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AMERICAN 
FOLK-LORE SOCIETY. 


A MEETING of members of the Council of the American Folk-Lore 
Society was held at the Museum of the University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia, on Friday, Dec. 28, 1917. 

It was voted that only ‘‘Journals’”’ and self-paying ‘‘ Memoirs’ 
be issued during the forthcoming year, reserving resources for current 
necessary work actually in hand. 

The resignation of Dr. A. M. Tozzer as Treasurer was reported, 
but not acted upon. 

A panel of officers for the ensuing year was prepared. 

A resolution to be presented to the Society on the subject of the 
Newell Fund was draughted. 

A vote of thanks, suggested by Professor Franz Boas of New York 
(in absentia), was passed, appreciating the assistance rendered by the 
Secretary in matters of publication. 

The following Reports of the Editor, Secretary, and Treasurer 
were read and accepted: — 


SECRETARY'S REPORT. 


The membership of the Society, including the libraries subscribing 
to the Journal, is as follows: — 


1916. 1917. 

NY IDS 5.9. 65.0.6 5:0:0.554.6046046040500s sted ore See NEes Sean 10 8 
I od dcgd Alerts Ca mark Sst es Os bos aE OO CE Eee neue II II 
IIo 6.5 dio. ds Xen cin cedeg Se eeeued eae ad Deen or eee esa 380 385 
401 404 

I ee re Pee eee ere ee ere 170 169 


The Secretary announces with great regret the death of Sir Edward 
Burnett Tylor, the “Father of English anthropology,’’ and of Dr. 
Juan B. Ambrosetti of Buenos Aires, honorary members of the Society. 


CHARLES PEABODY, Secretary. 


EDITOR’S REPORT. 


During the year 1917 four numbers of the Journal have been printed, 
— the last number for the year 1916 appeared early in the year, — and 
three numbers for the year 1917 have been completed. The first 
number of the year is a French number, material for which was 
brought together by Mr. Barbeau. The second number is a Negro 
number, material for which was obtained by Mrs. Parsons. The 
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third number is an English number, the contents of which have been 
contributed largely by Professor Kittredge. The last number of the 
year will be devoted to Indian folk-lore. 

During the present year the publication of the Memoirs of the 
Society has been resumed, and two Memoirs have been completed, — 
Volume X, “Spanish-American Folk-Songs,’”’ by Eleanor Hague; and 
Volume XI, “ Folk-Tales of Salishan and Sahaptin Tribes,” by James 
A. Teit, Marian K. Gould, Livingston Farrand, Herbert J. Spinden, 
Volume XIII, ‘“‘The Folk-Tales of Andros Island, Bahamas," by 
Elsie Clews Parsons, is in the hands of the printer. The manuscript 
for Volume XII, ‘Filipino Popular Tales,’ by Dean S. Fansler, is in 
the hands of the Editor; and the manuscript for Volume XIV, an 
index to the first twenty-five volumes of the Journal, is practically 
completed. The Editor wishes to express his appreciation of the 
painstaking work done by Miss M. L. Taylor on the Index, and hopes 
that the printing of the volume may soon be taken up. 

The publication of the scientific material offered to the Society for 
publication presents a number of serious problems. The size of the 
Journal is no longer adequate for taking care of the varied material 
for which we have to provide. During the past year a very large 
amount of English-Canadian folk-lore has been collected and edited by 
our indefatigable collaborator, Mr. Barbeau. This is to be printed at 
an early time during the coming year. Material for a new Spanish 
number and for a new French number is ready for the printer, and a 
very considerable amount of good American Indian material awaits 
publication. It seems quite necessary that longer papers should be 
relegated to supplementary volumes, and that the size of the Journal 
should not exceed approximately four hundred pages. With the 
increased cost of printing, it is quite impossible to furnish all the 
material printed by the Society to its members for the subscription 
price of three dollars. 

FRANZ Boas, Editor. 


TREASURER’S REPORT FOR I9QI7. 


GENERAL FUND. 


Receipts. 
I ta er tal tee $1,893.35 
EE OE OE OF Ee ee PO ee, ee ee 1,078.55 
ee ne eT ee ee re dj eceanch 385.41 
nce uke Scarab am aCa te ae wana Ree Ke 145.00 
Ee ee ere rr art ery ere erent ee ameter 3.84 
Association International Comm. for Peace, for Hispanic Number. . 200.00 
Interest . . ' Mateaalen oe eR pe Rod i ee ae ___ 26.89 $3,733.04 


Co err ee ae baie dig PRC Maa $3.733-04 
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Expenditures. 
New Era Printing Company, for manufacture of Journals: 
July-September, 1916. .........eeeeeeee cece cece cnseeececeees $324.35 
A, MOOD 6s 6.6.6. 600 ccccsccccsonsetereeeseueses se 685.14 
January-April, 1917... 6. e eee cece cece cece reece eee eeeecnees 440.89 
April-June, 1917... 6 sec ee cece eee e cece eee ereeeeeeeseeseee 374.62 
Sie AeeOG, WOTK OM JOUSMOR 6.6.6.5 cccccccccccescpncsccenceees 275.00 
A. Bepinoea, work on Journal. ........cccccsscccccvscecvecceses 25.00 
Site Tatas, WEEK OM TMGEE TOF 19IG. 6.2 cscs cccccwcvccsecesoes 69.00 
NS ERLE PEE EEE TT OT, Oe eT ye ere 84.50 
| " MEPPOPULTTTCTCCeeLCn eerie ee 5.50 
POSAGE. oo ccc cccccncccccreccccescseecesscecsesesesesesseoees 5.00 
ECT COTE T OE T TR ET ET LETT eT Pe Te Tee ee rT 36 
a aueeen G0 GE TNMONIOR PUG... 6.0 odin ccce cs cccccndcsveacecs ___561.50 
SOIT ORE PCT EEOC TEC COTT CTCL CET Te $2,850.86 
i CS ii cape estas easdecneeaseraeouennes 882.18 
$3,733.04 


PUBLICATION FUND. 


Receipts. 

TID 6 0:5 4 vid00cdsee ee peseeneeteeees wes ewnseon $47.50 

CN oi. gob. 0ine 646s c8eaeew te eee en mes 88.05 

ite OF VORNERE ZLE BF TOMROIIEE,. 0.0.0.0 co ccccecccscsesscoversonese 14.30 

SE NS He BPI 5.0 -x'0.6.6.6:6.6'05065:0-40:66:6050400450000000 561.50 
IIS 6.560.055. 064.5:0:06:0000545005.00 0004s 4 Sed RORu EOE $771.35 

Expenditures. 

New Era Printing Co., Volume XI, Memoirs.................+- $659.00 

ee ee, SOR CP I 6 55 5:4 40040 55 ecb orca ssleaneacc 112.35 
IN 5. Fides cence nesce ted Meee eetaeaeeee $771.35 


ALFRED W. TozzErR, Treasurer. 


The annual meeting of the American Folk-Lore Society was held 
immediately following the Council meeting in the Auditorium of the 
Museum of the University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, in affiliation 
with the American Anthropological Association, Dr. J. L. Swanton in 
the Chair. 

It was voted to designate those assisting the Editor in the publica- 
tion of the Journal as ‘‘ Associate Editors.”’ 

The nominations for officers for the year 1918 prepared by the 
Council were unanimously elected. 

PRESIDENT, C. M. Barbeau. 

First VICE-PRESIDENT, G. L. Kittredge. 

SECOND VICE-PRESIDENT, J. Walter Fewkes. 

CounciLLors, for three years, J. L. Swanton, E. K. Putnam,! Stith 
Thompson;! for two years, R. B. Dixon, E. Sapir, A. L. Kroeber; for 
one year, Phillips Barry, S. A. Barrett,! A. M. Espinosa. 

Epitor, Franz Boas. 

1 New elections. 
VGL. 3I.—NO. 120.—18 
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AssociATE Epitors, G. L. Kittredge, A. M. Espinosa, Elsie Clews 
Parsons, C.-M. Barbeau. 

PERMANENT SECRETARY, C. Peabody. 

TREASURER, A. M. Tozzer. 

A communication from Dr. Marcel Baudouin, Secretary of the 
Société Préhistorique Francaise, was reported by the Secretary, 
In this communication the congratulations of the French savants to 
their American confréres on the entrance of the United States into 
the war against Germany were expressed. 

As the meeting was a joint one with the American Anthropological 
Association, the Secretaries of both Societies were directed, on motion 
of Dr. Kroeber, to express the members’ appreciation of the message 
to the Société Préhistorique Frangaise. 

The Secretary announced that Mrs. Jane Newell Moore had paid 
over to the Society the sum of two thousand dollars in two one- 
thousand-dollar bonds, Liberty Loan, four per cent issue of 1917, this 
being the amount of the legacy left by her brother, Mr. W. W. Newell, 
to the American Folk-Lore Society. The Society passed a vote of 
thanks to Mrs. Moore for the payment of this amount. 

It was voted that this legacy be considered principal under the title 
of the ‘‘Newell Fund.’”’ The following papers were then read: — 


““Note on the Ground Hog Day Myth and its Origin,’’ H. Newell 
Wardle, Philadelphia. 
“Northwestern and Siberian Folk-Tales,” Harley Stamp, Phila- 
delphia. 
“‘Bird-Lore of the Northeastern Algonkins,’’ Frank G. Speck, Phila- 
delphia. 

“The Treatment of Nakis Nez Batcilla Bega of Se La Daskon,” 
Lewis Clinton Day and Harley Stamp. 

“The Marriage of the Electric Eel,’’ W. C. Farabee, Philadelphia. 

“Reconstruction of Ethnic Types from Cranial Remains,” H. H. 
Wilder, Northampton, Mass. 


The following was read by title: — 
“The Miztec Song of the Sun,’”’ Stansbury Hagar, Brooklyn. 


At the afternoon session, same date and place, further papers were 
read as follows: — 


“Hartland’s Theory of the Priority of Matrilineal Kinship,” Truman 
Michelson, Washington. 
“Form and Content in Totemism,” A. A. Goldenweiser, New York. 


Read by title: ‘Social Organization of the Kwakiutl Indians,” 
Franz Boas, New York. 
The meeting was then taken in charge by the American Anthro- 
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pological Association for the presentation of the presidential address 
before that Society. 

A joint Committee on Resolutions of the two associations was ap- 
pointed as follows: Dr. C. Wissler, Dr. C. Peabody, Mr. N. C. 
Nelson. 

On their recommendation, the cordial thanks of the Societies were 
voted to the University of Pennsylvania for its hospitality in extending 
the use of its buildings, and for its invitations to luncheon on Dec. 28, 
and to a supper and smoker on the evening of the same day; cordial 
thanks were also voted to Mr. and Mrs. W. P. Wilson for their invi- 
tation to a ‘‘Cliff-Dwellers’ Luncheon” in the Commercial Museum 
on Dec. 27: 

CHARLES PEABODY, Secretary. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


THE LEGEND oF Money Cove. — The following legend was related to 
me by a man of eighty, an inhabitant of the island of Grand Manan, which 
lies in the Bay of Fundy, about twelve miles from Eastport, Me. He said 
that his mother used to tell him the story when he was a boy. It is well 
known in the island. 


A widow who lived on the island of Campobello had a peculiar dream one 
night. A headless Negro appeared to her, and said, ‘“‘In a certain spot on 
Grand Manan there lies, in a hogshead, the buried treasure of Captain 
Kidd. I was killed by Captain Kidd’s pirates that I might guard the buried 
treasure. I am weary of my task. I wish to tell you where this treasure 
is, and then rest in peace. I will show you the place.” 

Then there appeared to her the exact picture of the rocky slope, on the 
island of Grand Manan, which is now called Money Cove. Campobello 
and Grand Manan are sister islands in the Bay of Fundy. 

Although the dream was vivid, she dismissed it from her mind. On 
the next night, however, the Negro boy appeared again. This time he said, 
“Because you may doubt me, I shall prove to you that the things I am 
saying to you are true. Your husband once lost a chisel. You can find it 
twenty yards from the house in the brook. Take this chisel with you, and 
go to the place on Grand Manan which I showed you last night in a vision, 
You must go alone at midnight up the mountain and through the woods. 
You will hear strange noises of conflict. Do not turn back, but keep 
steadily on. Nothing will harm you. Presently you will see the top of a 
hogshead that is by this time at the surface of the earth. Throw the chisel 
on its top, and the enchantment will be broken. You may then have any 
one to assist you.” 

As the widow found the chisel in the brook, she was encouraged to proceed 
further. She hired two fishermen to row her in their dory to Grand Manan. 
They skirted its shores until she recognized the part that was seen in her 
vision. It was most solitary. The waves were beating on the rocky shore, 
and the trees grew thick and high up the steep incline. An eagle soared 
between the tree-tops and the blue sky. 

They waited until midnight. Then the men were left on the beach, and 
the timid widow began the ascent alone. She heard strange noises, muffled 
sounds, and the clash of steel in conflict. Although very fearful, she trudged 
upwards. Ahead of her she saw the top of a hogshead. On it sat the 
headless Negro boy. She was about to throw the chisel on the hogshead 
and break the enchantment, when a mighty wind swept through the forest 
and bent the trees nearly double. The wind twisted the trees and whirled 
their branches about until the woods moaned with the agony of it, and lent 
their mournful wails to the sounds of the unseen but fiercely-raging battle. 
At this point two Spaniards with drawn swords appeared. They were 
engaged in a deadly duel between her and the treasure. She became so 
terrified that she dropped her chisel, and screamed loudly for help. The 
enchantment was broken all too soon. The treasured hogshead and fighting 
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Spaniards disappeared. The trees still swayed, but not so violently as 
they had a few minutes before. The trembling widow stood waiting. The 
fishermen, hearing her screams, went hurriedly up to her assistance. They 
found her almost insane. 

Although many have since gone to that lonely spot in search of the hidden 
treasure, none have found it. But always in that forest, when any one 
ascends the slope, the winds bend and twist the trees as in a fierce gale. 

Since the adventure of the widow in search of Captain Kidd’s treasure, 
that particular stretch of rocky beach and steep incline of forest is known 
all over the island as Money Cove. 

LaurRA M. SUPLEE. 


THE THREE RAVENS IN OHIO. — In 1916 Professor Tolman published 
in this Journal (29: 155) modern versions of several ballads to be found 
in Child’s collection. May I add one more, a broken-down version 
of the magnificent ‘‘Three Ravens” (No. 26 in Child)? It was given the 
writer in 1915 by one of his students, Mr. Paul H. Dowling of Los Angeles, 
who had heard it sung by a boy named Keir, when in a grade-school in 
Columbus, O., about 1906. 


There were three crows sat on a tree, 
And they were as black as crows could be. 


Said one old crow unto his mate, 
‘‘What shall we have for supper to ate?”’ 


“There lies a horse in yonder plain 
Who was by some cruel hunter slain. 


“‘We'll perch upon his bare back-bone, 
And pick his eyes out one by one.” 
Joun S. P. TATLock. 


[This short version of “The Three Crows” has had wide circulation in 
America. Professor T. P. Cross reported it from Virginia in 1907; a Vir- 
ginian copy is printed in ‘“‘ The Focus,’’ 5: 281; others are reported in the 
Bulletin of the Virginia Folk-Lore Society, No. 4, p. 5, No. 5, p. 6. See also 
JAFL 27 : 63, 28 : 201 (Reed Smith, South Carolina and Tennessee), 29 : 400 
(Cox, West Virginia); F. C. Brown, “ Ballad-Literature in North Carolina,” 
p.9; B. L. Jones, ‘“‘Folk-Lore in Michigan,” p. 5. Belden has a copy from 
Missouri. The currency of the piece is due in large part to its vogue on the 
minstrel stage in the sixties and doubtless earlier. It was rendered asa 
comic song with an imitative refrain (still common). See “ Frank Con- 
verse’s Old Cremona Songster,” pp. 36-37, with music (included in ‘‘ The 
Encyclopedia of Popular Songs,’’ New York, Dick & Fitzgerald, cop. 1864); 
“Frank Brown’s Black Diamond Songster’”’ (cop. 1863), pp. 30-31.—G. L. K.] 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE BUREAU OF AMERICAN ETHNOLOGY. — The 
Bureau of American Ethnology has on hand a limited number of copies of 
Major Powell’s articles on ‘‘Technology, or the Science of Industries;” 
“Sociology, or the Science of Institutions;’’ ‘ Philology, or the Science of 
Activities designed for Expression;’’ ‘‘Sophiology, or the Science. of Ac- 
tivities designed to give Instruction.’’ Copies of these separates, which 
were originally printed in the 20th Annual Report, may be obtained by ap- 
plication to the Bureau of American Ethnology. 
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THE Newserry Lisrary. — Since many folk-lorists in the central part 
of our country would find Chicago more convenient of access than Cleveland, 
it seems right to call attention to a collection of books here. The Newberry 
Library has complete files of most of the chief folk-lore magazines, such as 
were mentioned as at the Cleveland Public Library in your July issue, 
The number of books classified under folk-lore is about 1,300; but much 
associated material may be found in the collections of Medieval Romances, 
especially French material, and under early Irish and Welsh literature, 
The Bonaparte collection in this library has 14,626 titles. It is chiefly con- 
cerned with the dialects of Romance and Slavic languages, but contains 
materials useful to folk-lorists. The Ayer collection of books on American 
Indians, and on the Hawaiian Islands and the Philippines, contains 37,075 
titles, and is very full on the folk-lore of the native races. Mention should 
also be made of the Chinese collection of 21,654 titles in native character. 

The Newberry Library is not a loan library, but books are sometimes lent 
to other libraries. I have found the Newberry Library useful for studies in 


medieval folk-lore and romance. 
ARTHUR C. L. Brown. 


CouNTING-oUT RuyME. — A counting-out rhyme new to the writer is in use 
among the classmates of his son Alfred, at the Browne and Nichols School, 
Cambridge, Mass. The boys are about eleven years old. It runs thus: — 


‘“ My mother and your mother were hanging out clothes; 
My mother gave your mother a punch on the nose. 
What color was the blood?’”’ 


It is in a way intoned very slowly to the following rhythm: — 
areer|recr|r e ele: 
afilr rie erie | 


Outside of its picturesque domestic suggestions, it is chiefly remarkable 
for its metre; it is evidently based on the catalectic dipodies, trochaic or 
spondaic as the case may be; e.g., — 








‘‘Onery, twoery, threery, Ann,” . or 
‘‘Eeny, meeny, miny, mo.” 


The slowness of the recitation gives quite a nice choriambic effect. I 
should like to know the distribution of this rhyme and its possible variants.’ 
CHARLES PEABODY, 
Secretary American Folk-Lore Society. 
CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 

FoLK-DANCING AND FoLK-SINGING. — Even in war time, the researches 
into the artistic side of American folk-lore, and the practice of the arts of 

folk-dancing and of folk-singing have not been entirely given up. 


1 Since writing this, a version has appeared in this Journal, 31 : 47 (No. 628). 
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The United States Branch of the English Folk-Dance Society has at 
present centres in Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, and Chicago. 
In two of these centres a demonstration of the ‘‘ Running Step,’”’ an Appa- 
lachian folk-dance of great vigor and a good deal of complexity, was given 
by Cecil J. Sharp, the director of the parent English society. 

It was he who discovered it, and with the assistance of Maud Karpeles, 
also of the English society, succeeded in learning it and recording it. 

The American Folk-Dance Society, through Elizabeth Burchenal, has pub- 
lished recently a series of American folk-dances, largely from New England. 

Cecil Sharp, with Olive Dame Campbell (whose name stands first on the 
title-page), has published the first-fruits of his Appalachian trips in ‘‘ English 
Folk Songs from the Southern Appalachians.” Of course, many of these 
have been known; but the book-form of the publication, and the abundance 
of the music, make this particularly valuable. 

There is a quantity of material, both of song and dance, both imported 
and native, yet to be brought together. The writer has caviled, and still 
cavils, at the indifference with which we seem to regard our ‘common or 
garden ”’ treasures. 

Maine, Vermont, and Adirondack travellers, please notice! 

CHARLES PEABODY, 
Secretary American Folk-Lore Society. 


“Buy ME A MILKING-PalIL,”’ AND SONGS OF THE CiviL WAR.—The 
following songs were contributed by Mrs. H. G. Richardson, from 
Clarksburg, W. Va. 

BUY ME A MILKING-PAIL. 
“Buy me a milking-pail, O mother, O mother! 


Buy me a milking-pail, O dearest mother of mine!”’ 


“Where shall the money come from, O daughter, O daughter? 
Where shall the money come from, O dearest daughter of mine?’”’ 


“Sell father’s feather-bed, O mother, O mother! 
Sell father’s feather-bed, O dearest mother of mine!”’ 


“Where will your father sleep, O daughter, O daughter? 
Where will your father sleep, O dearest daughter of mine?”’ 


“Sleep in the boys’ room, O mother, O mother! 
Sleep in the boys’ room, O dearest mother of mine!”’ 


“Where will the boys sleep, O daughter, O daughter? 
Where will the boys sleep, O dearest daughter of mine? 


” 


“Sleep in the cook’s room, O mother, O mother! 
Sleep in the cook’s room, O dearest mother of mine!”’ 


“Where will the cook sleep, O daughter, O daughter? 
Where will the cook sleep, O dearest daughter of mine?”’ 


“Sleep in the pig-pen, O mother, O mother! 
Sleep in the pig-pen, O dearest mother of mine!”’ 
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“Where will the pigs sleep, O daughter, O daughter? 
Where will the pigs sleep, O dearest daughter of mine?” 


“Sleep by the river-side, O mother, O mother! 
Sleep by the river-side, O dearest mother of mine!” 


“Suppose the pigs should fall in, O daughter, O daughter! 
Suppose the pigs should fall in, O dearest daughter of mine!” 


“‘Get a man to watch them, O mother, O mother! 
Get a man to watch them, O dearest mother of mine!” 


‘Suppose the man should fall asleep, O daughter, O daughter! 
Suppose the man should fall asleep, O dearest daughter of mine!” 


“Get a chain and chain them, O mother, O mother! 
Get a chain and chain them, O dearest mother of mine!’’ 


“Suppose the chain should cast a link, O daughter, O daughter! 
Suppose the chain should cast a link, O dearest daughter of mine!” 


“Oh, well, just let them fall in, O mother, O mother! 
Oh, well, just let them fall in, O dearest mother of mine!”’ 


SONGS OF THE CIVIL WAR. 





Song taken by Mrs. Richardson from Mrs. Nancy McAtee, Clarksburg, W. Va. 


The Southern boys may longer lie 
On the first and fourth of sweet July, 
Our General Beauregard resound 

For his Southern boys at Richmond. 


That night we laid on the cold ground, 

No tents nor shelter could be found, 

With rain and hail was nearly drown, 
To cheer our hearts at Richmond. 


Next morn the burning sun did rise 

Beneath the cloudy, eastern skies. 

Our general viewed the forts, and cried, — 
“We'll have hot work at Richmond.” 


As soon as the height we did command, 
We fought the Yankees hand to hand, 
And many a hero there was slain 

On the plains at Richmond. 


As soon as the height we strove to gain, 
Our balls did fly as thick as rain. 
I’m sure the plains they did run red 
With the blood that was shed at Richmond. 


And many a pretty, fair maid will mourn 
For her lover who will never return, 
And parents mourn beyond control 

For their sons they lost at Richmond. 
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Thirty thousand Yankees, I heard them say, 
Was slain all on that fatal day, 
And seven thousand Southerners lay 

In the bloody gore at Richmond. 


Their guns and knapsacks they threw down, 
And ran like hares before the hound, 
I’m sure the plains they did run red 

With the blood that was shed at Richmond. 


Cease, you Southerner to your hand 
Which from Yankeedom we cannot stand! 
Go spread the news throughout the land 

Of the victory that was won at Richmond. 


The Yankee Retreat. 


The very next morning we marched very slow, 

We wakened those Yankees, their bugles did blow, 
Fighting through briers, and fighting through thorn, 
Such fighting I never saw since I was born! 


Up rode General Averil, his mustache on his face, 
“Pitch in, my Virginians! we’ll soon win the race.” 
But — Jackson overheerd him — he thought it was best 
To take keer of hisself, and care nought fur the rest! 


Old Joe Camp. 


Old Joe Camp, when he come to town, 
Enlisted under Captain Brown, 

Brown swore him on the very fust slap, 
And sent him off to Manassas Gap. 


Brown he was a-walkin’ round. 

He found Joe sleepin’ on the ground. 
Brown said to Joe, ‘‘It is your lot, 
We'll take you out and have you shot.” 


Said Joe to Brown, “ Fightin’ wasn’t my intent, 
And now I can’t do you no dirt, 

For I ‘low to desert.” 

The ammunition gittin’ thin, 

They wound Joe up and poked him in. 


They fired him off at the very first round, 
And fired him back to Captain Brown! 
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REVIEWS. 


Epwin MILLER FoGEL, PH.D. Beliefs and Superstitions of the Pennsyl- 
vania Germans. American Germanica Press, Philadelphia, 1915. iy + 
387 Pp. 


“ISLAND cultures’ are always worth studying. The French habitants 
of Quebec, the Creoles of Louisiana, the Basques, the Bretons, the Romansch- 
speaking Swiss, are the more interesting in that they have been hemmed in, 
and as it were placed on the defensive, by more powerful neighbors. A kind 
of conscious in-breeding is the result, — the intensification of local charac- 
teristics of speech and of life. 

So with the Pennsylvania Germans, —a fit subject for their neighbors’ 
blason populaire. The reviewer, brought up in Philadelphia, still feels 
Pennsylvania “Dutch” a more familiar title than ‘‘German,” though of 
course there is not the slightest connection with Holland. 

Hearsay and literature have more or less united in giving these Germans 
of eastern Pennsylvania a bad name. Some of their characteristics may not 
be ingratiating, but it may be found after this war that certain qualities of 
self-sacrificing loyalty go far to make up for casual disagreeablenesses. 

Professor Fogel has gathered together and published, following a short 
Introduction, a very large number of ‘‘ manners”’ and ‘‘customs,”’ invaluable 
to the student of American folk-lore. 

Pennsylvania German is a dialect akin to that of the Rhenish Palatinate. 
It is not a “lingo” or a patois. The author is quite justified in his defence 
of it on p. 2 of the Introduction. It is high time that, too, the French of 
Canada, the Flemish, even the Provencal, came into their rights. Those 
who speak it are scattered over fourteen counties, and number over three 
hundred thousand. Protestant to a high degree, the folk-lore misses the 
picturesqueness of the Latins; but a terseness of expression and a pithy 
outlook on life make up somewhat for this. Many of the traditions and 
quasi-superstitions go back to the ante-Christian times of North Europe. 
The four seasonal festivals, echoes of the worship of Donar, Wodan, and 
Freia, — of sacrifice and ordeal, — there are in abundance. The Introduc- 
tion summarizes these somewhat cursorily. 

The author sometimes draws rather arbitrary conclusions; e.g., as to 
boundary-stones and the wedding-dress shroud (pp. 16 and 17). Some- 
times he does not go far enough, as in his discussion of sacrifices (p. 12). 
As a whole, however, he has well pointed the way for further study. It is 
much to say of a book that practically all in it is correct, that the author is 
characteristically conservative in statement. 

The principal fault of the Introduction is that it is too short. One longs 
for a whole volume based on the 2085 instances given in the text, wherein 
not only Germanic and a slight amount of British and Scandinavian an- 
cestry and relationship are consulted, but where a carefully digested rap- 
prochement might be made with contemporary Europe — and the rest of 
America — as well as an attempt to drive the roots of these growths as far 
as the neolithic times of the Mediterranean prehistoric race. 

The text is admirably arranged. A careful transcription of the German 
text, and the distribution by counties, are followed by a translation, and 
by its correlates in Germany and Britain. Childhood, marriage, death; 
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household activities (in great number); special seasons, saints’ days, months, 
weeks; domestic activities, hunting and fishing; folk-medicine, veterinary 
and human; dreams, omens, witchcraft; weather and the heavenly bodies, — 
all these are illustrated in great abundance. 

One feels while reading quite an atmosphere of naive charm. It is a pity 
that the chapter on sex, owing to our persistent prudery, had to be left out 
of the published volume. Any student of this side of anthropology, and 
any reader of anthropophyteia, will be glad to know that the collection has 
been made and that the material will not be lost. 

The pungency of expression may be exemplified in this recipe of folk- 


medicine (No. 1458): ‘‘En ganz schwaerz hinkel dod gemacht une blut 
ferschitt, mitzammte fedre gebrit un gekocht, un en supp defun gekocht un 
gesse is en schuri kjur fern feschter leib.” In this case, as occasionally 


elsewhere, the translation is inadequate. 

An exasperating fault in arrangement is the lack of co-ordination in sub- 
ject; e.g., Nos. 1253 and 1261, on the moon’s effect on a person sleeping 
should be together. This separation of items that should be together 
happens so often, that it seriously inconveniences the continuity of interest, 
and prejudices the author’s geographical distribution by counties. So, too, 
the collocation of opposite traditions without comment (e.g., Nos. 1626 
and 1627, a Sunday convalescent) argues a lack of digestion of the material. 

One longs for a much longer synthetic summing-up of material, especially 
under foik-lore headings; as, for example, sympathetic magic, incantations, 
apotropza and critical times and seasons. 

The impression is left that there must be much more todo. Music, tales, 
proverbs, ballads and folk-poetry, costumes, ‘“‘blagues” and ‘‘Schimpf- 
worter,” all must exist in great abundance. 

The book is as a whole so good that the feeling of insufficiency is in itself 
acompliment. Like Oliver Twist, we want some more. 

CHARLES PEABODY. 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY, 
March 18, 1918. 


Jataka Tales, selected and edited, with introduction and notes, by H. T. 
FRANCIS and E. J. THomas. Cambridge University Press, 1916. 


THE “ Jataka Tales,” or Birth-stories of the life of Buddha in his previous 
existences before becoming the Enlightened One, form a body of fable 
literature that is recognized to be of great importance to folk-lorists. More 
than five hundred of these stories have been handed down from over two 
thousand years ago in Pali, the sacred language of the Buddhists; and, be- 
sides serving to point a moral or adorn a tale connected with the Blessed 
One’s life and teaching, they contain a mass of material that is of special 
interest to the student of folk-lore. 

India, where Kipling learned his story-telling art, was a pioneer land in 
the telling of folk-tales. The Jataka stories, though Buddhistic in form, 
are really adaptations of still more ancient tales current in the land between 
the Indus and Ganges long before the rise of Buddhism. A number of them 
have later obtained a world-wide currency. 

For a time it was erroneously thought that the Indian beast-fables had 
been borrowed from Greece, and owed their origin to the fabulistic literature 
of Asop. That view is no longer the accepted one. The remote antiquity 
of such Indian folk-tales has been conclusively proved, and the existence of a 
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great body of fable material wholly independent of Greek source has been 
fully demonstrated. In fact, it is now generally held that the parallelism 
between AZsop and the Jatakas in a dozen or more beast-fables is due to a 
transmission of folk-tales from India to Greece via Persia and Asia Minor, 
Points of this character are well brought out in the Introduction to the 
volume. 

In making their selection of more than a hundred of the Jataka tales, the 
editors state that they have aimed at “‘ bringing together the Jataka tales of 
most interest intrinsically, and also from the point of view of the folk-lorist.” 
The old stories of ‘‘ The Ass in the Lion’s Skin,”’ of ‘‘ The Fox and the Crow” 
(as in Asop), or again that of ‘‘The Robbers and the Treasure” (as in 
Chaucer’s ‘ Pardoner’s Tale’’), are among the numbers that will at once 
catch the eye. The student at the same time will welcome the brief and 
pertinent summary of contents prefixed to each of the tales translated. 
He will equally welcome the short résumé at the end of each, presenting the 
chief parallels in folk-lore literature. 

The importance of ancient sculptural monuments in India as illustrating 
the Birth-stories is well known. Photographic reproductions from eight of 
these monuments are given to elucidate, in addition to the notes, the material 
translated in the volume. 

A guaranty of the faithfulness of the translation from the original Pali is 
afforded by the fact that it is adopted (“with slight revision to remove 
inaccuracies’’) directly from the noted version of the Jatakas into English, 
made by various scholars — the name of Francis being among the number — 
under the editorship of the late Professor Cowell of Cambridge. It is worth 
while to have the present book more widely known by folk-lorists. 

A. V. WILLIAMS JACKson. 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, 
NEw YORK. 


THE MyrtTuHoLocy or ALL Races. In thirteen volumes. Louris HERBERT 
Gray, Editor; GEorGE Foot Moore, Consulting Editor. Volume 
VI: Indian, by A. BERRIEDALE KEITH; Iranian, by ALBERT J. CARNoY. 
Boston, Marshall Jones Company, 1917. ix + 404 p. Illus. 


INpIA and Persia, as sister-lands in antiquity, are cousin-lands to Greece 
and Rome in their mythological, ethnological, and philological inheritance. 
A new book, therefore, which deals with Indian and Iranian mythology as 
factors in the history of world beliefs is to be especially welcomed, because 
the student of religion and folk-lore will find in the volume matters of genuine 
significance for his researches. 

The volume under consideration is the sixth in the series of the “‘ Mythol- 
ogy of All Races,” issued by the American firm of Marshall Jones Company, 
Boston, under the able editorship of Dr. L. H. Gray, aided by Prof. G. F. 
Moore as consulting editor. The selection of Professors Keith of Edin- 
burgh University, and Carnoy, formerly of Louvain, as contributors to the 
work, was most happily made. Indian mythology, treated by Professor 
Keith, occupies 250 pages of the volume; and Iranian mythology, by Pro- 
fessor Carnoy, only 100; but the distribution is fair, because the former is 
more varied and complex, and its treatment necessarily anticipates many 
details of the Persian myths. 

In each division the work is at the same time thoroughly scholarly and 
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broadly popular. The student of folk-lore in particular will find that many 
apt parallels for his mythological researches are furnished by the Indo- 
Iranian gods, demons, and genii of sky, earth, and water, who benevolently 
preside over or maliciously plague the life of man. There is, on the whole, 
less of real mythology in the ancient tales of Persia than in those of India. 
Professor Carnoy is inclined to see in the manifold struggle between the 
heroes of Iran and the demons or barbarians the reflection of a primitive 
storm-myth; but, as he himself admits, much of the Persian legendary 
material may be accounted for by the principle of euhemerism. Pro- 
fessor Keith likewise tends to favor mythological rather than historical 
explanations, notably in his treatment of the life of the Buddha; but every- 
where in both parts there is evidence of sound scholarship and wise judg- 
ment. 

A highly commendable feature of the work is the addition of some fifty 
illustrations, in photogravure or in color, which serve admirably to elucidate 
the text. The skilled hand of the editor-in-chief is doubtless to be discerned 
in the ‘‘tissues’’ with explanatory text, which are tipped in between the 
pages so as to front each illustration. One may perhaps regret that there 
are not in the letter-press some guiding head-lines or black-face type to 
introduce the different topics in each chapter, but the general arrangement 
is logical and clear. The notes and bibliography at the end of the volume 
will be found extremely useful. 

A.V. We: I. 


Tue MytuHoLocy oF ALL Races. In thirteen volumes. Louis HERBERT 
Gray, A.M., Ph.D., Editor; GEorGE Foot Moore, A.M., D.D., LL.D., 
Consulting Editor. Volume XII: Egyptian, by W. Max MULLER, 
Ph.D.; Indo-Chinese Mythology, by Sir JamMES GEORGE Scotr. Boston, 
Marshall Jones Company, 1918. xiv + 450 p., 21 pl., 232 text figs. 
Large 8°. 

PROFESSOR MULLER has undertaken a difficult task in his presentation of 
Egyptian Mythology, and has carried it through in a highly creditable man- 
ner. The scanty myths, their heterodox character, the ultra-conservatism 
of the Egyptians in religious matters, and the absence of clearly-formulated 
religious doctrines, — all render the task a trying one. 

The paper is very thoroughly annotated, — sixty-eight pages of eight- 
point notes to two hundred and forty-five pages of ten-point text. In 
addition, the whole structure of the paper is securely tied together with an 
abundance of parenthetical cross-reference. The typography is good, and 
it bears the ear-marks of careful proof-reading. The absence of a separate 
index is to be regretted, however. 

The author seeks ‘‘to emphasize two principles more than has been done 
hitherto: (a) the comparative view — Egyptian religion had by no means so 
isolated a growth as has generally been assumed; (6) as in many other re- 
ligions, its doctrines often found a greater degree of expression in religious 
art than in religious literature, so that modern interpreters should make 
more use of the Egyptian pictures.” 

In his discussions of origin and development, the author very wisely 
avoids the quicksands of totemic origins. He refers to totemism in the text 
but once, in speaking of “the strange local divine symbols which remind us 
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of totemistic emblems.”’ He seeks the origin of the Egyptian religion in 
animism. He assumes ‘that the Egyptian pantheon had its origin in the 
most remote and obscure neolithic (or perhaps even palzolithic) age, and 
we may safely consider it a product of a most primitive barbarism.”’ He 
lays particular stress upon the early solarization of various deities. An- 
cestor worship, which by some has been considered the starting-point of the 
Osirian worship, Professor Miiller discards. 

The author quite properly dwells upon the ultra-conservatism of the 
Egyptians in religious matters, and shows that much of the confusion and 
lack of formulation of the religion is due to this very tendency. The early 
established canons of art are one manifestation of this tendency. I think, 
however, that the author goes too far when he states: “ For example, all the 
pictures of Ptah, one of the oldest gods, point back to a clumsy type be- 
traying an age when the artists were not yet able to separate arms and legs 
from the body.” I do not think such was ever the case. Certainly child 
drawings and the work of palzolithic and Bushman artists seem to testify 
to the contrary. 

In a note Professor Miiller states his position in reference to the hypothet- 
ical prehistoric Egyptian totemism. His stand is so very sensible, that 
I quote him in full: ‘Scholars have often tried to find traces of totemism in 
the symbols of the gods, the cities, and the districts of Egypt. Such an 
interpretation is especially tempting when these emblems, carried on a 
standard as the coat of arms of the nomes, represent an animal or a plant. 
The only statement which we can positively make is that the Egyptians in 
historic times were not conscious of a totemistic explanation of these sym- 
bols. Their application was divine or local, never tribal like the totemis- 
tic symbols of primitive peoples.”’ 

In answer to the proponents of the theory that the Egyptian religion 
represents a degenerated monotheism or henotheism, Professor Miiller ably 
summarizes the facts, and relegates the Egyptian religion to its proper 
position, as originating from‘‘an endless and unsystematic polytheism which 
betrays an originally animistic basis.” 

The worship of the sun, and the identification of various deities with the 
sun-god, are discussed in Chapter II. The early and widespread worship of 
the sun-god, Professor Miiller considers, also arose from animism; for, as he 
remarks, ‘“‘a nation which discovers divine spirits in every remarkable tree 
or rock will find them even more readily in the sun, the moon, the stars, and 
the like.” 

Chapter II describes the sun-god; and Chapter III, ‘other gods connected 
with nature.” The various concepts of the universe are succinctly presented, 
and the numerous aspects of the deities who assumed cosmic réles are dis- 
cussed. The assimilation of many of these deities one to another through 
the long course of Egyptian history, owing to similarity of function, is em- 
phasized by the author. 

Under the heading ‘“‘Some Cosmic and Cosmogonic Myths,” more or less 
fragmentary tales are presented in Chapter IV, under the headings, (1) 
“The Creation of the World and of Men;” (2) ‘‘The Destruction of Man- 
kind;”’ (3) ‘‘Why the Sun-God withdrew from Earth;’’ (4) ‘‘The Sun-God, 
Isis, and the Serpent;” (5) “‘How the Moon became Ruler of the Night;” 
(6) “‘The Lost Eye of the Sun-God.”’ These stories are probably but a 
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small portion of the tales which were current in ancient Egypt. This 
collection, small as it is, presents numerous difficulties of interpretation, 
which Professor Miiller meets in masterly fashion. These difficulties are 
largely due to the conservatism of the Egyptians, who sought to incorporate 
in each written story, not only more than one version, but often quite dis- 
tinct tales. The various elements were frequently so incongruous as to 
preclude any possibility of harmonizing them. 

In Chapter V Professor Miiller discusses the gods of the Osirian cycle, 
stressing particularly the evolution and accretion of ideas concerning the 
deities of the cycle. The identification of the thunder-god Séth with 
the dragon ’Apop he lays to the influence of the Babylonian myth of Tiamat. 
“After 2500 B.c. the Asiatic myth of the combat between the god of 
heaven and light (Bél-Marduk, etc.) and the abysmal dragon of the ocean 
(Tiamat) penetrated into Egypt, where it gave rise to the story of the gi- 
gantic serpent *Apop, the enemy of the sun-god.” 

Professor Miiller introduces his chapter upon ‘‘ The Osirian Cycle” with 
the following sentence: “At a very early time a special group of gods, all 
local in origin, was brought into a mutual connection, which gave rise to an 
extremely rich growth of myths that overshadowed all other mythology and 
thus made those divinities the most popular, not only of Egypt, but sub- 
sequently of the whole ancient world.’’ The ultimate origin of this most 
important feature of the religion of ancient Egypt he discusses with justifi- 
able caution in the latter portion of the chapter: ‘‘Until we know more 
completely the Babylonian form of the legend of Tammuz, it is unsafe to 
derive the Osiris-myth wholly from Asia. It is quite probable that its 
primitive ideas came from Asia; but if this be so, they had an early, rich, and 
rather independent development in Egypt, whence a portion of them wan- 
dered back to Asia. It is particularly noteworthy that it was only in Egypt 
that Osiris developed into a judge of the dead. Isis, on the other hand, is a 
rather meaningless and colourless character compared with her original, the 
Asiatic goddess of love.”” This hypothesis contrasts strongly with the views 
in certain other Egyptological quarters, that the Osiris worship may be 
rooted in ancestor worship of indigenous African origin. 

“Some Texts Referring to Osiris-Myths’’ are presented in Chapter VI, 
under the following headings: (1) ‘The Dirge of Isis and Nephthys,” 
(2) “The Pig in the Sun’s Eye,” (3) “The Tears of Isis,” (4) ‘Isis in the 
Combat of Horus and Seth,’’ (5) ‘‘ The Destruction of the Dragon ’Apop.” 

A catalogue of ‘‘the other principal gods”’ is presented in alphabetic order 
in Chapter VII. The author briefly enumerates the various forms, localiza- 
tions, and principal attributes of over one hundred deities. 

Chapter VIII is of interest, not so much for the list of foreign gods which 
it contains, as for the fact that the author here states his position as to Asiatic 
and Nubian influence upon the religion of Egypt. ‘‘The Egyptians of the 
earlier period did not feel it necessary to bring foreign gods to their country; 
when they went to Syria and Nubia, they temporarily worshipped the local 
divinities of those lands, without abandoning their own deities. It is true 
that the concepts of Asiatic mythology constantly passed freely into the 
religion of Egypt, and in particular, the fairy stories of the New Empire not 
only employed Asiatic motifs very liberally, but often placed their scenes in 
Asia, thus frankly confessing their dependence on Asiatic material. . . . 
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From folk-lore and magic, sooner or later such ideas finally passed into the 
official theology; and future scholars will ultimately recognize that a very 
considerable part of Egyptian religious thought was derived from or in- 
fluenced by the mythology of Asia. Tracing such motifs to the Pyramid 
period certainly does not prove that they were autochthonous.” 

He acknowledges the debt to Africa in pointing out the Libyan origin of the 
goddess Shahdidi, introduced after 1000 B.c., and by emphasizing that the 
Egyptians of the earliest times worshipped some Nubian gods. As com- 
pared with the debt claimed for Africa by certain other Egyptologists, 
Professor Miiller lays her under very light contribution indeed. Ina meas- 
ure, however, he strikes a balance between the two sources of influence, 
Asia and Africa, and perhaps comes nearer the truth than do those who are 
ultra-Asiatic or ultra-African in their views. 

Chapter IX is of much importance for understanding Professor Miiller’s 
views as to the origin and development of a notorious feature of Egyptian 
worship, the cult of animals. It is of interest to note that the author 
avoids the field of totemism as explaining the cult, and contends that the 
supposed supernatural powers of animals were the basis of their worship, and 
that their identification with the gods is a later growth. 

The worship of men also is discussed in Chapter IX. The chief examples 
cited are the Pharaohs themselves and the deified scholars I-m-hotep and 
Amen-hotep. In the last paragraph Professor Miiller takes the following 
stand with regard to ancestor worship: — 

“Generally speaking, all the dead might be worshipped on the theory 
that as blessed spirits they lived with the gods-in a state of illumination and 
sanctification. Their chapels were, however, places to pray for them rather 
than to pray to them; and the sacrifices offered there were not to win their 
intercession, but served merely to maintain their hungry souls. Contrary 
to the usual belief, therefore, the worship of ancestors, as we shall see in the 
following chapter, was not so clearly and strongly developed in ancient 
Egypt as among some other peoples.”’ 

A synopsis of the multifarious Egyptian views concerning life after death 
forms Chapter X. ‘Ethics and Cult’’ are discussed in Chapter XI, and 
“Magic’’ in Chapter XII. In the latter chapter the author sounds a note 
of warning to ‘‘some scholars [who] brand as magic all the customs intended 
to secure eternal life for the dead or to improve their state.” In this con- 
nection it is worth while to quote the second paragraph of the chapter in 
full; for it manifests the author’s viewpoint as to the interrelations of 
Egyptian magic and religion, and also his nicety of discrimination: — 

“The very naive Egyptian spirit, which was so unable to distinguish 
between the material and the supernatural, and the excessive formalism of 
the worship, give us the impression that the whole religion of theNile-land 
had a strongly magic character. This is true of most religions which are 
based on animism; yet we may easily go too far, as when, for example, 
some scholars brand as magic all the customs intended to secure eternal life 
for the dead or to improve their state. It is quite true that the assertion of 
a funerary text that the dead go to heaven may be understood as a prayer; 
but a prayer which is sure to be efficacious, and a wish passing into reality in 
vivid imagination, indeed border on magic, — a statement which is equally 
true of the numerous ceremonies and amulets which mechanically benefit 
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the soul of the dead. The Book of the Dead, with its directions how to find 
the way to Osiris, what to say before him, what words to recite, and what 
mysterious names to give to the guardians of his realm, presents a close 
approximation to magic; yet, after all, it is no secret knowledge, but is open 
to all who can read, and therefore does not fall under the modern definition 
of sorcery; neither did the Egyptians themselves consider it magical.” 

The thirteenth and final chapter is concerned with the ‘‘ Development and 
Propagation of Egyptian Religion.”” The author points out that “at first 
glance it would seem that the religion of ancient Egypt had been successfully 
stereotyped in prehistoric times,” yet many gradual changes in religious 
thought and the growth and decay of creeds and forms of worship are dis- 
cernible. The author then proceeds to outline the religious development, 
prefacing his synopsis with a characteristic caution: “Are we quite certain, 
for example, that one of the most primitive specimens of religious fancy, 
that the king’s soul lives by cannibalism on other souls, even those of the 
gods, goes back to a time before 5000 B.c., when the dwellers in the valley 
of the Nile may well have been real cannibals? Could not a loyal magician’s 
fancy wander thus far even in the age of highest civilization? On the other 
hand, it is not safe to assume that some isolated and remarkable advances of 
thought in these texts — e.g., a certain moral standard demanded even for 
the king, if he is to be admitted to the realm of the gods— could not be 
much earlier than the great development of Egyptian civilization, which 
begins about 3000 B.c.” 

Animism, in Professor Miiller’s belief, forms the underlying stratum of the 
vast and intricate superstructure of conflicting beliefs and practices which 
constituted the religion of the ancient Egyptians. The various steps of de- 
velopment as they can be traced in the ancient texts and pictures are then out- 
lined, — the solarization of the pantheon, which “‘is traceable at least as 
early as the First Dynasty;”’ the formation of triads and enneads; “‘ the com- 
parison and identification (syncretism) of similar gods;)’ the growth of 
pantheistic tendencies after 1600 B.C. ‘Foreign influences cannot be dis- 
covered in any of the developments which we have thus far considered. The 
borrowing of Asiatic motifs by Egyptian mythology could never revolutionize 
Egyptian thought, nor could this be done by a few Asiatic deities which 
enjoyed worship in Egypt at one period. These foreign cults existed side 
by side with the ancient Egyptian worships, neither mingling with them nor 
affecting them.” Lastly, the author discusses the spread of Egyptian beliefs 
beyond the borders of Egypt. 

In the opinion of the reviewer, Professor Miiller’s work is a valuable 
contribution to Egyptological literature. His treatment of the subject is 
exceedingly well balanced. He does not attempt to derive the Egyptian 
religion from Babylonia or elsewhere, yet he is willing enough to admit the 
presence of foreign motifs here and there. The student has in Professor 
Miiller’s work a most convenient handbook of Egyptian mythology, which 
concisely summarizes what is known of the subject to the beginning of 1918. 
Although primarily an exposition of the author’s own views, it neverthe- 
less takes cognizance of conflicting views and theories through the medium 
of extensive notes and a bibliography. 

EDWARD WINSLOW GIFFORD. 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA. 
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THE name of Sir Scott is well known to me as one of the authors of the 
Gazetteer of Upper Burma and the Shan States, in five volumes, — a solid 
repository of facts, which has accompanied me through fifteen years as a 
faithful and helpful companion. The ethnography and history of Indo- 
China are in the initial stages, and present an endless series of most complex 
problems. Numerous tribes are still unexplored. Of the mythologies, we 
know little; and reliable text-material is scanty. In view of this situation, 
we have every reason to be grateful to the author for having undertaken 
the difficult task of writing for the general public an intelligible account of 
the mythological concepts prevailing in this vast area. It is less pure 
mythology than popular religion, folk-lore, spirit-worship, and festivals, 
which form the subjects of the work; but all this is recounted well, and 
admirably tulfils its purpose. More than that, this summary will doubtless 
act as an incentive to further active research in this field. Sir Scott has 
wisely confined himself to a presentation of his material, and, aside from a 
few occasional remarks, avoids theoretical discussions. I do not know 
whether any other living scholar would have acquitted himself of his obliga- 
tion in a more creditable manner. The illustrations are well chosen, being 
chiefly borrowed from Sir R. C. Temple’s ‘‘The Thirty-Seven Nats.” The 
title of the publication is to be understood as the mythology of the peoples 
of Indo-China. ‘‘Indo-Chinese” is somewhat misleading, as by “Indo- 
Chinese”’ we are wont to understand a linguistic family including the Chi- 
nese, Tibetans, many Himalaya and Assam tribes, Burmese, Siamese, etc., 
but to the exclusion of the Mon-Khmer. It would lead me too far to offer 
here even the briefest outline of my own views on the subject; and I there- 
fore restrict myself to a few observations on points of detail, addressed to the 
author and the editor of the series, for their consideration in the second 
edition of the work, which it is hoped will soon become necessary. 

The notes on the Bodhisatva Avalokitegvara (p. 262) do not conform to 
the present state of science. He cannot be regarded as sexless or as having 
“by nature neither sex nor form.” He assuredly was a male deity; and his 
transformation into a goddess in China is a comparatively recent event, due 
to the amalgamation with an ancient Taoist goddess. Such adjustments of 
native deities with imported Buddhist forms have been common wherever 
Buddhism has gained a foothold. The Chinese did not receive the con- 
ception of this Bodhisatva “by way of Tibet,’’ but straight from India. 
In connection with the Deluge legends of Indo-China (p. 267), those of the 
Lo-lo should be considered (P. Vial, ‘“‘Les Lolos,” p..61; A. Liétard, “Au 
Yun-nan, Les Lo-lo-p‘o,” p. 140). The author states (p. 268) that the 
traditions of the Siamese are possibly grafted on faint memories of the 
legends which they brought with them from Ta-li fu, the old capital of the 
Nan-chao kingdom. Such legends are, in fact, preserved in the Chinese 
records of the history of the Nan-chao dynasty (see, for instance, this 
Journal, 30: 421). The “river of running sand’”’ in the traditions of the 
Karen (p. 269) is not necessarily to be interpreted as the Desert of Gobi; 
at least, this is not convincing. Still less is it conceivable that their 
legends should suggest an acquaintance with the Jewish colonies in China, or 
even with the Nestorian pillar at Si-ngan fu. The small number of Jewish 
immigrants into China, who were chiefly settled at K‘ai-fong in Ho-nan, 
have never been able to exert the slightest influence on their surroundings, 
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but, on the contrary, have been so completely sinicized that they are now 
almost extinct. Nestorianism left no trace on the thought of Chinese 
society. The inscription in question is written in such an exalted and highly 
literary style, that it is quite unintelligible to the people; and its technical 
terminology is a complete mystery to the present scholars of China. No 
popular influence can be attributed to such a monument. 

The opinion that St. Thomas is known in China under the name Ta-mo 
(p. 270) is unfounded. This belief was expressed by the early missionaries, 
but was abandoned long ago, also by the learned Jesuits of China (cf. L. 
Gaillard, ‘‘ Croix et Swastika en Chine,’’ p. 83). Chinese ta-mo was an- 
ciently pronounced *d‘at-ma or *d‘ar-ma, and represents an exact transcrip- 
tion of Sanskrit dharma (‘‘law, religion’’). The name Ta-mo is abbreviated 
for Bodhidharma, who is counted as the twenty-eighth Indian or the first 
Chinese patriarch, and who came to China with the alms-bowl of Buddha in 
A.D. 520 (not about the beginning of our era). He plays a prominent 
role in Chinese and Japanese art; and it is correct, as stated by Sir Scott, 
that there is a picture of his (engraved in a stone tablet) in the Pei-lin 
(not ling) of Si-ngan fu, but there is none in any Confucian temple: that 
would be plain sacrilege in the eyes of the Chinese. 

The Annamese are positively not of ‘‘Sinitic (or Chinese) origin’’ (p. 287). 
For their mythology and religion, the books of P. Giran (‘‘ Magie et religion 
annamites,’’ Paris, 1912) and E. Diguet (“‘ Les Annamites, société, coutumes, 
religions,’ Paris, 1906) would have furnished many useful contributions. 
I regret that the author has not incorporated in his sketch the mythology of 
the Malayan Cham, for which we have excellent texts and translations in 
A. Cabaton’s ‘‘ Nouvelles recherches sur les Chams”’ (Paris, 1901). 

Can it truly be said that ‘“‘the Chinese believe less in spirits (except 
ancestral spirits) than any other race in Asia’”’ (p. 398)? (See Doré’s 
“Recherches sur les superstitions en Chine.”’) In the bibliography, of 
Cordier’s ‘‘ Bibliotheca indosinica,’’ only the first volume (Paris, 1912) is 
quoted. This work, however, was complete long ago in four volumes, the 
last having appeared in 1914. An article on ‘“‘Nat-Worship among the 
Burmese,’”’ from the pen of L. Vossion, was published in this Journal for 
1891. 

The editor should not have failed to add an explanatory note as to the 
reasons why this section is yoked together with Egyptian mythology in a 
single volume. The layman will stand aghast, or may even suspect that 
some mysterious association connects the two. It is an editorial error, 
that the Egyptian notes and bibliography, which in the table of contents are 
hidden away under the heading ‘‘Indo-Chinese’’ without any mark of 
separation, are put after the Indo-Chinese mythology instead of being 
placed with the Egyptian section. If reasons of convenience enforced this 
unfortunate combination, the solution of the problem was quite simple: 
each section should have been printed as a perfect and separate unit, witha 
distinct title-page, and the common binding would have insured the same 
result, from the publisher’s viewpoint. The title-page with the double 


title, as it stands, conveys a bad impression. 
B. LAUFER. 
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